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Preface 


“WiiKREVKR I go, whatever days I may number, 
nor time nor place can ever weaken, much less 
obliterate, the memory of the valley of Udaipur.” 
Such are the words with which Colonel James Tod 
closed his great work, the Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan, Few men have ever known an eastern 
face as Tod knew the Rjijpiits. He not only knew 
them through and through, their manners, their 
traditions, their character, and their ideals; but so 
great was his admiration for their many noble 
qualities, and so completely did he identify himself 
with their interests, that by the time he left India 
he had almost become a Rajpiit himself. The 
history of Rajpiitana was, therefore, a subject very 
dear to Tod’s heart; and, possessing both imagina¬ 
tion and descriptive power, he was able to infuse 
into his pages much of the charm of a romance, 
and, what is still more rarely to be found in historical 
works, a powerful human interest. His sympathy 
for the Rajputs is apparent in every line he wrote ; 
but if his enthusiasm leads him at times to over¬ 
estimate their virtues, he never seeks to palliate 
their faults, to which, in the main, he attributes 
the ruin which overtook their race. Notwithstand¬ 
ing its author’s occasional inaccuracies, and the 
somewhat glaring defects of his style, the Annals 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan still holds its place as 
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the standard authority on the history of the Rajpiitana 
states. Of subsequent writers of Indian history, it 
would be difficult to point to a single one who has 
not benelited directly or indirectly by Tod’s labours. 
But however great the value of the “ Annals,” viewed 
in the light of an historical record, they owe their 
chief charm to the vivid pictures they present of 
the character, sentiments, and heroic exploits of one 
of the bravest races that ever came under Britirh 
control, and of the manner in wdiich that control 
was established. Rajputdmi h.as passed through a 
century of progress since the “ Annals ” were written. 
But it must be remembered that, in our eastern 
Dependency, habits of life have undergone a much 
greater change than national prejudices and national 
ideals ; and hence it is that, for those who would 
understand the India rtf to-day, thcic no surer 
guide than tlie past history of her peoples. Of the 
thousands of books that have been written about 
India, few reveal her secrets more faithfully than 
llie Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 

^ And yet this great Indian classic is practically 
unknown to the present generation, and is all but 
unprocurable. The first edition, contained in two 
quarto volumes, and illustrated by a number of steel 
engravings of high quality, was published by Messrs 
Smith, IDlder & Co. between the years 1S29 and 1832. 
This is the only edition ever published in England, 
and it has long been out of print. A second, in two 
oct^avo volumes, but without the illustrations, appeared 
in Madras in 1873 ; and a third of a similar nature, 
but less accurate, in Calcutta in 1894. The two latter 
are likewise out of print, and hard to come by ; while 
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their fifteen hundred closely printed pages present 
the story of Rdjputana in a form little calculated 
to attract the general reader. The indifference of 
English publishers to the importance of Tod’s labours 
is a matter both for surprise and regret; though it 
must be doubted whether the Annals and Anliquities 
of Rajasthan^ in the form in which he left it, could 
ever have become popular. Passages of interest are 
abundant throughout; but to make one’s way through 
the heavier matter in which they are embedded, 
demands both time and patience ; nor is the task 
lightened by the author’s style, which, though rich 
and picturesque, is, at times, so loose as to be almost 
incoherent. Tht^ actual annals comprise little more 
than half the entire work, the remainder consisting 
of a minute examination into the genealogies of the 
various F^ajpiit tribes, an account of their ancient 
religious beli(^fs and systems of government, and a 
lengthy description of the author’s owui journeyings 
and experiences. To the student of Indian antiquities 
these chapters are of undoubted value; but a know¬ 
ledge of them is by no means essential to an apprecia¬ 
tion of the historical narrative. 

The present volume is an attempt to rescue from 
obscurity at least a portion of this once famous work, 
and to place it before the reader in what, it is hoped, 
may prove a convenient and attractive form. Mew^ar, 
or Udaipur, with which alone it deals, is; historically, 
the most important of all the Rajpiitana states ; for 
the history of Mewar was, for centuries, the history 
of .R^jputana, while, at one period, it was almost the 
histpry of India. I^' have endeavoured, as far as 
possible, to retell the story in Tod’s own language, 
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omitting such details as seemed to me to confiise 
the action, or break the continuity of events, and 
occasionally introducing, •from other portions of the 
original work, anecdotes and descriptions illustrative 
of the Rajputs of Mewar. The more obvious errors 
of composition have been corrected, and the spelling 
of proper names has been revised according to the 
system adopted in the Imperial Ga^elteer of India, 
The illustrations have, so far as 1 know, never" betin 
reproduced before. The original drawings were by 
Colonel Tod's friend and kinsman,” Major Waugh. 

C. H. P. 
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i.—Introductory 


PfiK state of Mewar lies in the south of 
1 In shape and position it resembles a n^ctang’le, placed 
^)bl1(iu6ly, so that the long^er sides face north-west 
['and south-east. Let us call it the rectangle 
\ ABCD, A and C being the points at the north and 
south corners, H and D those at the east and west 
ivspectively. The side AB separates the state from 
^the British district of Ajmi'r, the side BC from 
I the territories of Biindi and Malwa, CD from the 
^district of Gujarat, and DA from Sirohi, God war, 
and Marwiir or jodhpiir. The length of the rectangle 
is roughly 150 miles, its breadth frcun 80 to 100, and 
its area is 13,000 square miles. Tlu^ upper portion 
is a rich undulating plateau sloping gradually to the 
north-east, while the lower or .south-western portion 
is almost entirely covered with hills, rocks, and dense 
jungles. The Aravalli hills extend throughout tiie 
entire lengths of the sides Al^ and DC, increasing 
in height and width as they approach the point D, 
where the highest peaks rise more than 4,500 feet 
above the level of the sea. Mount Abu is a few 


miles to the west of the point D. Near this spot, 
and on the eastern side of the hills, rises the principal 
river of Mewar, the Banas, which, flowing in a 
direction east by north-east, leaves the state near 
Deoli on the eastern boundary, and eventually joins 
the Chambal, of which it is the chief tributary. In 
the same corner of the rectangle is Udaipur, the 
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present capital. It is situated in a valley some eighty 
scpiare miles in extent. Three main passes lead into 
the valley from the east, while from the west it is 
almost inaccessible. The ancient capital, Chi'tor, is 
situated near the middle point of the side BC. The 
mountains on this side belong to the Satpura range, 
and, though lower than the Aravallis, are t!qually 
wild and precipitous, and present a no less effectual 
barrier against fonn’gn invasion. 'The whole \jf this 
mountainous tract, bordering nearly three sides of 
the rectangle, is inhabited by the Bhils and other 
aboriginal tribes, living in a state of primeval and 
savage independence. For centuries they acknow¬ 
ledged no paramount power, and paid tribute to 
none. Their chiefs were men of no small authoritv 


and infliuMic(‘, and could, when occasion demanded, 
muster as many as live thousand bows. Tlit* northern 
portion of the Aravallis averages from six to fifteen 
miles in breadth, having upwards of one hundred 
and fifty villages scattered over its valleys. This 
region is abundantly watered, and not deficient in 
pasture ; there is cultivation enough for all internal 
wants, though the produce is raised with infinite 
labour on terraces, as the vine is cultivated in 


.Switzerland and on the Rhine. The valleys aboinul 
in variegated quartz and varieties of schistous slate 
of every hue. TJie latter is largely used for the 
roofing of houses and temples, to wliich, when 
illumined by the rays of the sun, it gives a most’ 
singular appearance. The tin and silver mines on 
Mewar were, in ancient times, very productive; 
but, during the domination of the Moguls, political 
reasons led to the concealmtmt of such sources of 


wealth, and now the caste of miners is almost extinct. 
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Copper is still abundant and supplies tin? currency, 
while the garnet, the chrysolite, rock crystals, and 
inferior kinds of the emerald family, are all to be 
found within the state. 

Such are the main features of the country whose 
story we are about to commence ; a country richly 
endowed by nature, and peopled by one of the 
noblest races of tlie east. Within her boundaries 
Mtj».vap contained all the elements of fiitun.* greatness ; 
but the very sources of prosperity led to her down¬ 
fall. Her fertile plains and prosjDenuis cities beeanu; 
a ^standing lemplati(jn kj the hoards of hungry 
invaders wlu) came with monotonous Regularity to 
devastate her fudds and batten on her Avealth. The 


Rajput, witli a spirit (^f constancy and enduring 
courage to whicli the liistory of the wr)rld hardlv 
affords a parallel, seized every opportunity to turn 
upon his (^ppress<;rs. By liis perseverance and 
valour he wore (uit entire dynasties of foes. But 
all was of no avail ; fresh supplies went* ever pouring 
in, and dynasty suc(x*{;ded dynasty, heir to the same 


remorseless feeling whicli sanctified murder, legalised 


spoliation, and deified destruction. 


For centuries 


tills little state withstood every outrage barbarity 


could inflict or human nature sustain ; until, in the 


year 1817, her resources broken, lier lands alienated, 
and her people demoralised, slie sank exhausted 
under the protecting arm of Great Britain. 


The princes of Mewai* are styled Rdnas, and are 
the elder branch of the Siiryavansi or “children of 
the sun.” Amongst his own people the chief of the 
state is known as llhidua Surqj^ the “Sun of the 
Hindus.” He is regarded as the legitimate heir to 
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the throne of Rama, nor has any doubt ever been 
thrown on the purity of his descent. With the 
exception of Jaisalmi'r, Mewar is the only Rajput 
state that has outlived eight hundred years of foreign 
domination, and the Rana of Udaipiir rules to-day 
over the same territory that his ancestors held when 
the conqueror from Ghazni first carried his victorious 
arms across tlie blue waters^ of the Indus. The title 
“Rana” is. comparatively speaking, of iftocKirn 
adoption, and was assumed in consequence of a 
victory gained over the Prince of Maiidor, the 
original possessor of the title, who surrendered it, 
togellier with his life and capital, to the Mewar 
prince. 

The records of tln^ state make Kanaksen, fifty- 
sixth in d(*scent injin the deified Rama, the founder 
of the Me war dynasty, and assign a. i). 145 as the 
date of his migration from the nortliein plains of 
India to the peninsula of Surashtra. J^ama had two 
sons, Loll and Cush. Loh, from whom the Rana’s 
family claim descent, is said to have built Lahore, 
^he ancient Lohkdt, where his children and his 
children’s children ruled until the days of Kanaksen. 
By what route Kan.lksen made his way from Lohkdt 
to Sunishtra is uncertain. We know, however, that 
about the middle of the second century he set up his 
capital at Birnagara, which place lie captured from 
a chief of the Pramara race, one of the thirty-six 
royal races of Rajasthan, and that duVing the next 
four generations the seat of power was transferred 

^ The rivcv liwlns, like the Nile in h'gypt* is styled Nihib^ f»oro nil, 

bine,'* and vvuler.” Sindh is another name I'or the Indus, a word 
ot'Tartar origin, «ind now applied to the region through wlych the river 
flows. In its upper courses the river is termed ^ba sin, “ parent stream.” 
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from city to city, and was eventuaJly established at 
Ballabhiputra, about ten miles north of the present 
city of .Bhownagar. Of the nine princes who here 
succeeded one another, little but their names is 
known. We have, in fact, to jump over a period 
of nearly three hundred years before we again find 
footing on historical ground. History meets us in 

D. 524, and we learn that in that year Ballabhiputra 
was overthrown by the Scythians, who, at that 
period, had begun to abandon the barren steppes of 
Central Asia for the more fertile plains of Hindustan. 
“In the west,” says an ancient chronicle, “is 
Siiratdes, a country well known. The barbarians 
invaded it, and conquered the lord of Bhal. All fell 
in the sack of Ballabhiputra, (jxcept the daughter of 
the Pramara.” 

Th(^ princess referred to in the chronicle was 
tlu* favourite wife of the Rana. She was not in 
Ballabhiputra at the time of the siege, having gone 
to her home to lay an offering at the shrine of Amba- 
bhavani, the Universal Mother, and to gain thereby 
a blessing for the child she was sliortly to bear. She 
had already set out on h(U' return journey when news 
reached her of the calamity which had befallen the 
city. Stricken with grief, she sought n^fugo in a 
mountain cave, and was there delivered of a son. 
Returning once more to her home, she confided the 
child to the care of Brahmini named Camalavali; 
and having charged her to bring up the young 
prince as a Brahmin, and to marry him to a Rajpiit 
princess, she mounted the funeral pyre and joined 
her lord,, Camalavati loved the child, and reared 
him along with her own son. She called him Goha, 
that is “cave-born,” and hence his descendants came 
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to be known as Gohilotes, softened in later times to 
Gehlotes. "Jlie child was a source of perpetual 
uneasiness to his protectress, and at the a^e of 
eleven had become totally unmanageable. He spent 
his days in tlie forests in company with the Bhils, 
whose habits pleased his daring nature far better than 
those of the Hrahmins. So completely did he win 
the hearts of tliese wild people by his strength and 
his courage, that they determined to makr him 
prince of Idar, and a young Bhil, Ctittiiig liis finger, 
applied the blood as the //Xv7 of sovereignty to his 
forehead. 

Here again the light of history fails us, and of 
Goha’s subsequent career and of the (ught princeS 
who SLicc('eded him on th(‘ throne of Idar we know 
nothing, (‘xcept that they dwelt in the mountains 
and that their reigns covered a period of two and a 
half centuries. "J'lie name of the ninth prince was 
Nagadit. Against him the Bhils rebelled, having, 
apparently, gnnvn tired of a foreign rule. Nagadit 
was slain, and onc(‘ more the liouse of Kanaksen 
was on the verge of extinc'tion. Of the roval 
liouse, Bappa, the infant son of Nagadit, alone 
survived, and, by a strange coincidence, his pre¬ 
servers were the descendants of Camalavati, the 
Brahmini of Biranagar, wlio protected and fostered 
the infant (h)ha. Bappa was concealed in the 
hills overlooking Nagda, not ten miles distant 
from the site of Udaipur, the future home of his 
race. 

Tradition has preserved many talcs of Bappa’s 
infancy. In his boyhood, we are told, he attended 
the sacred kine, an occupation which was considered 
honourable even by the “children of the sun.*’ One 
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day, while he was thus engaf^ed, it happened that 
the daughter of the SoUuiki chief of Nagcla, attended 
by a band of Rajpiit maidens, came to the forest to 
indulge in the pastime of swinging. Having reached 
their favourite glade, they discovered that they had 
come unprovided with a rope, and, chancing to see 
Bappa, who was grazing his kine in the forest, they 
called upon him to further their sport. Bappa 
promised to procure a rope if they would first play 
a gam(^ at miirriage. One frolic was as good as 
another. 'flie scarf of the Solanki princess was 
fastened to the garment of Bappa, and the Rajpiit 
maidens, joining hands with the pair, formed a ring 
found an ancient mango tree, and, unwittingly or 
oLlierwise, performed the mystic number of ev'olutions 
prescribed by tlie marriage rite. Tlius tlni ceremony, 
begun in play, ended by being a reality. Not many 
days after, a suitable offer for the hand of the young 
princifss was received, and the family priest of the 
would-bo Ijridegroom, whose duty it was to read by 
the aid of palmistry the fortunes of the bride, made* 
the startling discovery that she was already married, 
'fhe intelligence, as may well be conceived, caused 
the greatest consternation. Bappa had little difficulty 
in swearing liis brother shepherds lo silence, but a 
secret shared by so many of the dauglitiTs of Kve 
could liardly remain su<*h long; and before many 
days had passed the chief of Nagda had a very 
shrewd suspicion as to who the offender was. 
Warned of thti danger he w'as in, Bappa sought 
refuge in the mountains. He was accompanied in 
his flight by Baleo and Dewa, two faithful Bhils, 
who followed the fortunes of their master till he 
eventually gained the throne of Chitor, and it was 
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Baleo who, with his own blood, drew the Uka^ of 
sovereignty on the young prince\s forehead. The 
frolic of the youthful shepherd thus proved to be the 
originofhis greatness, though it burdened him, not 
only witli a wife, but witli all the damsels who had 
taken part in the ceremony, and hence with a 
numerous issue, whose descendants still ascribe their 
origin to the prank of Bappa round the old mango 
tree of Nagda. ^ 

At this time, Chitor was ruled by a prince of the 
Pramara race, known as the Mori, and it was this 
circumstance which induced Bappa to seek aid mi 
that country ; for his mother had been a Pramara 
princess, and he, therefore, anticipated a favourable 
reception at the hands of the Mori. Nor was he 
disappointed. He was welcomed with every sign 
of friendliness and respect, A suital)le estate was 
conferred upon him, and he was enrolled amongst 
the saniunis^ or military leaders. The Mori was 
surrounded by a numerous nobility, holding estates 
on the tenure of military service. He had never 
b<*en a popular chief, and the superior regard wliich 
Jie began to display towards Bappa was keenly 
resented. Indeed, so bitter did the feeling against the 
Mori become, that when his territory was threatened 
by a foreign foe, his nobles, instead of obeying the 
royal summons to arms, threw up their grants, and 
tauntingly desired him to call upon his favourite. 

' The desceinlaiUs of lialeo enjoy the district of Ojjuna as .Tn hereditary 
possession. T)tey still claim the privilege of jx-rforming the tika on the 
inauguration of ii new Rina. The Ogiina chief jnake.s an incision in I,i.s 
thumb, and anoints the forehead of the i>rincc with tlie blood ; he then 
takes him by the arm and scats him on the throne. The Undrt chief, the 
descendant of Dewa, holds the salver of spices and sacred rice which is 
also used in making the tika. 
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Bappa readily undertook the conduct of wai. and 
the “barons/^ though dispossessed of their lands, 
joined him, for they were ashamed to hold aloof 
from the fight. He not only inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the enemy, but by his courage and military 
skill won the respect and admiration of the refractory 
nobles. At the close of the campaign, however, 
the latter refused either to enter Chftor or to yield 
allegiance to the Mori. Ambassadors wore sent to 
tr^at*with them ; but their only reply was that, as 
they had eaten the salt of the prince, they would 
fprbear their vengeance for twelve months- At 
the expiration of this period they attacked Chitor, 
‘carried the city by assault, and then invited Bappa 
to become their chief. The gratitude of the Gehlote 
melted away before the lemplation of a crown, and, 
in the words of the chronicle, “he took Chitor from 
the Mt)ri, and became himself the 7 )wr (crown) of 
the land.” 

Whether Bappa ruled Chitor well or ill, we have 
no means of knowing. If tradition is to be believed, 
he abandoned both his children and his country, 
carried his arms west to Khorasaii, and married 
new wives from among the “barbarians.” He is 
said to have lived to a patriarchal age, and to have 
been the father of no less than two hundred and 

twentv-five children. On his death, the chronicle 

■* 

relates, his subjects quarrelled over the disposal of 
his remains. The Hindu wished lire to consume 
them, the “barbarian ” to commit them to the earth. 
But, on raising the pall while the dispute was raging, 
innumerable flowers of the lotus were found in the 
place of the remains of mortality. 

By a confusion of eras the domestic annals of 
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Mewar (which l^ards and chroniclers have followed) 
give 191 s.v. (era of Vikramiiditya), corresponding 
to A.i). 135, as the date of Rappa’s birth. 'Fhe 
actual date of this (Acnt we now know to be a.d. 713, 
which, though it curtails by some six hundred years 
the anti(|uity of the founder of the state, nevertheless 
places him in the very dawn of chivalry, when the 
Carlovingian dynasty flourished in the west, and 
when Walid, whose bands planted the green standard 
on the banks of the l^diro, was commander of the 
faitliful. As has already been stated, the Rfinas 
of Mewar have been in possessit)n of their tcrritoritvs 
since the time when the armies of Islam hrst crossed 
th(^ Indus. It was in the year 95 of the Hejira* 
(A.I). 713) that Muhammad bin Kasim, the general 
of the caliph, W.ilid, ('ompiered Sind, and it 
lias no\e b(‘en esiablish(‘d bevond all doubt that 
Muhammad i)in Kasim was the foe whom Bapjia 
repulsed from the walls of Chitor. 



ii.—Tartar Invasions 


ffAViNc; established the Gehlotes on the throne ot 
Chi'tor, we must pass over a period of four centuries 
before we arrive at our next halting-place--the reii>n 
ot Samarsi at the close of the elevamth century, a 
time fraught with events of importance not only to 
the state of IMewar but to the whole Hindu race. 
Thirty-eight princes intervened between Kanaksen 
*and Samarsi, and of this long dynastic chain, though 
tile extremities are riveted in the truth, we can |.oint 
to but few links whose genuinimess cannot be called 
in f|ucstion. Bi^tween Bapjia and Samarsi we have 
omt such link in tin; person of Klioman, to whom, 
for a few moments, ue must turn our attention. 
Ivhoman ascended the throne in (S12, and his 
deeds an; the main theme of the Khi^iinn Zw/.w/,* 

' The /\ ho>niin ti.ircs ilie of ilic K.inJLs hack to Kania, 

luitl floriN at with the Miih-iiuinarhin irrujilioii iii the tenth century, 

the sick of Cln't'ir hy Allah luj-diii, and the wais i>f K.'ma Part.^p iiilh 
Akhar. Of tin- Diher pdcllcal chronich.s, tlio /\\>/ I'^/aSy the A\rj 
Iiatnahtt\ and llic are the nio-it important, the Lmo hirnier 

ciim]jo>c'(l ill the iclyn ff Kaj blm;h, and tlie latter in that of Jai Sinj^h. 
All ihoxie chioincles cuinmonoe with ^i'iU':iloj;ies, and contain accounts nl 
the inilitaiy c\ploits of the plince■^ aftei w hom they arc called. 

The piiets were the chief chioniclcis of western India; hut their 
magniloquent style and love of romance detract from the histoiical value 
of their works ; and though they laboured under no a< tual ccnsordiip, 
there was often a rompaci between bard and prince which had the double 
effect of incieasing the icmuneraiion of the former and swelling the fame 
of the latter. Writing loi the amusement of a wailike race, the authors 
disregarded civil matters and the arts and pursuits of peacclul life, and 
devoted themselves almost exclusively to tales of love and war. Hut the 

11 
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the most ancient of the poetic chronicles of Mewar. 
His most famous achievement was the repulse of 
the second Muhammadan attack on Chi'tor led by 
Mahmiin, tlie son of the renowned Ilaroun-al-rashid. 
Thirty-eight princes aided Khoman with their arms 
on this occasion, and thus, at the head of all the 
chivalry of Rajasthan, he not only defended his 
capital, but led out his forces, engaged and defeated 
the enemy in the open plain, and took their deader 
captive. Rhoman is said to have fought twenty-four 
pitched battles, and his name, like that of Oesar, 
became a family distinction. At Udaipur, if yon 
make a false step, or even sneeze;, you may still hear 
the ejaculation “ Khoman aid you.” When advanced 
in years, Khomfin, by the advice of the Brahmins, 
resigned his throne to his son, but again resumed 
it, slaying his advisers, and execrating the whole 
Brahmin caste, which he almost exterminated from 
his dominions. The lifteen princes who came between 
him and vSamarsi may be dismissed with tlu; wcjrds 
in which Gibbon refers to the Guelphs during a 

loss lo posterity oti Ihis latter aerount is jietliaps not so great as it would 
apfsear to be ; for though admitted to a knowledge of the secret springs 
which worket] the adininisiraiive machinery, tlie batds j)articipated too 
deeply In the inlrignos and levities of the Court to be impartial Judges ol 
the actions of eitlici their chid oi his ministers. 

Nev^•rthele^s, though open to these ohjections, the works of tjie bards 
narrate many interesting l.nots and incidents, and fhiuw much valuable 
light on religious opinion and the manners and habits of the people. 
Nor were their writers afraid to uilcr, at times, truths e.\lremely unpalat- 
able to their royal jjatrons. When t)ffcndt*d, oi actuated by virtuous 
indignation against wbat they deemed acts of immorality, they were 
fearless of consequences, and woe to the individual who provoked them. 
Many a resolution sank under the lash of their satire, and many a name 
that might otherwise have escaped notoriety was condemned by the same 
Agency to cteinal ridicule. The poison of the bard was more dreaded by 
the Rajput than the steel of his foe. 
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similar period of obscurity: ‘‘It may be supposed 
that they were illiterate and valiant j that they 
plundered in their youth, and raised churches in 
their old age; that they were fond of arrns^ horses, 
and hunting” ; and, we may add, that they indulged 
in bickering with tlieir vas»sals within when not 
harassed by an enemy without. 

Wlien Samarsi ascended the throne of Chitor, violent 
and ifnplacable feuds were raging in Rajputana. A 
complete analysis of the political situation would be 
a weary, if not an impossible, task. It is necessary, 
liowevcr, to understand the main points at issue ; for 
•it was the confusion following these feuds which 
paved the way for the victorious armies of Islam, 

Kvery Rajput, no matter Ui which of the thirty-six 
royal tribes lie may belong, is either of the solar, the 
lunar, or the agnicular race. In the first case he 
traces his origin through Rama to the sun, in the 
second case through Krishna to the moon, and in 
the third case to Agni, the Fire God. The Gclilotes, 
as we have already stated, are of the solar race, 
and, being descended from the elder son of Kfima, 
are universally acknowltjdged to be; the first of the 
royal tribes. The Rahtors—a tribe of hardly less 
importance-also claim to be of tliis race; but the 
purity of their descent is open to question. Of the 
lunar race, the most important tribes are the Tuars 
and the Bhattis ; and of the last, the Chohans, the 
Pramaras, and the .Solankis. 

Until 1164 a Tu 4 r dynasty reigned' at Delhi, the 
most powerful of all the Rajput principalities. 
Anangpal, the last of the dynasty, is now generally 
admjtted to have been a lineal descendant of 
Yudhistara, who founded Indraprastha, the ancient 
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Delhi, in r.c. 1030. Me therefore presents the 
extraordinary phenomenon of a prince occupying 
a throne established bv a direct ancestor of his own 
two thousand two hundred and fifty years befc^nj. 
Anangpal, having no male issue, abdicated in 
favour of Prilhvi Raj, the son of the ChoVian 
prince of Ajinir, to w'hom, in return for service 
rendered, h(‘ had given one of his daughters in 
marriage. Now, llu* Rahtor prince of KanoiS; had 
also married a daughter of the ^J'uar, by whom Ik* 
had a son, Jairhand ; and wlien Prithvi Raj was 
pn^(.]airn(*d tin* chief of Df'lhi, jaicliand not {»niy 
refused to acknowledge his supr(*ma('v, but at oru'e set, 
forth liis own claims to the throm*. 'I’hus originaleti 
the rivalry betwetm ihi^ Chohans and the Rahtors, 
which ultimatt‘lv led to the d(*striiction of both. 

To accomplish the downfall of his rival, Jaichand 
liad recours<' to the dangerous (expedient of soliciting 
aid from tin* Tartar of Ghazni. In this t*merg(‘ney 
Prithvi Raj sent an (*mbassy to Samarsi, to whom, 
but a short time before, he had given his sister in 
marriage, urging him to (^spouse his cause. .Samarsi 
at, once promist'd his assistance, not only because he 
was the 'fuar's lirother-in-law, bnt bi'cause he was 
disgusted at tin* course which Jaic'hand had adopted 
in making an alliance with the “barbarian.’* Me 
immediately proceeded to Delhi, and it was decided 
that Prithvi Raj .should give battle to the Rahtor, 
while vSamarsi marched tow*ards Ghazni to intercept 
the forces of Shaluab-ud-di'n. Samarsi fought several 
actions, and was at length joined by Prithvi Raj, 
who had in the meantime sulidued the Rahtors. 
United they fell upon and crimpletely routed the 
invaders, and took their leader captive. 
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Nfit many years later Samarsi was again called 
upon to aid Delhi in repelling a Tartar attack, led 
this time by Shahab-ud-din in person. Foreseeing a 
long campaign, he a|}pointed his son regent before 
his dei)artiire. His arrival at Delhi was hailed with 
slioiits of joy, IVithvi Raj and his whole court 
advancing seven miles to meet him. By the bards 
Samarsi is re|)r(‘sented as the Ulysses of the host--- 
c<*ol ^ind skilful in the light, prudent and eloquent 
in council, btdoved by his own nobles, and reverenced 
h)' the vassals of th<‘ Chohan. On the line of march 
no augur could b(‘ti(‘r i*xplain th(‘ onuMis, none in the 
.fudd better dress the s()uadn>ns for battle, none guide 
his steed or ust* liis lajK'e with more addri*ss. His 
tent is th<‘ jiriiu'ipal nssort of the leaders after llu? 
march or during the int(,‘rvals of battle. 

In the bloody encounler wlii('h ensued the deeds 
of prowess whic'.h tin*, brave Ciehlote performed are 
still sung l^y tin* bards of Mewar. 'Dit' jt‘alous and 
revengeful nature of Jaichand rendered him an 
indiffereiu sp(*('tator of a (’ontest that was fraught 
vvithi disaster for hims(‘lf and ins eounlrv. Gehlotes 
and C^iohans fought as only Rajpiits ('ould figlii. 
But all was in vain. (.)n the last of three days 
des})erate lighting .Samarsi was slain, together with 
1.300 of his household tnK)ps. His beloved wife, 
Pritha, was awaiting the issue at Dt‘lhi. On h(*aring 
the fatal inttdligence—her hiisbaiul killed, her brother 
a captive, ajul all the chivalry of Delhi and Chitor 
“asleep on the banks of the Caggar,”^--she per- 

* T]u‘ is' siiid lolifue bein :i)-sorlicti iiiJo <he dutiiif; fho 

leign of Kdna Ilanm. Il tosc in (he Sewal-.U lulls, ilowt-il westward 
tlaough llisiidr, and uvcnlually cinjnicd itself into ihc Indu.s a few inile.s 
to (he ^outh o( Uch. 
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formed, like a true Rajputni, the great atonement, and 
joined her lord through the flame. Shahab-ud-di'n 
marched on Delhi, which he carried bv storm. 
Kanouj fell not long after, and the traitor to his 
nation met his fate in the waters of the Ganges. 
Scones of dovavStation, plunder, and massacre followed. 
Kvcry road in Rajastlian ran with the blood of the 
spoiled and the spoiler. Whole tribes wore swept 
away, and lludr names art* thfi only memento oV thfir 
former existence and celebrity. 

Kurna succeeded wSamarsi. 11 is n*ign jjresents few 
features of inten*st, and the .same may be .said of the 
ten princes ^\lu) followed him. Of these, Rahiip 
alone is worthy of mention, lie it was who, shortly 
after his acxession in .1201, <'.onriuered the R/uia of 
Mandor, aiul annex(*d botJi his territory and his 
title. He also built the town of Se.soda, which gave 
ri.se to the appellation “Sexsodia,” by \vhi<'h from this 
time forward the Kajpiits of Mewar are known. He 
HMgned for nearly forty year.s, and did much to 
restore the fallen fortunes of the state. Of the 
remaining nine, six fell on the Held of battle in 
chivakou.s attempts to redeem the .sacred Gya from 
polhitiiui at the? hands of the “barbarian,” wliile 
confusion and strife within and without characteri.scd 
the reigns of each one of them. 'The ilust of the 
centuries lies thick upon them ; let us leave it 
undi.sturbed, and pa.ss on to the next great event 
in the annals of the state—an event which partakes 
more of the character of ix)mance than history, though 
the facts are undoubted. 

Of all the events described in the annals of Mewar, 
none are more memorable than those which fell in the 
reign of Lakumsi, when Chitor, the repository of all 
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that was precious of the arts of India, was stormed, 
sacked, and desecrated with remorseless barbarity by 
the Patluin emperor AUah-ud-din. Lakumsi was a 
minor when he ascended the in 1274, 

Bhimsi, liis uncle, acted as regent and protector. 
Bhimsi had married a Chohaii princess, by name 
E’udrnani, who was of surpassing bea\ity. Indeed, 
if her charms were inferior to those of the heroine 
of fcPniy, tliey wen? not less fatal in tlieir conse- 
(piences; for, a<'Cording to the bard chroniclers, it 
was the d(‘sire to jwssess this peerless jirincess, rather 
than the acciuisition of military fame, which prompted 
Allah-ud-din to atiai'k Chilor. 

! he city was strongly fortified and bravely defended, 
and after a long and fruitless siege, Allah-nd-din, who 
made no attempt to disguise the objec t of liis attack, 
offcTt'tl to withdraw' his fon'i;s if his dcunand for the? 
surrender of J'lidmani wen* satisfied. At length, 
wiieii negotiations iind force' had alike* proved unavail¬ 
ing, tlu' cunning Path.'in restricted his demands to a 
men* siglu of this extraordinary beauty, and even 
aeceded to the proposal that he should see ht‘r 
through the medium of mirrors. Reviving on the 
faith of tlu; Rajput, he entered CMu'tor unguarded, 
and, having gratified his w’ish, took his departure. 
Bhimsi, not to be outdone in cxinfidence, accompanied 
the; king to the fool of the fciitress. d'his was the 
oppcjrlunity on which Allah-ud-din had calculated, 
'and for which he had risked his envn safety. His 
ambush was ready. Bhimsi was made; a prisoner, 
hurried away to the Tartar c'ainp, and the surrender 
of Pudmani was announced as the price of his liberty. 

Dismay reigned in Chiror when this fatal mishap 
became known. Pudmani, armed with the means 
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of securing herself against dishonour, was about to 
proceed to the Tartar camp, when her uncle Gorah 
and his nephew Badal suggested a plan for the 
liberation of Bhinisi by which ntnther her life nor 
her fair naint’' would be endangered. A message 
was sent to Allah-ud-din that, on the day that he 
withdrew from his trenches, the princess would be 
sent to his tents ; but in a manner befitting her high 
.stati<m, and accom])anied by her female njations 
and handmaids, while stringent orders were to be 
issued by the Kmpcror for the preservation cjf their 
privacy. The conditions were accepted ; and, on 
the day cippointed, no less than seven hundred 
litters proceeded U) tlu* royal camp. Each litter 
was occupied by ont* of the bravest warriors of 
Chitor, atui was l)orne by six. armed soldiers dis¬ 
guised as bearers. Allali-iid-din had no .suspiciiui 
of the ruse, and nr)ne cried “equo ne credite." 'Hie 
Emperor’s tents were surrounded by high canvas 
screens, and when the litters had been deposited 
within th(* enclosure, half an hour was granted for 
a parting interview b(,‘twoen Bhimsi and his bride. 
The time had all but expired, and Allab-ud-din 
was about to gi^'e orders for the termination of the 
interview, when the Rajpiits threw off thtfir disguise. 
In the confusion which ensued, Bhi'msi made his 
escape from the enclosure, and, mounting a horse 
which had been placed in readiness for him, made 
for thi^ fortr('ss. His gallant rescuers covered his 
retreat until they perished to a man. For a moment 
only their d(;votion checked the pursuit. But it was 
enough ; and Bhj'msi galloped into Chitor with the 
Tartar host at his very heels. 

In the assault which followed, the Rajputs, headed 
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by Gorah and Radal, displayed th(‘ utmost bravery. 
Gorali was slain, and with him nearly every warrior 
of note in Chi'tor. Rut so terrible was the* havoe they 
made in the ranks of the (*nemy, that Allah-ud-din 
was forced i<,) retire, and to abandon, though only 
for a tini(‘, his cherished imterprise. Th(‘ Khomdu 
Rasa ci^ntains a vivid description of the manner in 
which the wif(i of Gorah re(X‘ived the intelligence of 
he» htisbaiurs death. 'FIk* d<dails are, doubth'ss, 
imaginary ; but that they are consistent with the 
truth we <'an wid! beli<‘ve. Summoning Radal, who, 
though but a stripling, had been s<‘verely wounded 
in th(‘ light, she desir(‘d him to relate how her lord 
had conducted himself. “He was the reaper,” the 
yoLitli repli<'d, “of tin' harvest of battle. On tluf 
gory bis.! of hojiour he spread a carpet of the slain. 
A barbarian ])rin('e his pilhnv he laid him down, 
and he s1ee})s surrounded by the foe.” Again she 
sa.id : “'(’<11 me, l^fidal. how did mv love Ix'havf* ? ” 
“() motlier,” said tin* kid, “how further describe* 
his deeds, when he left no foe to dread or admire 
him?” She smiled farewidl to the boy, and adding, 
“ my lord will chick' my ckday,” sprang into the 
Ikimes. 

Si'veral years ela]')sed, and Lakumsi had assiinn'd 
the c'ontrol of the static, before Allah-iid-di'n found 


himself strong enough to reat'w his attac'k on ('hitor. 
I'he history of this second siege is (aipiously inter¬ 
woven with legends. 'Plie latter, however, do not 
obseuri^ the facts, but merely fill igi gaps, or ac'iajunt 
for circumstanc'es for whicli history offers no explana¬ 
tion. From the outset, there seems to have been 


little chance of saving the city. Allah-ud-din had 
an overwhelming force at his disposal, and every 



the vigour of his aesault^ increased. One diglit* 
the Rina lay stretched on his pallet, phndi^r- 
as to how he might preserve at least one Of his ^ 
^elve sons from the i{4stfiiction which he knew to^ 
inevitable, he heard a vqiee saying} 

XI am hungry), and ic^ising hi4 eyes he saw, ' 
by the dim glare of the lamp, advancing between the 
granite columns, the majestic form of the guatdhm 
goddess of Chitor. ** Not satiated,’* exclainled the 
Rana, ** though eight thousand of my kin were late 
an ofifering to thee?” ** I must have regal victims,” 
was the inexorable reply, “and if twelve who wiar 
4he diadem bleed not for Chitor, the land will pass 
from the line,” 

On the morn he convened a council of his chiefe, 
to whom he revealed the vision of the night, which 
they tieated as the dream of a disordered fancy. He 
^commanded their attendance at midnight, when.again 
the form appeared, and repeated the terms. On which 
alone she would remain amongst them. “Though 
thousands of barbarians strew the eatth^ what are 
they to me? On each day enthrone a pdhicd. Let 
the kimtay the chhatra^ and the r/tafftara^ proclaim 
his sovereignty, and for three days Ifet his decrees 
be supreme; on the fourth let him meet the foe and 
his fate.” Whether we have merely the dctkm of the 
poet, or whether the scene was got up to animate the 
spirit of resistance, matters little ; it is consistent with, 
the belief of the tribe ; and the gage, whathei' it 
originated \vith the goddess oi with thg was 

fully accepted, and fully redeemed. 

^ These are the insigpia, o( roy{4|y^ fum 

A mgr; the ckkeuta is the ttinbre)Wvli§F«^ die the Stnuhig 

tail of U|e wdd ox, set la a gold hsadki# ^ ^ 
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On the conditions being known, a generous con¬ 
tention arose amongst the brave brothers as to who 
should be the first victim to avert the denunciation. 
Arsi urged his priority of birth ; he was proclaimed, 
the umbrella waved over his luiad, and on the fourth 
day he surrendered his short-lived honours and his 
life. Ajaisi, the next in birth, demanded to follow ; 
but he was the favourite son of his father, and at the 
laiter^S request he consent d to let his brothers pre¬ 
cede him. Eleven vii'tiin.s had fallen in turn, and a 
contest then arose between tin* Rana ajid his sur¬ 
viving son. But the fatluM' prevailed, and Ajaisi, in 
i^bedience to his commands, with a small band <^f 
followers, passed safely through the en(‘tny‘s lines, 
and took refuge in Kailwara. 

The Rana, satisfied that his line was not extinct, 
prepared to follow his brave sons. But another 
awful sacrifice, the terrible jolnit\ was to preced(i this 
last act of self-devotion. The* funeral pyre was 
lighted in the “ griiat subterranean retreat,” in 
chambers impervious to the light of day, and thitlier 
the defenders of Clntor watcluid their wives and 
daughters pass in procession, to the number of 
several thousands. The fair Pudmani closed the 
throng, ^nd when all had entered the cavern, the 
doors were shut upon them, and they were left to 
find security from dishonour in the devouring 
element. Then the Rana ordertid the gates of 
Chitor to be thrown open, and, calling his clans 
around him, descended to the plain, where he, and 
every man with him, hurled himselt against the foe, 
and slew until he was himself slain. 

After the Tartar irruption, Rcajputana resembled a 
country swept by a tornado ; her citadels and temples 
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in ruins, Ikm* villa^t*s abarHioned, her litdds d(*\'aslatofl. 
Of the dynasties tliat uere overthrown, some, like 
Chitor, Jaisalmir, and ILindi, were destined to raise 
llun'r ]u‘ads a^ain. Olliers ptnaslied utterly. The 
Rahtors of Marwar, and ilu' Cntehwahas of Ambar 
\v(‘re vet in a slaU' «)f insi^nifu'ance. But the 
Franiar.is, the Soi.'nikis, indetiil iwerv branch of 
tin* Aij;^nieular rari*, t'eased from that tinu‘ to have 
any political existence, llah-utl-din reinainetSl sofne 
days in Chitor, adiniriiii^' the ip'eatness of his con- 
(jiKcst; and haviiii^ ('oininilietl evi*ry at:t of barbarity 
and vandalism which a bit^oted /(xil could 
h(‘ handvd o\(‘r th.e city in charge to MaldtJo, th^ 
Jliiulii (‘hiei ol jhalawcir, wliom he had c<;n(|U(n‘d 
and (‘11 rolled anionj*' his vassals. 

This was the lirsi MUii of Chitor. Alloe'ether tin* 
annals na kon three and a half, the assault after the 
t‘scaj)(^ of Bhimsi b(‘ine- counted as the half; for 
tlioui^h th(‘ I'itv was not cajHured, the best and 
hi a vest wa-n' cut oft Amongst the Rajputs, 

all ^‘rand l)attles attended with *^reat slaui^ht(‘r were, 
jtermed “ By the sin of lh(‘ sack of Chitor,” 

i hi lor hit S(t((i hit f^itp, is the most solemn form of 
adjuralitm a K.ijpiit (Xin make use of. 

' ’I'tk' Ai.ihic v.i.id jji,a ^ a fall ur blow, parlicvilarly tlic 

■^1 1 iUliij; ol liyliliiMi”. 



iii. -Recovery of Chitor 


TiiK survivtM* of Cliitor, Rana Ajai.si, wais now in 
security at Kailw/ira, a town in the heart of the 
Aravii^li mountains, and at tlu‘ highest j^oint of one 
of the most extensivt; valh*ys of the range. Here he 
graduallv' collected idiout him the n*miiants ol the 
c.feins of M(i\var. It was tin* last behest of liis father 
ihat when In* attained “ om* luindred yc^irs” (a 
liguralive <‘xpression for dyiiig), tile son of Arsi, 
tin* t'lder ))roth(;r. should succi'cd him. This injunc¬ 
tion, from tin* di'liciimcy id' noble qualities iii his 
own sons, he readily fullilled. Hamir was the name 
of the son of Arsi, at this time a iail of twelve. 

Ajaisi, besides being an c‘xilt* from his capital, had 
tx) I'ontend witli the chietlains of the mountains, 
amongst whom tin* most formidable was Munja, who 
had on a former occasion raidi'd the Sln‘n> Nalla, tin* 


valley whore the Rana was now coni'ealed, and had 
w^ounded him on the head willi a spi^ar. Sajnnsi and 
Ajutisi, his own sotis, though fourteen and l'ifti‘en 
years old, an agi* at whii'h a RaJjiut ought to 
indicate his future character, proved of littli^ aid in 
the emergency. Hamir. however, accepted the feud 
a gain.St Munja, and set out in search of him, 
promising to return successful or not at all. In a 
few days he was seen entering the pass of Kailwara 
with Munja's head at his saddle-bow. Modestly 
placing the trophy ut his uncle’s feet, he exclaimed : 


“ Recognise the head of your foe." 


This decided the 
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faUi of the sons of Ajaisi, one of whom died ai 
Kaihvara, and the otlnn-, Sajunsi, departed for the 
I)t*khan, wliert; his issue rose faint.*; for lie was 
the anee.si<ir (»f Sivaji, tlie hiunder of tlie Satara 
throne, and his lineaf^e is ^iven in the chronicles 
of Mewar. 

1 lamir succe(‘tl(,‘d in and had si.\ly-foiir y<*ars 

j^raiuetl him to redcHun liis country from the ruin 
which had belalh‘n it. 'J'Ik* day on w'hieh he a/isuiyed 
the ensi|Lins of rule, he ilisplayt'd in the likii-diytr an 
canu‘SL of his futuri* eiieia^y. 1 le made a rapid inroad 
into the heart of Halaitcha, the <'(.>iinliy of his lati; 
eneni}', Miinja, and caiiliired its jn iiu'ipal stronghold, 
a circumstance which his folluw<*rs iet;arded as a sure 
om(*n (.>1 his future ^;rt atne*'S. File //XiF-t/rw;'si*^nilles 
the foray of inaut^^uration. It is a tiislom that has 
been ohstrrvetl from tinu' imm(‘morial, and is still 
maintained where an> si‘ml:>iam'<‘ of hostiliiv affords 
(opportunity for its praelicis On tlu* morning- of the 
installation, hav inj4're( i‘iv(*d tin* iih\i of so\'erei^nt\', 
the jiriiu'e at the head tii his retaimu's maloss a forav 
into the territor\ (»f any oiui with whom lie may iiave 
a feud, or with whom he may be indilferent as to 
exciting one ; he captures a stronghold or plunders 
a town, and returns with the trophies. If amity 
should ])ri‘\ail all around, a mock i(‘{)r(‘sentation of 
the eustiom takes plac(‘. 

When Ajaisi died, Makh'o, with the imperial 
fon es, was still li(»ldin^^ Chitor; hut he was not left 
in undisturbed possi*ssioii. llamir desolati^d th<* 
l^lains, and lelt to his enemy only the fortified tov\n.s 
Avliich could b(‘ occii])i(‘d with safety. Me com¬ 
manded all who owned his soverei^^nty either to quit 
their abodes and retiri* with their families to the 
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sheltor of the^ hills on iho tiast(Tn and w(*stcrn 
frontiers, or be recloaied aniongst liis enemies. 'I'he 
roads vv(Te rendered impassabh* frtnn his bands, to 
whom the intricate defiles of the hills oftered a 
means of retreat w'hi('h badled all ])ur.suit. He 
made Kaihvara his n^sidence, whi('h Ix'came tlu' clji(‘f 
rt‘fut^e <»f the emigrants from the plains. The town 
was admirably situated, beinr; a])proached by nanow 
di‘jjlesjfc\vhile a steep j)ass led o\(*r tile mountains to 
a still more ina<‘('(‘ssil)le rctreai, wlien* at a later time 
tli(‘ fortr(‘ss of Komulmi'r was Imilt, wt'll-walered 
ami woodetl, and with (‘\('ellent pasiiiraj^e, 'This 
tract, above j^o miles in bri-adtli, is 1,200 f<*et 
aoo\(* the le\el of tlie plain and 3,000 above 
the, sea, with a «'oii.^iderable qiianlit\' of aralfie 
land, and rre(‘ commiinif'ation to the west bv whicli 
suppli(‘s ('ould he procni'i'd fitmi M-lrw.'ir or (lUjarat, 
iis well as from lIi<‘ priiieipal !>hjl tracts, to wlease 
inliabilants mcire llian one R.'ina of Mew.ir was 
indebted lor assistance in the hour of nei'd. 'I'lie 
elevati'd plateau of iht‘ eastmu frontiin* <'onlained 
phu'es of almost ispial security; hut Aliali-ud-din 
• raversed th(*se in jierson, (hwastatine as he went. 

Such was the slaU' of Mewar ; its forlrt'sses oci'ii- 
pit*d by thc^ foe, cultivation and pcaaefid pursuits 
abandoned in consecjiumce of the jjerseverine’ 
hostility of Matnir, wlum MaUh‘o imdeavoured to 
<'oneiliate his pc'rst'cutor by offering him in inarriaj4<? 

* th(‘ hrind of a Hindu princc‘ss. Contrary to the 
wishes of his achisers, Hamir directed that “the 
C(jcoa-nut slioiild be* retained,"* ('oolly remaikin^ 

' A OKrDci-nvil i-s iilwny*' sunl with such :i piDjiosal Its reliuii sij^nifics 
that thu .illiuin'c is ficdiin-tl, :iiul is usually ic{;ai(lL(l as an iiHiili l>y ih*- 

iilci. 
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on the clangers pointed out, *‘my feet shall at least 
ascend the rocky st(^ps trodden by my ancestors.” 
It was stipulated that only live hundred horse 
should form his suite, and thus accompanied, he 
set out for Chitor. 

On his approach, the five sons of Maldeo advanced 
to m(*(*t him, but on the portal of the city no torun 
was susp(‘nd(‘d. He, however, accepted the un¬ 
satisfactory reply to his n^mark on its oi?f«issmn, 
anti ascended for the lirst time tlie ramp of Chitor. 
'I'he 10} an is the symbol of marriage, and its 
absence w^ould be regarded as an omen of S>he 
wtirsl description. It consists of three wooden 
bars, fastened h^getlier in the form of an ecpiilateral 
triangli*. and surmounted by the image of a peacock, 
'fhis (Mnl:)lem is suspended tullHU* from the gate of 
the city, or th<‘ porta! of tlie bride. The bridegr(K)in 
on horsebat'k, lance in hand, procot^ds to break thti 
A'/v///, which is did'ended by the damsels td the bride, 
who, frtim the parapet, assail him with missiles of 
various kinds, and (*sp(*ciall}' with a red powdtu- made 
from the llower of the fuihha, at the same time sing- 
ing songs (itted to thi^ occasion. At huigth the foruu 
is broken amidst the shouts of the bridegroom’s 
rc'tainers, when the fair defenders n*tire. 

Hamir w'as n'ceived in the ancient halls of his 
ancestors by Maldeo, his son Hanbir, and other 
chiefs. The i^ride. w'as led fortli aiul presented by 
her father, but without any of the solemnities* 
customary on such occasions; “the knot of their 
garments was tied, their hands united,” and thus 
they were left. It was the princess herself who 
revealed to Hami'r the^ significance of the barren 
ceremonial. He had married a widow ! His w^rath 
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at the insult thus offered to him was great; but 
when he learnt that his bride had been married in 
infancy, that the ))ridegroom died shortly afterwards, 
and that she. rould not even rerolleet his hice, he 
gn;w calmer ; and as he listeni‘d to her vows of 
fidelity, and to a schemt‘ which she revealed to him 
for the recovery of Chitor, h(‘ became more than 
reconciled to his fate. U is a jirivih^ge poss<‘ssed 
by ^ bi#degn)om to have one specific favour c<;mt)licd 
with as L\ part of the marriage dower, and Ilamir 
was instructed hy his brich* to ask for the servic<*s 
(d'*Jal, one of the civil ollicers of Chitor, and, with 
hjs bride thus ubtainc‘d, and the n^tainer whuse 
talents remained for trial, he made* his way back to 
Kailwara. 

Ivaitsi was the fruit of this marriage, and a f(;w 
months after his l)irth, the princ'ess, feigning some 
defect in the Innisidiold gods of Jvaihvara, cjbtained 
from her parents permission to bring the* chilci to 
Ciiitor and iilac't* him b(‘fore tiu; shrint; of his 
ancestors. "fhe time had l3(‘en well I'ho.sen, for 
Maideo, with a large portion of bis troops, was 
absent on a military expedition. lvs<'ort(‘d bv a party 
from Chitor, sh(‘ enlercxl th(‘ (bty, and, through the 
medium of Jal, suecetakfd in gaining ov(‘r th<‘ troops 
that were left. Ilamir was at. hand ; and a few hours 
later he was master of the fortress. Maideo, ou his 
return, was mi‘t with a “salute of arabas,” ‘ iind, his 
’force being too weak to attempt an as.sault, he 
carried the news of his hrss to King Mahim'id, who 
had succeeded Allah-ud-din on the' tlirom* of l.)elhi. 
The “ standard of the sun ” onc(‘ more; shone 
refulgent from the walls of Chitor, and the adherents 

‘ A kind of arquebu.’. 
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of Haini'r rctuiMicd fo>n» Jlie hill^ to their ancient 


abodes. 

fhil ii was not lonij b(‘fon‘ Mahmud advanced lo 

17 

the recovery his lost jxjsscsssion. Fortunately for 
MeWtir, lu! <liiected his march by way of the eastern 
plateau. \\ ln‘re th(“ intrii'acies of tin* countr}' robbed 
him of all the ad\antai;'e his supr.^rior numbers would 
hav(‘ ip'\(‘n him liad In* entt red l)v ih.e plains of ilie 
north. Ilamir, supported by e\ery chief in<Me^\fir, 
marrheil to meet him. d'he armies met at Sin‘:;;'f)li, 
and after a bl(X)dv em'ouitter Mahmiid was defeated 
and m<uh; pri^omu'. lie was confined for tlwee 
months in ('hhor, anti onls- releasetl when lu‘ had 

4 

a^o'eed to surrender Ajmir, Kinthambiir, an important 
fortress in llu' south-east eorner of the statt*, and 
Nain>r, ami to pay an indemnity of six lakhs of 
rupees and a hundred elephants. 

Uanliir, the son of Makit'o, offered to serve J lami'r, 
and was iL;i\en a post of honour and an tsstalt* for 
his mainlenanee. As he inadtt the e-rant, Hamir 
saitl ; “ I^at, seiwe, and be laitliful. Kt'mtanlx'r that 
\’oti are no lonei-r tin; st'rvaiU oi a d'<x>rk, hut of a 
(liudu <if >our own faith." Danbi'r slmrtly aftiu' 
('arried bv assault the aiu'imU fortrtsss tjf l>liainsror 
on the C’hambal, which was iiu orporaled with Mew.ir, 
whose boundaries wert: now more widely extended 
than they bad (wer b«*en hehire. Ilamir was tiu; 
soh‘ llimlu [)rim'e of power h“fl in India; all the 
ancient dynasties were ('ruslu^d, and the ancestors' 


of the jU'cseiU rulers of Mfirwar and Jaipiir paid liitn 
]iomag<‘ and olx'yed his summons, as did the prim es 


of Hundi, (Gwalior, ChaiKkh*i, Raisen, and Abu. He 


died full of years, leaving a nanu^ still honoured in 
Aiew’ar, as one of the w'isest and most g'allant of 
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ht*r princes, and iM-fpiealliincf a \V(‘]l-estal)li.shed and 
extensive power to liis son. 

Diirinj^ the two <'(Mituries which fullowt'd tin: 

recover\' of th<* ('ajjital, ilie slreni^th and solidity of 
tlie po^\<‘rof Nrc'war w(‘re i^'rc^atca* than at anv othra* 
piM'iod of Iter historv. 'I'hoiio^h almost siinatunded 
hv Muhammadan kintMoms, in llie mn'th, 

M:il\\a in tlic south, and (iujarat in the t\esi, shi* 
suc«f^‘S‘^fnllN' op[)o.se(.l them all. The d\ nast\' in 
possi*ssion, for the tinn* of the imj^eria! 

throni*, 'rui^hlak, Khilji, or i.odi, covirled il\e fa\our 
of "the l\.inas. \vhos(‘ jtouer was so consolidated tiiat 
•^‘jev t\ere able not onl\' to iep<‘l the iiuatler, but 
lo 'arrt' lh<*ir vidorious arms abn>ad to Surashtra 

In the wisst, and in the norlli to tin' \(‘r\' walls of 
d»<‘ M<Ji;ul <api(al. Fn'sidi's a lone repose, their 

sid>ie( ts noisl ha\«‘ enjoved hi^h pne j^perii \’ diniiiiL; 
tills epoch, ii ue mat jud_i.:e from the mai^^nil'ns'in e 
ol tlndr public work'-, when a .sin;4h triumphal 
eohimn etjsl tin' inconn' ol a kin.edom to t'rect. The 
I’v.'htas wer<‘ intariabh patrons oi the arts, nnue 
especially of ari-hiti-etun'. <ind <\('ry scar saw the 
I'.ijjital enricln'd willi ni'w and costly monuments, 
d'hat it was possil>le to si't aside vast sums for 
works of this nature, and at tin' same time to 
provide adt'ijualt' nn'cms for the defence of her 
I'onstantly - iin reasiiiu lei ritoi i«*s, shows how \ er\' 
<'onsid('rabl(' tin* re\enues of the stati* had l)econn‘. 

f 

d’he annual mililaiw expenditure must havi' been 
enormous ; for it includi'd not only tin* maint<'nan<'e 
of a laroe standin^^ army, consistalmost (uUirely 
of cavalry, but the upk< ep and garrisoning;- of m, 
less than eighty-four fortresses. 

Khaitsi succeeded in I065. 


lie still further 
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^mded boundaries^ adding: lo bia dddxmions 
*Patan, and t3ie whole district of Chappan, 
apd be gained a signal victory over the monarch of 
Oefhi at Bakfole. Unhappily, his Hie terminated 
in a family broil with the vassal chief of Banoda, 
whose daughter he was about to espouse. His place 
t^as taken by Lakha Rana, whose first act was the 
subjugation of the mountainous region known as 
Merwara, embracing the upper portion of the Aravalli 
range, forming the north-western boundary of the 
state. But an event of much greater iipportancct 
and which most powerfully tended to the prospertty 
of the country, was the discovery of tin and silver 
mines in the newly-acquired district of Chappan. 
Lakha was the first to work them, and the profit 
resulting therefrom was expended on the excavation 
of reservoirs, the erection of strongholds, and the 
rebuilding of the temples and palaces demolished 
by AUah-ud-djn. A portion of his own palace yet 
exists, in the same style of architecture as the more 
ancient one, the abode of the fair Pudmani. A 
tejnple which he built, and dedicated to the creator, 
Bramba, an enormous and costly fabric, is also in 
existence} being the shrine of “the One,” and 
consequently containing no idol, it may thus have 
escaped the ruthless fury of the invaders. 

Lakha encountered the emperor Muhammad Shah 
Lodi, and on one occasion defeated an imperial, army 
near Bednor, the fortiess erected for the deduce of* 
the recently-subdued Merwdra tract, Uv^ to 6^n 
advanced age, and gave up his life in 
to expel the “ barbarian frpm the holy 
Such an act of devotion was by no meankv 
among the early princes of R^jasthdq^* Oi^ny of 
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who^> at the approach of old age, sought td make 
their pfeace with heaven ‘^for the sins inevitably 
committed by one who wields a sceptre ** by embark¬ 
ing on the holy war, in which to meet death was 
to secure beatitude in the next world, and exemption 
from second birth. 



iv.—Chonda and Khdmbho 


THOUCiH lacking the refinements of the more cultured 
nations of the west, tliere was one respect in which 
the Rajput could \'ie with the most civilised men of 
any age or climt*, namely, in his devotion ter.the fair 
sex. Like the ancient Gc^rman or Scandinavian, he 
consulted his wife in every transaction ; from her 
ordinary actions he drew the omen of success, and 
he appended to her name the epithet or godlike. 

In spite of her incarceration, the influence of the 
Rajpiitni in ])ublic as w(dl as domestic affairs was 
oftiMi far more powerful than that of her husband. 
C\'sf (Tttix lioiiiincs ti Jnirc ties <^ra}idt's choscs^ c\'st anx 
fannies ii h's insf/irr^ is a maxim to which no Kajj)iit 
cavalier woidd have refused to subscribe*. lie knew 
there was no retniat into which tlui report of a gallant 
exj)loit would not penetrate, and set fair hearts in 
motion to be thi; object of his searcli ; and he was 
ready *lo engage in ih(‘ most desperate enterprise 
to pn)ttM t llie honour, or win the regard of the lady 
of his choice. Nothing fired his resentment more 
speedily than an offence against female delicacy, 
and there are many instances in the history of 
Rajasthan w'hen a ribald jest was sufficient to cause 
a feud which generations of bloodshed could not 
extinguish. 

But however exalted the respect of the Rajpiit 
for the fair sex, he nevertheless held that 

Nothing lovelier can be found 
In woiuiin, than to study household good ; 
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and inattention to domestic duties was a crime not 
to be overlooked. On one occasion, during the 
most tempestuous period of the history of Mewar, 
the Rana had bestowed a daughter on a foreign 
chieftain, to whom he had made a grant of the district 
of Sadri; and the royal bride showed a disposition 
to resent the control of her less exalted lord and 
master. To the courteous request, Ranawatji, fill 
me a cAp of water,'’ he received a contemptuous 
refusal, with the remark that the daughter of a 
hundred kings would not become cup-bearer to the 
chieftain of Sadri. “ Very well,” replied tlie plain 
soldier, “ you may return to your father’s house, if you 
can be of no use in mine.” A messenger was instantly 
sent to the court, and the incident, with every 
aggravation, was reporU-d. I'he princess followed 
on the heels of her messenger, and a summons soon 
arrived for the Sadri chi(‘f to attend his sovereign 
at the capital. He obeyed ; and arrived in time to 
give his explanation just as the Raiui wns proceeding 
to hold a full court. As usual, the Sadri chief was 
placed on his sovereign’s right hand, and when the 
court broke up, the heir-apparent of jMewar, at a 
preconcerted sign, stood at the edge of the carpet, 
performing the menial office of holding the slippers 
of the chief. Shocked at such a mark of extreme 
respect, he stammered forth some words of heunage, 
his unworthiness, etc., to which the Rana replied, 
‘^As my son-in-law, no distinction too great can 
be conferred ; take home your wife, she will never 
again refuse you a cup of water.” 

To illustrate the respect and deference to which 
the R^jpiitni was accustomed we will give another 
short anecdote. The celebrated Raja Jai Singh of 

c 
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Ambar had espoused a princess of Haravati, whose 
manners and j»arb, accordant with the simplicity of 
that provincial capital, subjected her to the badinage 
of the more advanced court of Ambar, whose ladies 
had exchanged their national dress for that of the 
imperial court at Delhi. One day, when alone with 
his bride, the prince began playfully to contrast the 
sweeping Jupe of Ivotah with the more scanty robe 
of the belles of his o\vn capital, and, taking up a 
pair of scissors, said he would reduce it to an equality 
with the latter. Offended at such levity, she .seized 
his sword, and, assuming a threatening attitude, said 
that in the house to which she had the honour to 
belong, they were not habituated to jests of such a 
nature ; that mutual respect was the guardian, not 
only of happiness but of virtue ; iind she assured 
Jiim, that if lie ever again so insulted her, he would 
11 nd that the daughter of Kotah could use a sword 
more effectively than the prince of Ambar the 
scissors, adding, that she would prevent any further 
scion of her house from being subjected to similar 
disrespect, by declaring such intermarriages tilac^ or 
forbidden, which interdict yet exists.- 

It was a jest of an equally harmless description 
which robbed Chonda, the eldest son of Lakha, of 
his throne, and which, in its consequences, proved 
more disastrous to the fortunes of Mewar than the 
armies of the Moguls. Lakha Rana was advanced 
in years, his sons and grandsons established in suit¬ 
able domains, when “the cocoa-nut came” from 
Rinmal, prince of Mandor, to affiance his daughter 
with the heir of Mewar. When the embassy was 
announced, Chonda was absent, and the old chief 
was seated in his chair of state, surrounded by his 
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court. He received the messenger of Mymen 
courteously, and observed that Chonda wcnilcl soon 
return and take the gage ; “ for,” added he, drawing 
his fingers over his mustachios, “ I don't suppose 
you send such playthings to an (^Id greybeard like 
me.” This little sally was, of course, applauded and 
repeated, and Chonda, offended at delicacy being 
sacrificed to wit, declined to accept the symbol which 
his ^^tluA had, even in jest, supposed might be 
intended for himself. The old Rana was greatly 
inc(*nsed at his son’s obstinacy, and, as the cocoa-nut 
could not be returned without gross insult to Kinmal, 
he ^decided to accept it himself. lie made Chonda 
swear that, in the event of his having a son, he 
would renounce his birthright, and be to the child 
but “the first of his Rajpiits”; and Chonda swore 
by I^klinga, thi* presiding deity of the S<‘sodias, to 
fulfil his father’s wishes. 

Within a year of his marriage, a s(jn, Mokul, was 
born, .and, to ensure his peaceful succession, the Rana, 
before setting out on his crusade to (Jya, <'aused the 
ceremony of his installation to be performed. Chonda 
was the first to do homage and swear fidelity to the 
future sovereign, only reserving for himself, as the 
recompense for his renunciation, tlie first place in 
the councils, and stipulating that in all grants to 
the vassals of the crown his own symbol, the lance,' 

’ The martial Rajputs arc not strangers l<> uriuoiial hearings. The 
great banner of Mewiir exliibils a golden •siin on a crimson field ; those of 
the chiefs bear a daijgci. Amhar displays tin- ///««<’tr, or five- 
coloured flag. The lion lairpanl on an aigonl field wu-. the einhicin of 
(Jhandcri. The peacock wio aKo a lavouiilc cnihlcm, ami a peacock’.s 
feather often adonu’d the turhan ni'n R.ijphi w.iriior. These eml^Ieins h.ad 
a religious significance amongst the R.ljpiits, ami were adojned from their 
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should be superadded to the signature of the chief, 
a practice which obtains to the present day. 

The sacrifice of Chonda to offended delicacy was 
great; for besides being brave, franlc, and a skilled 
soldier, he possessed all the qualities requisite for a 
ruler; and after his father’s departure and death, he 
conducted the public affairs of the state with ability 
and success. Hut the queen-mother, the natural 
guardian of her infant’s rights, felt umW'agq and 
discontent at her loss of power, forgetting that, but 
for Clionda, she would never have been mother to 
the Rc'uia of M<nvar. She watched with a jealous 
eye all his jjrocet dings, and made no attempt to 
conc'.eal h<*r suspicions that he was aiming at absolute 
sovertMgnly, and that if In? did not assume the title 
of R.'ina, h<; would reduce it to an empty name. 
Chonda^ knowing the purity of his own motives, 
for some tiimi inad«; allowaiK'es for maternal solici¬ 
tude ; but his position so(jn became unendurable, and 
he threw iq) the reins of government in disgust. 
Hidding his successor look well to the rights of the 
Sesydias, he retired to the court of Mandu, where * 
he was rec(*ived with distinction, and the district of 
Halkir was assigned to him by the prince. 

ffis departure was the signal for an influx of the 
kindred of th(; (lueen, amongst whom were her brother 
Joda (who afterwarils gave his name to Jodhpur), and 
lier father, the old Rao Rinmal. It was soon seen 
that Chonda’s parting words were no idle warning, 
and the qiu‘en-mother found that, instead of safe- 

mythology. A f.iniou> Khi'chi' Icaclci, Jai Singli never went to battle 
without the god of hi^ hoii.'iC at Ids saddle bow. “ Victory to Bajrang” 
was his .ignal for the ehaigo so dreaded by the Mahrattas, and often was 
the deity sprinkled with his blood and that of his foe. 
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guarding her own position and her son’s interests, 
she had jeopardised both. With his grandson on 
his knee, the old Rao would sit on the throne of 
Mew^ir, and when the boy quitted him for play, the 
royal ensigns* continued to wave over his head. This 
was more than the Sesodia nurse could bear, and 
one day, bursting with indignation, she demanded 
of the queen if her kin w'as to defraud her ow'ii child 
of h^s isfheritance. l^'horoughly alarmed, the queen 
addressed a remonstrance to her father, the only 
reply to which w^as a hint threatening the life of 
her offspring. Her fears were soon increased by 
the assassination of Raghudeva, Choiida’s brother, 
a prince beloved by the Sesodias for his virtues 
and manly courage. 

In this extremity, the queen-motluT turned her 
thoughts to Chonda, and she contrived to apprise 
him of the danger which threatened his race. The. 
latter, on his dejiarture from Chitor, had been 
accompanied by 200 Juintsinen, vliost' ancestors 
had served the chiefs of Mewar from ancient 
times. On the pretext of visiting their families, 
whom they had left behind, these men gained 
admission to the city, and succeeded in getting 
themselves enrolled among the keepers of the 
gates. The queen-mother was counselled to cause 
the young prince to descend daily with a numerous 
retinue to give feasts to the surrounding villages, 
sChd not to fail, on the “ festival of lamps,” to 
hold the feast at Gosunda. 

"^’he instructions were carefully attended to. The 
day arrived ; the feast was held at Gosunda ; but 
night began to close in, and no Chonda appeared. 
With heavy hearts the nurse, the purohit, or family 
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priest, and others in the secret, moved homeward. 
They had reached the eminence known as Chi'tori, 
when forty hors(Mnen passed them at a gallop, and 
at their head Chonda in disguise, who by a secret 
sign paid homage as he passed to his younger 
brother and sovereign. The band reached the upper 
gate unchecked, and when challenged said that they 
were neighbouring cliieftains who, hearing of the 
feast at Gosiinda, had the'honour to escort tKe young 
prince home. rhe story obtained credit ; but the 
main body, of which this was but the advance, 
presently coming up, the treachery was apparent. 
Chonda unsheath(K.l his sword, and, at his well- 
known shout, liis huntt‘rs were speedily in action. 
The gatt\s were ilung open, the guards cut to pieces, 
and in a few moments (‘V(M'y Rahtor had been killed 
or hunted out of the city. 

The end of Rao Rinmal was more ludicrous than 
tragical. When th(‘ gates were rushed, he was in 
his palace, luilf intoxicated with wine, and dallying 
with a Sesodia maiden whom force had compelled 
to his side. 'Vho drunken old chief was no match 
for ♦the lith(^ Rajpiitni, who, hearing the tumult 
without, dexterously bound him to his bed with 
his own Marwari turban ; and, before his dazed 
senses could realise what was taking place, the 
messengers of hite were at the door of his apart¬ 
ment. Wild with rage, lu* struggled to extricate 
himself, and bv sonu^ tortuosity of movement 
got upon his legs, his pallet at his back like a 
shell. With no arms but a brass vessel of ablution, 
he levelled to tlu; ground more than one of his 
assailants, before a ball from a matchlock extended 
him on the floor of his palace. 
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But Chonda’s revenge was not yet satisfied. He 
pursued Rao Joda who, though he managed to make 
good his escape, was obliged to leave Mandor to its 
fate. This city Chonda entered by surprise and 
captured without difficulty. It was held by his two 
sons, whom he left in possession, for a period of 
twelve years, at the end of which time, Joda, with 
the assistance of the chieftains of Mewoh and Pabiiji, 
suci^eed^d in recovering his capital. The elder son 
of Chonda with many adherents was slain ; and the 
younger, deserted by the subjects of Mandor, trusted 
to the swiftness of his horse to escape, but was over¬ 
taken, and killed on the borders of God war. Thus 
joda, in his turn, was avenged; but “ the fued was 
not balanced.*' 'IVo sons of Chitor had fallen for 
one t hief of Mandor. But wisely rellecting on the 
original aggression, and on the superior power of 
Mt^war, joda sued for peact‘, and to (luench the feud, 
agreed tliat the spot where Chonda’s younger son fell 
should be the future barrier of the two states. The 
entire province of (.h)dwar was comprehended in this . 
cession, and nunained in the possession of Ihtj Ranas 
for more than three centuries. Chonda’s name is one 
of th(^ most famous in the annals of Mewar, and he 
was the founder of thtj famous clan called after him 
the Chondawats, who played so prominent a part in 
the later history <jf the state. 

Mokul, who oV)tained the throne by Chonda’s 
'surrender of his birthright, succeeded in 1398, and 
reigned not unworthily for twenty years. He took 
possession of Sambur and its salt lakes, and other¬ 
wise strengthened and extended his territories, which 
the distracted state of the country, consequent on 
Timur’s invasion, rendered a matter of little difficulty. 



liittrrfered by his Uncl^Si jChe litttural bfbtheTrs 
of I71S father, who coosidereti thentselves affronted by 
a Supposed aUusion, on the part of the prlf^, to the 
irregularity of their origin. He was followed by his 
son Khumbho m 1419, under whorti Mewar reache4^ 
the zenith of her prosperity, 

A hundred years had elapsed since Ali&h'ud-^in 
had trampled on the glories of Chftor. The fcity 
reco\ered the sack, and new defenders $prutf|f 
up to replace those u ho had sacrificed themseltFos for 
her preservation. All that was wanting t(^4ngthettl 
her resouri es against the storms that we^ catlsettOg 
on the Caucasus and the banks of the Oxtis, was 
effectfd by Khumbho, who, with Harair’s energy, 
""Lakha’s taste for the arts, and a genius compre¬ 
hensive as either and more fortunate, succeedeq^ in 
all his undertakings, and once more raised the 
“crimson banner’ of Mewar upon the banksthe 
Caggar Of the eighty-four fortresses for the 
of the state, thirt>-two were erected by 
Hand the famous Komulmir, or foitress of KhunibhOj^ 6 
an impel ishable example of his stupendous 
1 his'' stronghold occupies the top of a lo^iiiy kbd 
precipitous hill, rising to a height of mOre thiati 
3,000 feet above the sea A massive wall, with 
numerous towers and pierced battlements efncIo$Cs 
a space some miles in extent below. The ascent is 
very narrow, and four gateways have to be 
before the entiance to the fortiess can be fs^aChed, 
The battlements rise, tier upon tiei, to the of 

the hill, which is crowned with the B^dal Mahal, or 
“cloud-capped palace ” of the Rdnas. He^lso binft 
a citadel on the peak of Abu, where he 

ib^azine and alarm-tower still bear mtike i 
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and in a rude temple the bronze elUigies of Khxnnbho 
and his father receive divine honours. 

Besides these monuinenis of his genius, two ( oii- 
secrated to religion still survive ; that of “ Khutnbho 
Shaim ” on Mount Abu, which, thougdi w'ortiiy to 
attract notice elsewhere, is here <HMi))sed bv a crowd 
of more interesting objects ; and the oilier a temple 
erected in the Sadri pass, and one of the largest 
buddiiK^s existing. It is said to liave cosi upw'ards 
of .a million pounds te* l>idld. It consists ot lliree 
stories, and is sup[)oried by gianis ('olumns 
feet in lieighr. The itiliu-ior is inlaid with niosai^-s 
of cornelian and agate. Khfnnbho alsf> attained some 
fame as an author, ht.-^ principal weak ix'ing a com- 
nnmtarv on tlie (///t' ijoviN'hr^ or “ Divint^ Mi*]odies.‘’ 
IBs wife, Mira Bai, a Rahlor princess, famed lor her 
beauty ami piety, ^vas a writer of poetry, and jnauv 
of h<*r odes and Iivniii5j l(> tin* deity an^ yet fjrescrvtfd 
and cui mi red, 

Khiimblnfs military aclii<‘vements were many ; but 
tlu' mc)sL famcius of tiunn w;»s his tlefeat of tht‘ com¬ 
bined armies of Mfdw a ami (lujar-it. it was towards 
the <'losc of the KIdiji ds nasty that tin; satraps of 
j^elbi began to shake oh the imperial yok(‘, and to 
establish tliemscives as independent nilcTs. i^'ive 
distinct kingdoms were created : Ih'japur and Gol- 
conda in the Deklian, and jaunpi'ir, Mahva, and 
Gujarat in Hindustan propi'r. 'riu* two latter Iiad 
attained considerable j'lower w.lu-n Ivluimbho ascimded 
the throne, and in (he year 1.^40 tln^y formed 
a league against him and invaded his kingdom. 
The Rana met tliem on the plains of Mahva. 
bordering on his own slate, at tlie head of 
100,000 horse and foot and 14,000 elephants. The 
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invaders were entirely defeated, and Mahniiid, tlie 
Khilji sovereign of Malwa, was carried captive to 
Chttor. Abiil Fazil, the famous chronicler, relates 
this victory, and dilates on Khiimbho’s greatness of 
soul in setting his enemy at liberty without ransom 
or gifts. The annals of Me war, however, state that 
Malimiid was conlined six months in Chi'tor ; and, 
that llie tn^phies of conquest were retained, we have 
evidcMice from Babar, wlio mentions recovering from 
the son of Rfina Sanga the crown of the Miilwa king. 
A column, the building of which occupied ten 
years, commemorates this victory, and tlie prowess 
of Khiimbho who saved his ('ountry when “shakinj^ 
the earth, the lords of (bijur-khand and Mfilwa, 
with armies overwhelming as tlu‘ oc{*an, invadc^d 
M(‘dpat." 

Khiimblio occupied the thron(‘ for half a century, 
ami his reign was the most glorious in the history 
of Mevvar. I 5 ut the year which should have been a 
jubilee was marked by the foulest crime recorded 
in the annals. His lif(‘, which nature must soon 
have closed, was terminated by the poniard of an 
assassin—that assassin, his son ! 



V.— Rdna Sanga 


Ui)A was tlie name of the parricide whose unnatural 
ambition bereft of life the author of his existence. 
But sKth is the detestation which marks this unusual 
crime that his name is left a blank in tin* annals, nor 
is he ever referred to except by the epithet hatidro^ 
“the murderer.” Shunned by his kin, he was com¬ 
pelled to look abroad for succour to maintain himself 
on LiKi throne polluted by his crime. He made the 
Deora prince independent in Abu, and bestowed 
Ajmir, Sambur, aiul adjacent districts on the princi* 
t)f Jodhpi'ir, as the prict; of thcnr friiuidship. JUit 
thoiiq;h h(^ bribiid tluun witli provinces, he felt that 
he could neither claim regard from, nor plact* any 
dependence uj'ion them. M(‘ humbled himself before 
the king of Delhi, oflering him a daughter in 
marriage to obtain his sanction to his authority ; 
“but heaven manifested its vengeance to prevent 
this additional iniquity.” He had scarcely quitted 
the audience chamber on taking leave of the king, 
when a flash of lightning struck him to the earth, 
whence he neviM' rose. 

The hatidro was not only a parricide but a usurper, 
for the real heir-apparent was Raemal, who had been 
exiled by Khiimbho for an act of disrespect of which 
he had, unwittingly, been guilty. Having already 
defeated the forces of the pretender in a pitched 
battle, he had now little difficulty in establishing 
himself on the throne. He sustained the warlike 
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reputation of his predecessors, and carried on inter¬ 
minable strife with Gheas-ud-din of Mahva, defeating 
him in several encounters, after the last of which 
the Khilji king sued for peace. Raemal had three 
sons who, unhappily for their country and their 
father’s repose, discarded fraternal affection for deadly 
hate. Each aimed at the throne, as did also their 
uncle Surajmal, and the feuds and dissensions 
consequent upon their rivalry kept the state in 
perpetual turmoil. Tlie narration of these feucJs, 
though it might afford a characteristic picture of the 
mode of life of the Rajpiits when their arms were not 
required against their country’s foes, would prove 
both long and wearisome. In the end, all the 
rivals were slain except Sanga, the rightful heir- 
apparent, who lived to succeed his father in T509. 

So great had the prosperity of Mewar now beicome 
that Rana Sanga is described in tlu^ annals as the 
kullns (crown) on the pinnacle of her glory. From 
him we shall witness this glory on the wane ; and 
though many rays of splcMidour illuminate her 
declining career, they serve l)ut to gild the ruin. 
The ipiperial throiu', held successively by the 
dynastit^s of (jhazni, Glu^r, Khilji, and Lodi, w'as 
now shivered to pi(‘ces, and numtn’ous petty thrones 
were constructed of its fragments. Mewar little 
dreaded these imperial puppets, “when Amurath 
to Amurath succeeded,” and when four kings reigned 
simultaneously between Delhi and Bemires. The 
kings of Mahva, though leagued with those of 
Gujarat, could make no impression on Mewar when 
Sanga led her heroes. Eighty thousand horse, seven 
R^jas of the highest rank, nine Raos, and one 
.hundred and four chieftains bearing the titles of 
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Rawul and Rawut, with live hundred war elephants, 
followed him to the field. The princes of Marwar 
and Am bar did him homage, and the Raos of 
Gwalior, Ajmir, Si'kri, Raisen, Chanderi, Biindi, 
Ramp^ira, and Abu, served him as tributaries, or 
held of him in fief. 

In a short time, Sanga entirely allayed the dis¬ 
orders occasioned by the internal feuds of his family. 
JrJ^ r^rganised his forces, with which he always 
kept the field ; and, ere called to contend with the 
descendants of Timiir, he had gained eighteen 
pitched battles against the kings of Delhi and 

Malwa. The Pilakhal river became the northern 

• 

boundary of his territories, which extended to the 
Sindh river in the east, and to iMalwa in the south, 
while his native hills formed an impn*gnable barrier 
in the west. I'hus he swayed, clirectly or by control, 
the greater part of Rajasthan ; and had not fresh 
hordes of Tartars and L/sbecs from the prolific shores 
of the Oxus and Jaxartes again poured down on 
the devoted plains of Hindustan, the crown of the 
Chacravarta might once more have circled the brow 
of a Hindu, and the banner of supremacy, transferred 
from Indraprastha, iniglii have waved from the battle¬ 
ments of Chi'tor. But Babar arrived to rally the 
dejected followers of the Koran, and to collect them 
around his own victorious standard. 

The Rajput prince had a worthy antagonist in the 
king of Ferghana. Like Sanga, he had been trained 
in the school of adversity. In 1494, at the tender 
cige of twelve, he succeeded to a kingdom ; ere he 
was sixteen, he defeated se\(‘ral confederacies and 
conquered Samarkand, and in two short years, again 
lost and regained it. His life was a tissue of 
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successes and reverses; at one moment hailed lord 
of the chief kingdoms of Transoxiana; at another, 
flying unattended, or putting all to hazard in 
desperate single combats. Driven from Ferghana, 
in despair he crossed the Hindu Kush, and in 1509 
the Indus. Between the Punjab and Cabul he 
lingered seven years, ere he advanced to measure 
swords with Ibrahim of Delhi. Fortune returned 
to his standard ; Ibrahim was slain, his armyVouJed 
and dispersed, and Delhi and Agra opened their 
gates to the fugitive king. A year later, he ventured 
against the most jiowerful of his new antagonists, 
the Rana of C.'hitor. 

f 

It was in h'ebruary 1527 that Babar advanced from 
Agra and Sikri to oppose Sanga who, at the head of 
almost all the princes of Rajasthan, was marching to 
attack him. On th(* iith of the month, according 
to the chnjnicles, .Sanga encountered the advance 
guard (jf the d’artars, amounting to 1,500 men 
at Bicina, and entirely destroyed them. Rein¬ 
forcements met the same fate, and the news of the 
disaster, carried to the main body by the few Avho 
escaped, with their lives, created the utmost dismay. 
Accustomed to reverses, Babar adopted every precau¬ 
tion that a mind fertile in expedients could suggest 
to reassure the drooping spirits of his troops. He 
threw up entrenchments in which he placed his 
artillery, connecting his guns by chains, and, in 
the more exposed parts, chcvmtx dc frise^ united by 
leather ropes—a precaution continued in every sub- 
.sequent change of position. B.'ibar was blockaded 
in his encampment for nearly a fortnight. Every¬ 
thing seemed to aid the Hindu cause. Even the 
Tartar astrologer asserted that, as Mars was in 
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the west, whoever should engage coming from the 
opposite quarter was doomed to defeat. At length, 

• unable to endure the state of almost total inactivity 
in which he was placed, Babar determined to court 
the favour of heaven by renouncing his besetting sin, 
and thus, having merited superior aid, to extricate 
himself from his peril. The naivete of his vow must 
be given in his own words. “ On Monday,” he says, 
**the agrd of the first Jamadi, 1 had mounted to 
sur^^ey my posts, and in the course of my ride was 
seriously sti uck with the reflexion that I had always 
resolved, one lime or another, to make an effectual 
repentance, and that some traces of a hankering after 
tfie re nunciation of forbidden works had ever remained 
in my heart, i said to myself, ‘ O my soul, how 
long wilt thou continue to take pleasure in sin? 
Repentance is not unpalatable-- taste it.’ Thereupon, 
withdrawing myself from such temptation, I vowed 
never mort^ to drink wine. Maving sent for the gold 
and silver goblets, with all the other utensils used 
for drinking parties, I directed them to be broken, and 
renounced the use of wine, purifying my soul. The 
fragments of the goblets and other utensils, 1 directed 
to be divided amongst dervishes and the poor.”^ 

But thf; destruction of the wine flasks would 


appear only to have added to the existing consterna¬ 
tion. The desperate situation in which this mighty 
conqueror was placed is best described by himself. 


•“ At this time,” he writes, 


“ a general consternation 


and alarm prevailed among great and small. There 


was not a single jierson who uttered a manly word, 
nor an individual who delivered a courageous opinion. 
The V’^azirs, whose duty it was to give good counsel, 


^ Memoirs oj /iiidar, tr:in»Uiti:d by \V, Krskine. 
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and the Amirs, who enjoyed the wealth of king¬ 
doms, neither spoke bravely, nor was their counsel or :• 
deportment such as became men of firmness. During 
the whole course of this expedition, Khalifeh con¬ 
ducted himself admirably, and was unremitting and 
indefatigable in his endea^'Ours to put everything in 
the best order. At length, observing the universal 
discouragement of m}- troops, and their total want of 
spirit, I formed my plan. I called an assembly of all 
the Amirs and o!Tieers, ami addressed them : ‘ Ncible- 
nuM] and soldiers! ICvery man that comes into the 
world is siibjec't to dissoliilioii. When we are passed 
away and gone*, (Jod only survivt*s, unchangeable. 
Whoever c<nnes to tlie feast of life must, before it is 
over, drink from the cup of death, fie who arrives 
at tht‘ inn mtntality, must one day inevitably take 
his departure from that house (if sornm', the world. 
Plow miicli btHler it is to clitj with honour than to live 
with infamy ! 

“‘Them(.»st high Crod has been propitious to us, 
and lias now placi'd us in su<'h a crisis, that, if we 
fall in the iifdd we die the death of martyrs ; if we 
suivivr, wi; risi; victorious, the avengers of the 
cause oi God. fa*t us, tlien, with one acc'ord, swear 
on God’h lioly word, that none of us will even think 
of turning his fac(‘ from this warfare, mir desert from 
the battle and slauglit<‘r that (Misues till his soul is 
separated from his body.'”’ 

^ .After this li.uanguo, Bahar piisliod I'li a leu of hU troops to skirmish 
with a parly of (lu* fnemy, hy uay of taking an oiiu-n. “They took,” be 
tells us, “.I minihet of I’agans and cut off their heads, which they brought 
away, Malek Kasim .al^o cut off and Brought in some heads. IJe ; 
behaved extremely well. This incident raised the spirits of our army * 
excessively.” {Mtmoirs oj Bdbay.) 
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This stirring appeal produced the greatest enthu¬ 
siasm. “ Master and servant,” he tells us, “ small and 
great, all with emulation, swore in the form that I 
had given them. My plan succeeded to admiration, 
and its effects were instantly visible, far and near, 
on friend and foe.” Why the Rana gave Babar two 
whole weeks in whicli to reanimate the courage of 
his troops will probably never be explained. The 
dela^' {froved as unfortunate for him as it did 
advantageous to the Tartar. It gave the latter the 
opportunity of proposing terms of peace, and this 
necetssitated the presence in his camp of a Rajput 
prjnce to conduct tlu; negotiations. The chief of 
Raisen, by name Sillaidi, was chosen as the 
medium of communication. It was found impossible 
to arrange terms, and Sillaidi came back without 
a treaty, but with treach(*ry in his heart. 

Babar was not a man to let the iron grow cold. 
Having stirred his troops to the necessary pitch of 
enthusiasm, he at once broke up his camp, and 
marched in order of battle to a position two miles 
in advance, the Rajpiits skirmishing up to his guns. 
7'he attack commenced by a furious onset on his 
centre and right wing, and for several hours the 
conflict was tremendous. The Tartar artillery made 
dreadful havoc in the close ranks of the Rajput 
cavalry, who never fought with more devotion than 
on that fatal day. .So ably were Babar’s guns served 
that his assailants could neither force his slight 
entrenchments nor reach the infantry which defended 
them. ' While the battle was still doubtful, the 
traitor of Raisen, who led the van, went over to 
Babar, and Sanga, himself severely wounded and 
the choicest of his chieftains slain, was obliged to 
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retreat from the field. Babar had gained the day ; 
but he had suffered so heavily that he was unabl^^; 
to follow up his vii'.tory. Triumphal pyramids were - 
raised of the heads of the slain, and on a hillock 
overlooking the field of battle a tower of skulls was 
erected, 'fhe ('on(|ut*ror assumed the title of Gkdr.i^ 
which W71S retained for many generations by his 
descendants. 

vSanga retreated towards the hills of* Mpvat, 
announcing his fixed determination never to enter 
Chi'tor but with victory. Had his life been spared 
to his country he might have redeemed the pledge ; 
but the vear of his defeat was the last of his existence, 
and he <.licd at Huswa, on the frontier of Mewat, not 
w’ithoiit suspicijin of poison. Rfma Sanga was of the 
middle stature, but of great imisculaT* strength, fair 
in complexion, with unusually large eyes, which 
appear to be peculiar to his descendants. He 
exhibited at his death but the fragments of a 
warrior. One eyti was lost in a broil w’ith his 
brother, an arm in an action with the Lodi king of 
Delhi, w'hile he was a cripple owing to a limb 
having J3een bn^ken by a cannuu ball. From the 
sword or lauce he counted eigluy wounds on various 
parts of his body, Ht‘ was ceh'brated for energetic 
enterprise, of which his successful storm of the almost 
impregnable Rinthambiir, though ably defended by 
the imperial general, Ali, is a celebrated instance. 
A cenotai)h long marked tin; sjiot where the fii"e 
consumed his remains. He loft seven sons, of whom • 
the two elder died in nonage, and the third, R^na,.. 
succeeded him. ■ r 

Ratna possessed all the arrogance and martiat; 
valour of his race. He, too, determined totnake the 
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his capital; ahd had he been spared to temper 
by experience the impetuosity of youth, would, doubt¬ 
less have well seconded his father’s resolution. But 


he was not destined to pass llie age always dangerous 
to the turbulent and impatient Rajpiit, ever courting 
strife if it would not find him. Before the death of 


his elder brother made him heir to Chitor, he had 
married by stealth, and by proxy, the daughter of 
Prithvi •Raj of Am bar, being represented at the 
nuptial ceremony by his double-edged sword. Un¬ 
fortunately the affair was kept too secret; for the 
Hara prince of Biindi, in ignorance of what had 


taken place, demanded and 
and ca'*ried her to his capital. 


obtained her to wife, 
The bards of Bundi 


re(M>rd this event with some pride, as evincing 


the 


power of their princ<*, who dared to solicit and 


obtain the hand of the bride of Chitor. The 


princes of Biindi had long been attached to the 
.Sesodia house ; and from the period when their 
common ancestors fouglit together on the banks of 
the Caggar against Shahab-ud-din they had silently 
grown to power under the wing of Mewar, and had 
often proved a strong plume in Iht pinion. When 
. Ratna delayed to redeem his pledge, the maiden of 
Ambar saw no reason for disch^sing her secret or of 
refusing the brave Uara, of whom fame spoke loudly. 
The unintentional offence sank deep into the heart 
of Ratna. He swore to be avenged ; and in the 
atcomplishment of his vow sacrificed his own life 
as welf as that of his rival. The encounter which 
place reflects little credit on the Sesodia prince; 
but it is worthy of narration as showing how in the ; 
vRajput breast the desire for revenge could stifle 
every other feeling, even that of honour. 
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On the festival of the Ahairia the Rana invited 
himself to a hunt in the preserves of Biindi, and he 
took with him as his attendant the son of a Purbia 
chieftain whose father had met his death at the 
hands of the 1 lara prince. I'he scene chosen for 
the sport was on tlie hei^Iits of Nandta, not far 
from the we.siern bajik of tlie Chambal, in whose 
g-lades every species of .t.'^ame, from the lordly lion 
to the timid hare, abounded. The trocfjfis were 
formed into line, and advanced through the jungle 
with the customary clamour, driving before them 
a promiscuous lierd of the t(*nants of the forest. 
The princ(‘s had convenitmt stations assigned to 
them where they could spear tlu' game as it passed. 
When the excitement was at its height the Rana 
whisp(M*(‘d to his companion, “ Now is the moment 
to slay the boar,” and instantly an arrow sped from 
the bow of the Pi'irbia at tlu? lord (jf Hiindi. With 
an eagle’s eye the Kao saw it coming, and turned 
it asid(‘ with his bow. This might very well have 
been an accident, but a second arrow from the same 
source convinced him there was treachery. Almost 
at the# same moment the Rana darted at him on 
horseback, and cut him down with his khanda. The 


Rao fell, but, recovering, took his shawl and tightly 
bound up the wound, and as his foe was making 
off he cried aloiul, “ Kscape y(Ui may, but you have 
sunk Mewar.” The Purbia, who followed his prince, 
when he saw the Hara bind up his wound, said, “ Tire 
work is but half done”; and, like a coward, Ratna 
once more cliargcd his wounded foe. As his arm was 
raised to finish the deed of shame, the Hara, with 


the strength of a wounded tiger, made a dying effort, 
and, catching his assailant by the robe, dragged 
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him from his horse. Together they came to the 
ground, the Rana underneath. The Rao knell 
upon his victim’s chest, sean^hing for his dagger 
with one hand, while with the other he held his 
victim by the throat. What a moment for revenge ! 
He had strength enough left to raise his weapon 
and plunge it into the Rana’s heart, and then, his 
vengeance satisfied, he sank lifeless on the body of 
his 

The Ahairta, to which allusi<»n has just been made, 
and which proved fatal to more than one Rana of 


Mewar, merits some desc ription. 


'rile word tihairia 


signifies a hunter, and is used to designate the 


festival of the spring hunt, wdiich takes place in the 


month of Phalgan. The preceding day the Rdna 


distributes to his chiefs and retainers 


dressers of a 


green c'olour, in which all aj^pear habited on the 
morrow; and at tlu‘ hour fixed liy the astrologer 
they sally forth to slay a boar to Gouri, the Ceres 
of the Riijpiits. As succ(*ss on this occasion pc^rtend.s 
future good fortune, no nu‘ans artj neglected to secure 
it, either by scouts previously discovering the lair, 
or by the desperate (dTorls of the hunters to slay 
the boar when roused. The prince and his sons, 
mounted on their best steeds, join in the chase, 
each animated by the desire to surpass his com¬ 
rades in dexterity and courage. When the boar is 
started each cavalier urges forward his .steed, and 
with lance or sword, regardless of rock, ravine, or 
tree, presses on the bristly quarry, whose knowledge 
of the country is of no avail when thus circumvented ; 
and the ground soon reeks with gore, in which 
not unfrequently is mixed that of horse and rider. 

The royal kitchen moves out on this occasion, 
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and in some chosen spot the repast is prepared, of} 
which all partake, for the flesh of the hog is highly 
relished by the Rajput. Having feasted and thrice 
rSlain their victim, they return in merry mood to 
the capital, whither the fame of their 'exploits has 
already preceded thetn. 



vi.—Second Sack of Chitor and 
Accession of Udai Singh 


Though Ratna occupied the throne* for only five 
yeaft, he had the satisfaction of seeingf the ex-king 
of Ferghana, the founder of the Mogul dynasty of 
India, leave the scene before him, and without the 
diminution of an acre of land to Mew^ir since the 
fatal day of Hiana. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Bikramajit. This prince had all the turbulence of 
his race, without the redeeming qualities which had 
endeared his brother to his subjects. He was 
insolent, passionate, vindictive, and utterly regard-, 
less of tl\e respect due to his proud nobles. Instead 
of appearing at their head, he passed his time 
amongst wrestlers and pri/e-ligliters, on whom, and 
a multitude of /uiiks, or foot - soldiers, he lavished 
those gifts and favours to which the aristocratic 
Rajputs, the equestrian order of Rajasthan, arrogated 
exclusive right. In this innovation he probably 
imitated his foes, who had learnt the value of infantry. 
The use of artillery was now becoming general, and 
the Moslems had perceived the necessity of foot for 
‘its protection. But, except in sieges, the Rajput 
despised the new arm, preferring to fall with dignity 
from his steed, rather than to descend to an equality 
•with his mercenary antagonist. 

. Ah open rupture was the consequence of such 
aq innovation, and, to use the figurative expression 

■ 5o. 
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for misrule, Poppa Bai kd rdj^ was triumphant. 
The police were despised ; the cattle carried off by 
free - hooters from under the walls of Chitor; and 
when his cavaliers were ordered in pursuit, the 
Rana was tauntin^^ly told to send his paths. 

Bahadur, Sultan of Gujarat, determined to take 
advantage of the Rajput divisions, and to revenge 
the disgrace of his predecessor’s defeat. Reinforced 
by the troops of Mandu, he marched agauist the 
Rdna, then encamped in the Bundi territory. 
Though the force was overwhelming, yet, with the 
high courage belonging to his house, Bikramajit 
did not hesitat(‘ to give battle ; but his mercenary 
bands were unalile to withstand the Tartar onset, 
while his vassals and kin marched off in a body 
to defend Chitor and tlie posthunujus son of Sanga 
Rana, still an infant. 

There is a sanctity in the very name of Chitor, 
which from the earliest times never failed to secure 
her defenders. And now, wlicn threatened again by 
the “barbarian,” the bitterest feuds were forgotten, 
and every cliieftain who could claim kinship with 
the house of Me war came to pour out his blood 
in defence of the abode of his fathers. “The son 
of Biindi ” came with a brave band of 500 Haras ; 
the heir of Surajmal (son of the parricide Uda, 
who had made a kingdom for himself at Deola) 
brought a strong force of auxiliaries, as did also 
the chiefs of Sonigura and Dcora, the Raos of 
Jhcilawar and Abu, and many others from all parts of 
Rajasthan. 

This was the most powerful effort hitherto made 

* The CJovernmcnl of Poppa llai of ancient times, whose misnianaged 
sovereignty has gixen a pr(»verb to the Rajput. 
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against the state of Mewar by the wSultans of Central 
India. European artillerists are recorded in the 
annals as brought to the subjugation of Chitor. 
The enginfier is styled Labri Khan of Erengan, and 
to his skill Bahadur was indebted for the successful 
stornm which ensued. He sprung a mine at the Bika 
Rot'k, which blew up forty-five cubits of the ramparts, 
together with the bastion where the brave Haras 
were p6sted. 'riie breach was bravcdy defended, 
and many assaults were r(*pelled. To set an example 
of courageous devotion, the fjueen-nK^ther, jawahi 
Bai, clad in armour, li(*aded a sally, in which she 
was slain. Still the besiegers gained ground, and 
the last cuujicil con\'eiied was to concert means to 
save the infant son of Sanga from his immin(;nt peril. 
I 5 ut Chitor ('ould only bi* defendtxl by royalty’, and 
•again recours(‘ was had to the expedient of crowning 
a king, as a sacriiice to the dignity of th<* presiding 
deity. Flic prine(‘ of Deola {'(uirt(.‘d (he insignia of 
destruction ; the baniKU* of Mewar floated over him, 
and the golden sun (jii its •^able iitdd never shone 
more refulgtmt than when the chany^i^ was raised, 
amid the shouts of the defenders, over the head of 
the son of .Surajmal. The infant Udai vSingh was 

^ Ai Uduipiu th».' sun has uriisci'.al prcccdi-nci-, his p(>rtiil 
is the chief entr.anct‘ to llic < iiy ; liis name fjivc', dhpiity t** ihe chicraj)art 
ment or hull {Surya.-mahal\ of tho palace; ar.<l fiom the halcony of the 
sun \Surya-i;okra) the desctndani «)f Rjiina shows lumvcll in ilie dark 
yionsoon as llic ••un s ifprescnliiint’. A huj^e ])aint(.‘il *>uii (<f gvpsuni, in 
hij'li relief, with gildotl my"', millin'! the hall <)f audiciu'o, and m front of 
it is the throne. A*' already mentioned, the •'in'rcd standard heats his 
im^e, as does that Scythic pait of the te<jaiia called ilic i/uinfft, a disc of 
black fell or ostrich feathers, with a jtlale of fjold to represent llie sun in 
its Centre, l)orne ujjon a pole. The r(*yal para.sc>l is termed kitmety in 
allusion to its shape, like a lay {kiran) of the firh. For a representation 
of the changiy see frontispiece. 
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placed in safety with the prince of Biindi, and, while > 
materials for the johur were preparing, the garrisQh' 
put on their saffron toIdcs. There was little time 
for the pyre. The bravest had fallen in defending;,' 
the breach, now completely exposed. Combustibles- 
were quickly heaped in reservoirs and magazines 
excavated in the rock, under whic h gunpowder was 
strewed. Kurnavati, mother of the prince, led the 
processicm of willing victims to their do( 5 m, ^and 
13,000 females vv(;re thus swept, in a moment, 
from the record of life. The gates were thrown 
open, and the Deola chitff, at the head of the 
surviv<^rs, with a blind and impfjtent despair, rushed 
on his fate. Bahadur must have be(m appalled 
at the horrid speelacl(‘ which the interior of the 
fortress pr{‘sent(‘d. "I'o use the emphatic words of 
the annalist, “the last day of CriiiLor had arrived.” 
Every clan lost its chief, and tlu* clioieest of ivs 
warriors. On ring tlu‘ siege arid in the storm 

32,000 Rajputs were slain. 'J'his was the second 
saui of C'hitor. 

Bahadur hatl remained ])ut a fortnight in Chitor 
when »the advance of Humayun, who had received 
the gift of th() bracelet from yueen Kurnavati, and 
was therefore j)ledged to champion her cause, 
warned him to retire. 'Fhe custom here alluded to’. 

' played, im more than (jiie occasion, an important 
part in th(‘ history of Rajasthan, and merits more, 
than a passing reference. The festival of the 
(bracelet) takes place in the spring, and, w'hatever 
its origin, it is one of the few when an intercourse 
of gallantry of the most delicate nature is established 
between the fair sex and the cavaliers of Rdjasth 4 n>‘ 
At this season the Rajput dame sends a bracelet^. 
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' eithier by her handmaid or the family priest, to the 

khig'ht of her choice. With the rakki she confers 
the title of adopted brother; and, while its accept¬ 
ance secures to her all the protection of a cavalier 
'^ei’vant^ scandal itself never sugi^^ests any other tie 
to his dev'otion. f-Te may hazard his life in her 
'cause, and yet never receive a smile in reward, for 
he cannot even see the fair object who has con- 
stitu|ed Turn her defender. But there is a charm in 
the mystery of such connection, and no honour is 
more highly esteemed than that of being the rakhi- 
band bhaiy or “ brac'elet-boiind brother,” of a princess. 
TJi e intrinsic value of the pledge is never looked to, 
nor is it necessary tliat the gift should be costly, 
though it varies with the means and rank of the 
donor, and may be of llfM-k silk and spangles, or of 
gold chains and gems, 'fhe ace(‘ptaiH e of the pledge 
and its return is by the kafchli^ or corset, of simple 
silk or satin, or of gold br«)cadcand pt'arls. A whole 
province has often accompanied tlie ka/iJdi, 

The courteous delicac'v of this custom appealed to 
the chivalroiLS nature t)f Ihim.iyun, and lu; was so 
phrased at rec(iiving the bracelet from the i)rincess 
Kurnavati, whieii invested him with the title of her 
brother, and proteetor to her infant Udai .Singh, 
'that he pledged himself to her service, “even if the 
demand were the t astle of Rintliambiir.” Jt was not 
until her Amazonian sistiu*, the Kahtor queen, w'as 
slaiui that Kurnavati demanded the rulfilmeni of the 
pledge. Humayun proved himself a true knight, and 
evjn abandoned his conciue.sts in Bengal to succour 
^ Chiton He expelled the troops of Bah/idur from the 
city, took Mandu by assault, and, as a punishment 
. for the part her chief had played in allying himself 
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with the king of Gujarat, he sent for the Rana 
Bikramajit whom, following their own notions of 
investiture, he girl with a sword in the captured 
citadel of his h^e. 

Bikramajit, though restored to his capital, had 
gained nothing by adversity ; or, to employ the 
words of tlie annalist, “experience had brought no 
w'isdom.” He renew(id all his former insolence to 
his nobles, and so entirely threw aside his ^own 
dignity as to strike in open court Karamchand of 
Ajrni'r, the protector of his father, Sanga, in his 
misfortunes. The assembly rose with one accord at 
tliis indignity to their order and repaired straightw^^y 
to Banbir, the natural son of Sanga’s brother Prithvi 
Kaj, and offered to seat him on the throne of Chitor. 
Banbi'r had th^^ virtue, or the cunning, to resist the 
solicitation, and it was only when the nobles painted 
the dangers which threatened their country if their 
chief at such a period had not their conlidence, that 
he gave his consent. 

A few hours of sovereignty, however, sufliced to 
check those “ compunctiKHis visitings ” which assailed 
Banbi'r ert* he assumed its trappings, with which he 
found himself so little encumbered that he was con¬ 
tent to wear them for life. Whether thi.s was the 
intention of the nobles who set aside the unworthy 
son of Sanga, there is abundant reason to doubt; 
and as Banbir is .subsequently branded with the 
ej)ithet of “usurper,” it was probably limited to in¬ 
vesting him with the executive authority during the 
minority of Udai vSingh. Banbir, however, only 
awaited the approach of night to remove with his 
own hands the obstacle to his ambition. Udai Singh 
was not yet six years of age. He had gone to sleep 
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after his rice and milk, when his nurse was alarmed 
by screams from the rdwnla^ or seraglio, and the 
bdri (barber), coming in to remove the remains of 
the dinner, informed her of the cause, the assassina¬ 
tion of the Rana. 

Aware that one murder was the precursor of 

another, tht‘ faithful nurse put her charge into a 

fruit basket, and, covering it with leaves, delivered 

it to the bdri^ enjoining him to escape with it from 

the Tort. vScarcelv had she had time to substitute her 

•/ 

own son in the room of the prince, when Baiibir, 
entering, encjuired for liim. Her lips refused their 
ofl'ice. She pointed to the bed, and beheld the 
murderous steel buried in tin' lieart of her child. 


The little victim to fidelity was burnt amidst the 
tears of the household, who supposed that their grief 
Avas given to the last pl 'dge of tlu* ilhislrioiis Sanga. 


The nurse, a Rajpiitni 


of the Kliichi tribe, having 


consecrated with 


t(.*ars 


ashes of her child, 


hastened aft(‘r that she had |)reser\ But well had 
it been for Mewar had the poniard fulfilled its 
intention, and had the annals never recorded the 


name of Udai Singh in the catalogue of her 


princes. 

The faithful barl^er was awaiting the luirse in the 
bed of the Beris river, some* miles west of Chitor, 
and fortunately the child had remain(*d aslei'p until 
he had descended from the city. fhey S(*t out for 
‘Deola, and sought refuge with Singh Rao, the 
successor of Bagh-ji, who fell for Chitor. But the 
prince, dreading the consequences of detection, 
refused the fugitives an asylum, fhey proceeded 
to Dongarpiir which, like Deola, was ruled by a 
prince closely allied to the house of Chitor. Here, 
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too, they met with disappointment,-the prince plead¬ 
ing the danger which threatened himself and the 
child in so feeble a sanctuary. Pursuing a circuitous 
route through the intricate valleys of the Ardvalli, 
and aided by llu* protcjction of the wild but hospitable 
Uhils, they gained Komulmir. The resolution which 
the nurs(‘ had formed was as bold as it was judicious. 
She demanded an interview witli I lie Governor, A.ssa 
Sail, and, this Ixung granted, she placed Kie child 
in his la]), and bade him “guard tlie life of his 
sovereign.” Assa S^ih was ]')tu‘])lexed and alarmed : 
but his niollier, wlio was present, iijibraided him f«)r 
his scrujiles. “ I'idelity,” sht* said, “ never looks 
at dangers an<l difluMdiies. Me is your master, tin* 
son !)f vSanga, and liy (h)d’s l)l(*ssing the result will 
he glorious.” .So IJdai Singh found a refuge* at 
Ktumilniir, where lie vas gi\»‘n out to bi; the uephe.w 
of Assa. 

'The lai't of I-dai SingliN existence remained 
hidden for s(.‘ven yt'ars ; and the secret was tiventuallv 
lietr.'iyed hy liis aristoeratii: ajijiearaiKa; and bewaring. 
On the (K (Msion of tin* visit t>f llu* Sonigurra chief, 
Ihlai Singh was stuit to receive him, and the dignified 
manner in which he performed the cluty convinced 
tin* < hief that “he was no ne[)lie\v to the Sail.” 
Rumour spri'a^l llu* tale, and brought not only the 
nobles of Mi-war, but many adjacent i hiefs, to hail 
the son of l^.'iiia Sanga. All doubt was finally 
removed by tin* lesiimony of the nurse, and hef 
coadjutor tlu‘ barlier. A court was formed, and the 
faithful Assa resigned his trust, and placed the prince 
in the lap of the Koiario Chohan, as the great 
ancient” among the nobles of Mewar, who had 
throughout been ac(juainted with the secret, and 
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who, to dissipate any doubts that might yet remain, 
**ate off the same plate with him/’ Udai received 
the tika of Chitor in the castle of Khiimbho, and the 
homage of nearly all the chiefs of Me war. 

Meanwhile, things had been progressing but in¬ 
differently well with Hanbir. Me had not borne 
himself meekly since his advancement. Having 
seized on the dignity of the k'gitimate monarclis ol 
Chitor, "lie wisheil U» apt; all iheir customs ; and 
even liad the effrontery to punish as an insult the 
refusal of one of tlur proud sons of C'lumda to take 
the tluiuih from his bastard hand. Tlu; ditnah is a 
portion of rh<‘ disli of whicli the princi* partakes, 
sent b\ liis own hand to whomsoever he honours 
at tile banf|u('L At the tossoia, or refet'tory, tlie 
chiefs wli(' are admitled to tlijic in tin* jiresence of 
their sovereii^n ar(' sealed aeiauaiing to their rank. 
The repast is one of those o( easions when an easy 
familiarity is penniued, whi('h though unrestrained, 
ntwer esc'eeds the IkmukIs of efit|uette, and the 
habitual reverence' tlue* to tlieir fath(*r and princ'i". 
When he sends, hy the siewaial of the kilclien, a 
portion of llu' dish hedore him, or a liltlt* fn>in his 
own k/iin/si\ or })late, all (‘\ es are guided to the 
fav<jured mortal, wlio^e good fortune is th<i suhjec't 
of SLibstsjuent conversation. 'I'o such an extent is 
the privihigt* yed carried, and smdi imjiortance is 
attached to the personal <'hara< ter of the ju inces of 
Mewar, that tlu* test of n*gal li.gilimai y in Rfijastliiin 
is admission to eat from the same plate with the 
Rdi a ; and to the refusal <jf this lumour to the 
great Man Singh of Ambar, may be indirectly 
ascribed the ruin of the state. 

it may, therefore, be conceived with what contempt 
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the hauglity nobility of Chitor received the mockery 
of honour from the hand of this “fifth son of 
Mewar ”; and the Chondawat chief had the bold¬ 
ness to add to his refusal that “an honour from 
the hand of a true son of Bappa Rawul becomes 
a disi^raoe when proffered by the offspring of 
the handmaid, Situlsini.” The defection soon 
became ^<‘n(Mal, and all rep.aired to the valley of 
Komulmi'r lo hail the legitimate son of* Mewar. 
A <'aravan of 5 (w horst's and io,0(X) oxen, faden 
with merchandise from Kutch, ihe dower of 
Hanbir‘s dauj^hter, f^oiarded by 1,000 horsemen, 
was plundered in the ])asses ; a signal intimation of 
the decay of the chitd’s aiitlujrity, and affording a 
\velcome sup])ly for the c(dehratit)n of the nuptials 
of Udai Singh with the daughter r?f the Ran of 
Jh.'ilawar. l)t‘s<.'rt<'d by all, Banbir held out in the 
capital ; but his minister admitted, under the garb 
of a reinforc<‘ment with supplies, <1 thousand resolute 
adherents of tlu* pritu'e. 'I'he keepers (^f the gates 
w<*ni surj)ris(‘d and slain, and the reign of Udai 
vSingli was pnu'laimed. Banbir was permitted tt) 
retire with his family and his wealth. llt^ sought 
refuge in the Dekhan, and the Bhonsla’s of Nagpiir 
are said to tlerive their origin from this spurious 
branch of C’hitor. 



vii.—Third and Last Sack of Chftor 


RAna Udai Singu ascendod the tlironc in 1541, 
amidst great rejoicings. The song of iriuinph, which 
was comjiosed for tlie occasion, is yet a favourite at 
Udaipur, and on tin* festival <jf Goiiri, the Ceres of 
Rajasthan, tlu" females still chant tlu‘ “farewell to 
Komulmi'r." Hut tin; ruin of Mewar, which sot in 
with Sanga’s death, and was acct*lerated by tin; liery 
vafour of Ratna and the capricious conduct of 
Bikramajit, was completed by an anomaly in her 
annals : a coward succeeding a bastard to guide 
the destinies of the Scsodias. Udai Singh had not 
one quality of a soverf;ign, and, wanting martiiil 
virtue—the common heritage of his race--he was 
destitute of all. Yet he might have slumlH-.red life 
away in inglorious n;in>se during the lifetime of 
. Huniciyun, or the ci>ntenti(3ns of tlic Palhan usurpers 
who came after. Hut, unfortunately for Rajasthan, 
a prince was then rearing wh<3 forged fetters for the 
Hindu race which enthralled it for ages. 'I'inie has 
broken them asunder, but their indelible marks 
remain, not like the galley - slave’s, physical and 
exterior, but deep mental scars never 1(3 be effaced. 

•In the same year that the song of joy was raised 
in the cloud-capped palace of K( 3 mulmir, for tin; 
deliverance of Udai Singh, there was btjrn, in an 
oasis of the Indian desert, an infant destin(*d to be 
the most powerful monarch that ev<;r swayed sceptre 
of Hindustan. Akbar the Great first saw the light 
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amid scenes of hardship and affliction; his father 
a fugitive, the diadem torn from his brows, and its 
recovery more iin);)robable than had been its acquisi¬ 
tion by l^:ibar. Ilumayun trained his son, as his 
own father had trained him, in the school of adversity ; 
and the gntatest of the great Moguls passed the 
lirst twelv(‘ years of his lile surrounded by every 
trial of fortune. 

During this short period, the imperial throne at 
Delhi, wliieh the I’athan Lion had wrested from his 
j^rasp, was occupied in su(:('(,‘Ssion by no less than 
six kings, of whom the last, SikaFidar, became 
ijivolved in civil broils which rapidly undermim*d 
his j)o\v4?r. llmnayun no sooner saw the tide of 
events set counl(*r to his Ibe, than lift cnjssed the 
Indus and advanced iqx^n vSirhind, here the Pathan 
soon met him with a tumultuous array. 'I'he im- 
})etuosity of young Akbar brought on a general 
engagement, wdiich the \eterans deemed madness. 
Not so Ilumayun- lie gav(' over the command to 
his boy, who, by his heroism, so excited all ranks 
that they despist'd the numlxjrs of the enemy and 
gained a glorious victory. 'I'his was the presages 
of Akl)ar’s future fame; for he was then but twelve 
years of age, the saimi period of life at wdiich his 
grandfather Habar maintained himself on the throne 
of Ferghana. .Six years later, tliis same youth was 
the uncontrolled ruler of the Mogul empire. 

Scarciily was Akbar seated on the throne, when 
Delhi and Agra were wn'sted from him, and a nook 
of the Punjab constituted all his empire, fiut by 
the energetic valour of the great Bairam Khan, 
his lost sovereignty w'as regained with equal rapidity, 
and established by the wisdom of this Sulla of 
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Hindustan on a rock. Calpi, Chanderi, Callin^jar, 
all Bandalkand and Malwa were soon attached to 
the empire; and then the conqueror turned his 
attention towards the Rtijputs. He advanced ag;ainst 
the Rahtors, and stormed and took Mairtia, the 
second city in Marwar. Raja Hharnial of Am bar 
anticipated matters by enrolling himself and his son, 
Bhagwan Das, among Akbar’s vassals, gave him 
a daughrtir to wife, and held his countrv as a fief 
of the empire. The rebellions of the Usbec nobles 
ciiccked for a time his designs on Rajasthan ; but 
these were so(m quelled, and the imperial army was 
free to advance to the subjugation of the prince of 
(diilor. 


Akbar was the real founder of the empire of the 
Moguls, the* lirst succcjssful conepuTor of Rajpiil 
independence. Though he led their princes captive, 
his virtue's wen* such llial he was able* to gild the 
f(‘tters with which he bound tlu'm. But generations 
of the martial races were cut off by his swortl, and 
lustres rolletl away ere his compiests were surticientlv 
’ confirmed to ptM init hiiti to exercise the benevoleiictj 
of his nature, and obtain by the universal acclaim <jf 
the conquered the proud title of Cur^ the 

“guardian of mankind.” He was long ranked wdth 
Shahab-ud-din, Allah, tind other instruments of 
destruction, and wulh every just claim, lake these, 
he constructed from tlu* altars of Kklinga a pulpit 
for the Koran. Yet he finally succeeded in healing 
the W'OLinds his ambition had inflicted, and received 
from millions that mead of praise which no other 
of his race ever obtained. 

The absence of the kingly virtues in the sovereign 
of Mewar filled to the brim the bitter cup of her 
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dmtiny. The guardian godd6$$ of the Si&so^s 
had promised never to abandon the rock of hef 
pride while a descendant of Bappa R^wul devoted 
himself to her ser\ice. In the first assault by Allah, 
twelve crowned heads had defended the ''crimson 
banner.*’ In the second, the crown of martyrdom 
was worn by the brave chieftain of Deola. But 
in this, the third and greatest struggle, no regal 
victim was forthcoming, and the mysterious tie which 
united the Gclilote t<j thf* throne of Chitor was 
severed for ever. The enchanted fortress, '' the 
abode <jf regalit\, which for a thousand years reared 
her bead above all the cities of Hindustan,** was 
hencefoiward regarded as indefensible, and became 
a refuge to the wild beasts which sought cover in 
her temples. 

Feiislita mentions but oik* enterprise against Clutor 
—that ol its capture; but the annals record another 
when Akbar was compelled to relinquish his under^ 
taking. The succf‘ssful defence is attributed to the 
masculine coinage of the Rdna’s concubine queen, 
who headed the sallies into the heart of the Mogul 
cainp,‘^and on one occasion to the emperor’s h^ad* 
quarters. The imbecile Rdna proclaimed thlit he 
owed his deliverance to her, when the chiefs, 
indignant at this imputation on their courage, con¬ 
spired and put her to death. Internal discord invited 
Akbar to le-invest Chitor; he had just $itt^ned his 
twenty-fifth }c*ar, and was desirous of the renown 
of capturing it. The site of the royal or caepp, 
is still pointed out. It e\tend(‘d from the village of 
Pandaoli along the high road to Bussi,^ a distance 
of ten miles. The headquarters of Akbar aretnkrked 
by a pyramidal column of marble^ to which tradition 








V i ’ iiri« T y% 

im iiame« Akbar m ditta^ or Akbar's 

had Akbar sat down before Chi tor, when 
4 l^e*K^na; was compelled (say the annals) to quit it; 
bttt necessity and his wishes were in unison. It 
ladke^l itot, howe\er, brave defenders. Sahid^s, at 
thn li^d of a numerous band of the descendants of 
was at his post, ‘*the gate of the sun*^; 
thete he‘fell resisting the entrance of the foe, and 
there his altar stands on the brow of the lock, which 
was moistened by his blood Rawut Deola led the 
^'SonS of Sanga,” The ftudator> chiefs of BaidU 
an|I Kotdno, desetndants of Pnthvi Raj of Delhi, 
the Tttir prince of Gwalior, the Rao of JhalawAr, the 
chief of Deola, and many othc rs inspired their con¬ 
tingents with their bra\e example, and sacrifited 
"their lives for the sat red city. 1 hough deprn td of 
th^ stimulous that would ha\ c been given had l 3 ielr 
prince been a w itness of their deeds, heroic achieve¬ 
ments, such as those before recorded, were con¬ 
spicuous on this occasion , and many a fair form 
threw the buckler o\ii the scaif, and led the most 
desperate sorties. 

the names which shine brightest in this gloomy 
•^page of the annals of Mewar, names immortalised 
i^baP$ own pen, are those of Jaimal of Bednor 
and Patta of Kailwa, both of the sixteen superior 
vassals of Chitor, The first was a Rahtoi* of the 
Mair|ifs> house, the bravest of the brave clans of 


’ The is still as perfect when constructed, being; of inimettsfi 

of orhtte limestone, cl 3$ely fitted to each other Its heig^bt » 
^ base % of 12 A.et> and its summit of 4 Qn it was 

hti^e concave vessel filled with fire, which served as a night 
beacoa^^^Khft ujahitlatory and as a guide to Che foramen 
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MArwar ; thci othc'r was hoad of the Jiigawats, another 
^rand shoot from Chonda. Their names, ^‘Jaimal 
and Patta,” always ins(*parabl<*, are as household 
worils in Mewar, and will be honoured while the 
Rajput H'lains a shred of his inheritance or a spark 
of his ancient r<Toll(*ctions. Wht*n wSahidas fell at 
“ the J4^at(“ of the sun,” the command devolved on Patta 
i>f Kailwa. He* was oiily sixtt*i‘n. His father had 
fallen in the last sie<j^t;, and his mother hattsurvived 
but to r<‘ar this the sole heir of h(*r house. Like 
the Spartan moth(*r of (»ld, she commanded him to 
put on the saffron rol)e, and to die for C'hitor ; but, 
surpassin^:^ tin* (rr<*(’ian dann*, she illustrated her 
precept by e\amph‘ ; and, l<‘s( thoughts for one 
dc'arer llian h(‘rs(‘ll mij^hl dim the lustre of Kailwa, 
slu* arm(“(.l his youn_t( bride with :i lance, and tin* 
d(‘f(‘nflers of ('hilor saw tin* fair princess desiend the 
nx'k am! fall lightin*^^ Ijy tlui side of ln*r brave 

mother. 

Wlieti theii' wivc's and tlaui;^hl(‘rs p(*rformed such 
de<*<.Is, the R.ijj)uts be<'ame n*('kl(‘ss of life. Patta 
was slain ; and Jaimal, who hatl taken his place, 
was ^ric'vously wound<‘d. Se(*inj^ there was no 
hope of salvation he resolved to signalise the 

end of his ('arei'r. 'I'ln* fatal johuy was com¬ 
manded, while «S,ooo R.'ijpiits ate the last hira^ 

tof^^etlnu', ami put cm tlu'ir salTnm roln-s. The ^ates 
wercj throw'n open, tin* work of destructit>n eom- 
menct;d, and few' survived to “stain the yellow 
mantle” by in'^’lorious surrender. All the heads 
of elans, both hotne ami foreii^n, hill, and 1,700 

of the immediat(‘ kin of the prince sealed their 

' Tilt? areca nut ur.ippotl in the leaf of the betel ^ which is always presented 
to departing guests. 
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duty to their country with their lives. Nine 
queens, five princesses, with two infant sons, and 
the families of all the chieftains who took part in 
the defence perislied in the flames, or at the hands 
of th(‘ enemy. Thtdr divinity had, indeed, forsaken 
them ! Tlie rock of tiieir strenijth was (iesjx>iled ; 
their t(;mpl<*s and palat'es dilapidated ; and, to com¬ 
plete the liiimiliation and his own triumjih, Akbar 
bereft th^ city of all tlu* symbols of sovereignty- tlie 
or ^rand kettle-drums, whose roverl)erations 
proclaimed, ft>r miles round, tlu‘ entrance and exit 
of her prineiss ; th(‘ I'andekdMas from the shriiit* of 
the “(ireat M<»ther,” who i^irl Bappa Rawtd wdth 
the s^^'ord with which he ('ompKMed C'hitor ; and, in 
mockery of her miscrv, he carried away her portals 
to adorn his projected t'apilal, Akbar.'ib.id. 

Akl>ar claimefl the honour of the death of Jaimal 
))y his own haiul : the fac't is recordetl by Abul La/il 
and l)y tin* hhn])eror Jah.-tn^ir, who t'onfern'd on tlie 
matchlock, wliich aid<‘d his fallu'r to this distinction, 
the tith* of But ih< ('(uiqueror of C’hitor 

evinced a more exalted senst‘ of the nnu'ils of his 


fuiis in ert‘ctin^' sJatiu'S in honour of Jaimal and 
Patta at the most ( onspi<noiis entrance of his pjilac(r 
at Delhi. 'I'Ik'v still occupied this distint;uisht'd 
positiem when Bernii*r was in India; and, in a 
letter written from Didlii in that illustrious 

traveller remarks: “'These two ^reat elephants, 
toj’cther w'ith the two rescjlutt* men sittin^'^ on them 
do at th(“ first entry into the fmtress make, an 
impression of I knrwv not what greatness and awful 
terror.” When Jhe Carthag’enian g^ained the battle 
of Cannae, he measured his success by the bushels 
of rings taken from the fingers of the equestrian 
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Romans who fell on that memorable field. Akbar 
estimat(‘tl his by the quantity of cord^ms of distinction 
taktui from llu; net ks of tile Rajputs, and seventy-four 
and a half fufvr, or about five hundredweight, is 
tlui recorded amount. d'o eternise the memory of 
this disaster the number 74 is /i/ai', that is, 
accursed. Marked on a banker’s letter in RajasthAn 
it is tin.* .strong(*.st ol seals, for “ th(‘ sin of the 
sack of Chitor" is invok(;d on him who* violates 
a h‘tt(;r under the safeguard of this mysterious 
nu m her. 

\Vh(‘n l-dai Singh abandoned (.'hitor, he found 
refug(‘ in the valley of the tlir\v(»h in the AravaUi, 
('lose to tin* retreat of his great anc<*stor, Happa, ere 
li(‘ <'<»n({uered (’hitor. At the entrance to this valley, 
s<‘v(*ral yts'irs previously, lu* had formed the lake 
still called after him, I'dai vS.igar, and he now 
rais(‘d a dyke b<‘t\ve<'n the hills which dammed up 
anothi’r stream. On the cluster of hills adjoining, 
h(* built the small jialactt called Naiu'hoki, around 
which (‘dilii'C'S s«)on arose to which he gave his 
own name, lidai})ur, hemeforth the capital of 
M ewaf. 

h'our yi'ars had Ihlai Singh surviv(?d the loss of 
his <’af)ital wIhmi he expinal at (iogiinda, at the 
early age of forty-two. 11 is Inst act was to entail 
contenti^)!! up»)n liis sons, of whom he left twenty- 
five ; for, setting asiile tlu^ established law of primo¬ 
geniture, lu‘ proelaimetl his favourite son Jagmal 
his suatvssor. lii Mewar then' is no interregnum. 
The ceremony of mourning is lield at the house of 
the family priest, vliile the palace is decked out in 
honour of the new ruler. Wliile his brothers and 
the nobles attended the funeral pyre, Jagmal took 
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possession of the throne in the infant capital. But 
even as the trumpet sounded, and the heralds called 
aloud, ‘‘Lei tlie kin^ live for ever,” a cabal was 
formed round the bier of his fatlier. It will be 


borne in mind that Udai Sin^h had espoused the 
daughter of the Rao of JluUawar, and that chief had 
little difficulty in inducing Kistna, tlu* “ great ancient 
of Mewar”and the leadi'r of her noblt'S, to support 
the righfful caus<‘ of his grandson, Purtap. Jagmal 
was just about to (*nlcr the and Partap was 

saddling ftjr his departure, wlien Kistna appeared, 
ace.ompanietl Idv the ex-princ(‘ of (iwalior. Kach 
cljit‘f took an arm of Jagmal, and, with gentle 
violence, giiidi'd him to a seat in the front of the 
“cushion ’’ he liad oc'cnipied, the old nol>!e nunarking, 
“ madt* a mistake, Maii/mij ; that plat e b(‘lr>ngs 
to your brotlu'r.” Paitap was then girt with the 
sword, and haiksl by all presiun tin* king t)f Mewar. 
No sooner was Iht* eenunony concluded, than the 
young prince remiiuU'd them that it was the f(*stival 
of tlu‘ Ahairia, and that ancient customs should not 


he forgott(,‘n ; “therefore*, to horse, and slay a boar 
to (jfouri, and take* tin* omen for the coming year.” 
'fhey s'lew abundame of ganu*, and, in the mimic 
field of war, the iu)bles wh(» surrounded the g^allant 
Partap anticijvated hap[)it;r days for Mewar. 

It may not be out of jilaee if we lu‘r(* give some 
account of tin* shrine of l^klinga, llu* tutelary deity 
of Mewar, and his erjnsort, the iion-bi>rn gotldess, 
whose wrath w^as fraught wa'th such signal disaster 
to their follow’ers. 


The shrine of I/)klinga is situated in a dehle about 
six miles north of Udaipiir. 'fhe hills around it 
on all sides are of the primitive formation, and their 
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scarped summits, tin* abode of countless swarms of 

wild bees, are clusterod with honey-combs. Abundant 

sprinjj^s of water keep alive the various shrubs, the 

lowers f)r which an‘ acceptable to the d(‘ity, (‘sp(‘cially 

the kiuar or ol(*andcr, whit'h ^rows in ^rcat luxuriance 

on the Aravalli. It wj)uld lx* ditru'ulL to convev a 

•• 


just idea of a temple so complicated in its details. 
It is of tiu‘ typ«* usually styled a pa^^oda, and, like 
all the aiK'ient temples of Siva, its or binnacle, 

is j)yramitlal. 'Idu* vari(jus ordtus of lliudu sacred 
architecLuri; an* disliiiirnislu^d hv thi^ form of 1111“ 
which is th(^ portuni sjjriui^ini^^ from and 
siirmountinij^ the ptupemdicular walls of llu' body of 
th<‘ building, and in those dedical«“d to Siva is 
invariably jiyramidal, its sido cop.formint^ to the 
shape of the basis which is eitluT siju.ire or oblonir. 
dhe apex is crowned with an ornamental lit^urt* 
<){ an urn, a hull, or a lion, whiih is ('allial the 


k'uilus. 'J'lu* fane of hd^lini^a is of white marble, 
and of ampli* dimensions. Ihmeath a vanlti'd roof, 
supported by columns, is tin* hra/en bull, Nanda; 
it is ('ast, of tlu‘ natural si/(‘, and of e\c<*llent pro¬ 
portions. 'The lii;un‘ is perfei't, l•\C(‘pt wduM'e the 
shot or hammer of an iuiiilel invatier has penetrated 
its hollow llauk in searc h of insasure. 'The hiiih 
priest of Itklioi^a, like* all his ord(‘r, is doomed to 
('(•libacy, and tlie olVu'e is continued by adopted 
tlisci])lt‘s. members of the onh'r are styled 

Ciosw.imi, wliic'h slipiilit's one wlio has ('ontrol over 
thc^ senses. 'The distini^nishiiii^ mark of the priests 
of Siva is a eresc:ent on the foreheatl ; tht* hair is 
braided and forms a tiara round t^e head, and with 
its folds a chaplet of the lotus seed is often entwined. 
They smear the body w ith ashes, and w’ear garments 
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dyed an oran^i^e hue. They live in monasteries 
scattered over the country, possess lands, beg, and 
serve for pay when called uj^on. The shrine is 
endt)wed with twenty-four large villages from the 
tisc of Alewar, besides parcels of land from the 


estates of the chieftains. 


'file Ranas, as diwiins of 


vSiva, supersede the high priest iii his duties when¬ 
ever they visit the temple. 

'This •privileg<* has belonged to ttu? R.inas since 
the days of their famous anct'stor Ihijipa, who 
acquirefl it in the following manner. While 
pasturing the sacred kine in the valh‘y of Nagindra, 
tjie princ(*ly shephtutl was siisjX'cted of a])prf)- 
priating tlu' milk of a favourite' cow' to his own 
use. H(‘ was distrusted anil watched, and, though 
indignant, h<; admitted that tliere wert‘ grounds 
for siispii'ion tn»m the habitual dryness of the 
brown jou' wlu'ii slu* (‘Utered tlte pe'us at night. 
One d.ay, being df'termined to solve the mystery, 
he trai'ked thi' animal to a narrow dell, wliere he 
beheld her spontaneously yii'Iil her store of milk for 
the Ixmelit of an aged lu'rmit, who proviMl to be 
none otiu'r ilian Ilan'la, tlie high priest of I\l<!inga. 
Bappa related to llu' sage all that lu^ knew' of him¬ 
self, recidved his hh*ssing, and retiied ; but h(‘ came 
every day to visit him, ministering to Ids needs, 
and gathering sucli wild flowers as were an ai’cept- 
able offerings to the d(dt\'. In n'tuni, he rei'eived 
lessons in morality, and was initiat'd into the 
mysterious rites of Siva. At length, hii was invested 
w'uh the triple thread by the haruls of the sage, who 
became his spiritual adviser, and bestowed upon 
him the title “regent of Kklinga.” Bappa had 
proofs that his attentions to the sage and his 
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devotions to the dfiity were favourably regarded, for 
the lion-born goddess herself appeared before him. 
From h(*r liand he n-('eived his relestial panoply---a 
lance, a bow, a (juiver and arrows, a shield, and a 
sword, which last the goddess girci(‘d on him with 
her own li.and, wliile he swon‘ (Uernal lidelily and 
devotion. 'I'he temple of h'klinga was erected on 
the v{*ry spot wliert; the goddess appeared to liappa, 
and th(* jjresctnl high pri«*st. traces sixty-six tiescenis 
from Ilariia to himself. 

Before j)assing on to the n‘ign of Partap, the 
most renowned of all tlu' Rana’s of Mewar, we will 
glan(,e for a few moments at the condition (if 
Rajpiilana during th<‘ periotl of Mogul sujiremacy, 
ami the porn’\’ iniliatral ))y Akbar, and followed by 
the twi> !m>narchs who sin < (‘eded him, for the con¬ 
solidation »>f the <-m()ire. 'I'he t'xisteiu'e of a number 
of powerful and ind<*j)enileiu principaHti(*s, ('onstantly 
at feud with one anolln*r, and n-adv at a moment’s 
?iotice to combine against a (ommon foe, was not 
otdy a constant numact: to the S(‘curity of tlui imperial 
throne, but a serious hiiulranc(‘ to the establishment 
of any s^etlhal form (►! government. Th(‘ subjugation 
of Kaj])utana was, tlu'refort', oni' of the first under¬ 
takings to which the astute aiul imergetic son of 
Mumfo'iin lurruai his attention. 

'('he R.ijjiiil princes soon realiseil that the imperial 
power was irresistibh-, and, rather than suffer political 
anniliilation, prclcrred, in most cases, to make the 
best t<)r[ns they could with tludr n<.»l ungenerous 
foe. One by one they surrendered to Akbar their 
kingdoms, receiving them back wpth a sti>2adj or 
grant, thereby acknowledging him as lord para¬ 
mount, and themselves as fiefs of the empire. On 
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these occasions, they received the khilaf^ of honour 
and investiture, consistin<T of elephants, horses, arms, 
and jewels, and to their hereditary title of prince 
was added by the emperor that of inatisabdd}\ or 
military commander. Besides this ackmnvled^- 
ment of supremacy, they offered Jiaziardtia'^ and 
paid homage, en,i.,^'i^in^ to attend the royal presence 
when recjuired, at the head of a stipulated number 
of their*vassals. 'Die (unjitn'or {)resented iheni uilh 
a sfandard, l<eul(‘-Llrums, and nllier insignia, wliich 
h<*adetl tlu: contiiii^ent of (S'leh prin<'<‘. 

The splend^jur of sucli an jirray, whether in the 
field or at the palace, tan scarcity be c.onctrivcd. 
riiOiJirh lluinayun had rained the services (jf several 
of the Kajpiit princes, their airl had been uncertain. 
It was re-'t'rved for his wise anil mai^iianimous son 
to induce them to become' at oiii'e the ornament and 
the supj'>orl of his throni*. 'I'Ik* [)o\\er which he I'on- 
solidaled, and knew so well how to wield, was 
irresistible; wliih' rlu' Ix'iielletniee of his disposition 
anil the \\isilom of his policy maintained in security 
whatever his nii^ht eon([uered. He kue.w that a 
constant exliibition of authority would be both 
incffeelual and dangerous, and that tin.* surest way 
to a hold on the loyalty and esteem of the 

i-onipiered was to jqfive them a j)ersonal interest in 
the support of the monarchy. 

* A hhiiiil lo .1 j'ri.ss'iitiiM'-n nuidij lu :i ii'-iiwii with .i ni w olt’.cc, 

ui in conlii!n:itnin ',il i-nc h-; alifadv lntUK Ih'' in Ai.ihic, 

.T, i!re*‘.s or tube of honour. Hut ' htLil inay C'lniiit of liorses, jewels, 
mu 'u-y, or any arliclt;-, 'jf v.iluc, llioii;;h in nio.sl ca''ei si unban aiid .1 ‘-hawl 
f'nni part of the gill. 

■ aio gifli|oO'ermi b) .in iultii'.r to .1 snju'nor as .1 mark of 

respect. Siicb gifts may be accepted, or merely touched with ihc hand 
and returned. 



But Akbar carried his scheme of oonciliiiitUki 
forther* He determined to unite the pur0 of 

, the Rijputs to the scarcely less noble stream which 
Hbwed from Chenghiz Khdn through Timiir and 
Bibar to himself, calculating that they would more 
readily yield obedience to a prince who claimed 
kindred with them, than to one of undiluted Tartar 
blood* Ambar, the nearest state to Delhi, and the 
most exposed, was the first to unite itseJf to the 
empire by this means ; and subsequently the practice 
became so common that some of the most celebrated 
of the Mogul emperors were the offspring of RAjpdt 
princesses. The last Mogul sovereign to marry 
Rdjput prinrcss was Fan ukhsiyar, who espoused 
the daughter of Raja Ajit Singh of M^rwar, 

Of the four hundred and sixteen mansabddrs of 
Akbar’s empire forty-seven were Rajputs, and the 
aggregate of their quotas amounted to fifty-three 
thousand horse. Of these, seventeen held mansabs^ 
of from two thousand to five thousand horse, and 
thirty from one hundred to two thousands The 
princes of Ambar, Marw^r, Bikanir, Bundi, Jatsalmir, 
and Bandalkand held mansabs of above one thousand; 
but Ambar alone, being allied to the royal family, 
had the dignity of five thousand. Such duties, 
though in the first place compulsory, soon came to 
be coveted and regarded as honourable; and thus 
Akbar gained a double victory, securing the Icood 
opinion as well as the swords of the Rdjpdts id hie 
aid. A judicious perseverance would have rendered 
the throne of Timur immovable; but the beneiicenoe 
and toleration of Akbar, Jahingir, ^nd Shah }ah4it 
were lost sight of by the bigoted and blood^ildt^iy 
Aucangzeb, who, though able by his 
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genius to hold his empire together during his life¬ 
time, extinguished in his Hindu subjects every senti¬ 
ment of loyalty and affection which the wisdom of 
his predecessors had kindled. This affection with¬ 
drawn, and the weakness of Farrukhsiyar substituted 
for the strength of Aurangzeb, the already tottering 
throne of the Moguls crumbled to pieces. Predatory 
warfare and spoliation rose on its ruins, and a general 
scramble* for territory ensued. The Ix.ijpiit princes 
thought of nothing but re-establishing their inde¬ 
pendence and adding to their lands and power. Old 
jealousies were n(;t lesseiu'd by the part which each 
h^d plaved in the hour of ephemeral greatness ; and 
the prince of Me war, who had prtiserved his blood 
uncontaminated, was at oiu'e an object of respect 
and envy to those wlto had f<jrfeit(*(l the first pre¬ 
tensions of a Raipiit. The new lands acquired by 
these prim'o.s whilst basking in court favour had 
made them equal, if mn sujierior, in power to the 
Rana, and tliey desin^d that the dignities they had 
received from the sons of "I'imur should appear as 
distinguished as his anc'ient titl(\ Hence, while 
one inscribed on his seal, ‘*the exalted in dignity, 
a prince among princes,” and another, “lord of the 
lords of Ind.” the princes of Mew'ar preserved their 
royal simplicity, and the sole designation of the chief 
who, in 1S17, allied himself to the I^ritish Govern¬ 
ment w'as “ Maharana lUiim Singh, son of Arsi.” 



viii.—Rdna Partdp 


Partap sucrceiled to the titles and renown of an 
illustrious house, without a capital, without resources, 
his kindred and clans weakened and (dispirited. 
Yet, possessed by the noble spirit of his ract‘, he 
meditated the recovery of Cliitor, the vindication of 
the honour of his himse, and the restoration of its 
power. Klevat<*d with this design, he hurried into 
conflict with his powerful antagonist, nor stopped to 
calcvilate the nutans whicli were opposed to him. 
Accustomed to read in Ins country’s annals the 
splendid deeds of his forefathers, he trusted that 
fortune might co-operatc; with his efforts to overturn 
the unstable throne cjf Delhi. lUit while he gave 
rein to these lofty aspirations, his crafty opponent 
was undermining them by a scheme of policy which, 
when <ysclosed, filled his heart with anguish. The 
wily Mogul arrayed against Partap his kindred in 
faith as well as in blood. The princes of Marwar, 
Anibar, Hikanir, and even Hiindi, late his ally, 
totik part with Akbar. Nay, even his tiwn brother, 
vSagarji, deserted him, and received, as the price of 
his treachery, the ancient capital of his race and the 
title which that possession conferre^d. 

But the magnitude of the peril confirmed the 
fortitude of Partap, who vowed, in the words of the 
bard, “to make his mother’s njilk resplendent.” 
Single-handed, for a quarter of a bentury, he with- 
sto(>d the combined efforts of the empire; at one 
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time carrying destruction into the plains, at another, 
flying from rock to rock, feeding his family from the 
fruits of his native hills, and rearing the nursling 
hero Amra amidst savage beasts and scarce less 
savage men, a fit heir to his prowess and revenge. 
The bare idea that the son of Bappa Rawul should 
bow the head to mortal man was insupportable ; and 
he spurned every overture which had submission for 
its ba^is, Sr the degradation of uniting his family by 
marriage with the 'fartar. brilliant acts he 

achieved during that period live in every valley. 
To recount them all, or relate the hardships he sus- 
tawied, would be to pen what would be described 
as a romance by tluxse who have not traversed the 
country where tradition is yet elotiuentof his exploits, 
nor conferred with the descendants of his chiefs, 
who cherish the recollections of tlic deeds of their 
ancestors, and melt, as tliey recit<; them, into manly 
tears. 

Partap was nobly supported ; and though wealth 
and fortune tempted the fidelity of his retainers, not 
' one was found base enougli to desert him. The sons 
of Jaimal shed tlitdr blood in his cause along with 
the descendants of Patta; the Chundawats, the 
descendants of Chonda, redoubled their devotion 
to the fallen house ; the chief of Daihvara pressed 
to his standard, as did many others, attracted by the 
very desperation of his fortunes. To commemorate 
the desolation of Chi'tor, Partap interdicted to himself 
and his followers every article of luxury or pomp, 
until the insignia of her glory should be redeemed. 
The gold and silvef- vessels were laid aside for pateras 
of leaves, their beards were left untouched, and their 
beds were of straw ; and to mark yet more distinctly 

P 
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their fallen state, the martial nakaras^ which always 
sounded in the van of the battle or procession, were 
commanded to follow in the rear. This last sign of 
the depression of Mewar survives to this day. The 
beard of the prince is still untouched by the shears, 
and though he eats off gold and silver, and sleeps on 
a bed, he places leaves beneath the one and straw 
under the other. 

With the aid of his chiefs Partap remoflelled his 
government, adapting it to the exigencies of the 
times and to his slender resources. New grants 
were issued with regulations defining the service 
requinid. Komulmir, now the seat of his goveon- 
ment, was strengthened, as well as Gogiinda and 
other nu>untain fortresses. li(;ing unable to keep 
the field in M«.‘war, ht; followed the system of his 
ancestors, and commanded his subjects, on pain of 
death, to retina to tlie mountains. Many tales are 
told of the unrelenting severity with which he en¬ 
forced obedience to his stern policy. Frequently, 
with a few horse, h<j issued forth to see that his edicts 
were obeyed. The silence of the desert prevailed in 
the plains ; grass usurped the place of the waving 
corn ; the highways were choked with the thorny 
babul and beasts of prey made their aliode in the 
habitations of his subjects. Once, in the midst of 
this desolation, a single goat-herd, trusting to elude 
observation, disobeyed his prince’s injunction, and 
pastured his Hock in tlie luxuriant meadows of Ontdla, 
on the banks of the Banas. After a few questions 
he was killed and hung up in terrorem. By such 
patriotic severity Partap renderf 5 d the “garden of 
Kajasthdn ” of no value to the conqueror, and the 

^ A species of mimosa. 
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produce of European markets, already penetrating to 
the Mogul capital, was intercepted on its way from 
Sdrat, and other ports, and plundered. 

Akbar took the field against the Rajput prince, 
establishing his headquarters at Ajmi'r. This cele¬ 
brated fortress, destined ultimately to be one of the 
twenty-two sului/is of the Mogul empire, had admitted 
for some time a royal garrison. Maldeo of Marwar, 
who had *so ably opposed the usurper Sher Shah, 
was compelled to follow the example of his brother 
prince, Bhagwan Das of Am bar, and to place him¬ 
self at the footsuxd of Akbar. Only two yccirs after 
Partap’s accession, after a brave but fruitless resist¬ 
ance in Mairtia and Jodhpur, he sent his son, Udai 
Singh, to pay homage to the king. He was received 
with distinction at Nagcjr, and the title Raja was 
conferred upon him. Being of uncommon bulk, he 
was henceforth known as Mota Raja, or LJdai h' ((^ros. 
He was the first of his race to give a daughter 
in marriage to the Tartar, The bribe for which 
he bartered his honour was s})lendid. Four new 
’ provinces, yielding ;^’2rx),oocj of annual revenue, were 
given in exchange for jod Hai, the famous princess 
w'ho became the mother of the emperor Shah Jahan, 
and whose magnificent tomb is still to be seen at 
Sikandra, not far from that in which Akbar’s remains 


are deposited. With such examples as Marwar and 
Ambar, and with less power to resist the ttunptation, 
the minor chiefs of Rajasthan, with a brave and 
numferous vassalage, were transformed into satraps 
of Delhi, and in nearly every case their importance 
was increased by the change. 

But these were *fearful odds against Partap. The 
arms of his country turned upon him, derived additional 
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force from their self-degradation, which kindled 
into jealousy and hatred against the magnanimous 
resolution tliey lacked the virtue to imitate. When 
Hindu prejudice was thus violated by every prince in 
Rfijastluin, the Rana rfuiouncod all alliance with 
those who were thus degraded. To the eternal 
honour of Partap and his issue be it told that, to 
the very close i)f tlie monarchy of the Moguls, they 
refused such alliances not only with the throne, but 
even with their brother princes of Mar war and 
Ambar. It is a proud triumph of virtue to be able 
to record from the autograph letters of the most 
powerful of the Rajput princes, Biikhet vSingh ai?d 
Jai Singh, that whilst they Iiad risen to greatness by 
the surrend(‘r of j^rinciple, as Mewar had decayed 
from her adherence to it, they should solicit, and 
that luimbly, to be readmitted to the honour of 
matrimonial intercourse—“to be purified,” “to be 
regenerated,” “to be made Rajputs”—and that this 
favour was granted only on condition of their ab¬ 
juring tin*, contaminating practice which, for more 
than 2 century, had disunited them. 

An anecdote illustrative of tlu* settled repugnance 
of this noble family to sully the purity of its blood 
may here be related, as its result had a material 
influence on future events. Raja Man, who had 
succeeded to the throne of Ambar, was the most 
celebrated of his race, and from him may be dated 
the rise of his country. He was also one of the 
first chiefs to sacrifice principle to expediency ; and 
as Humayun, as has already been related, espoused 
a daughter of Bhagwan Das, he«was the brother- 
in-law of Akbar. His courage ' and talents well 
seconded this advantage, and he became the'first of 
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the generals of the empire. To him Akbar was 
indebted for half his triumphs. 

Raja Man was returning from the conquest of 
Sholapur to Hindustan when he invited himself to 
an interview with Partap, then at Komulmir, who 
advanced to the Udai Sagar to receive him. On 
the mound which embanks this lake, a feast was 
prepared for the prince of Ambar. The board was 
spread, tlie Raja summoned, and prince Amra ap¬ 
pointed to wait upon him ; but no Rana appeared, 
for whose absence apologies alleging headache were 
urged by his son, with the recjiiest that Raja Man 
would waive all ceremony, receive his welcome, and 
commence his r(‘past. The prince in a tone at once 
dignified and respectful, replied: “Tell the Rana I 
can divine the cause of his headache ; but the error 
is irremediable, aiul if he refuses to put a khansa 
before me, who will?” Further subterfuge was 
useless. The Rana appeared and expressed his 
regret; but added: “I cannot eat with a Rajput 
who has given his daughter to a Toork, and who 
has probably eaten with him.” Raja Man was 
unwise to have risked this disgrace'. He left the 
feast untouched, save for the few grains of rice he 
offered to Andeva, the god of food, observing as he 
withdrew, “It was for the preservation of your 
honour that we sacrificed our own, iind gave our 
sisters and daughters to the Toork ; but abide in 
peril, if such be your resolve, for this country shall 
net hold you,” and, mounting his horse, he turned 
to the Rana and said : “ If 1 do not humble your 
pride, my name' is not Mcin; ” to which Partap 
replied, “ he should always be happy to meet him ” ; 
while some one, in less dignified terms, desired he 
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would not forget to bring his pMipa^ Akbarl ^ T{ie 
ground was deemed unclean where the feast had 
been spread : it was broken up and purified with 
water of the Ganges, and the chiefs who had witnessed 
the humiliation of one they deemed an apostate,., 
bathed and changf^d their vestments. Every act 
was reported to the emperor, who was exasperated 
at the insult thus offered to himself; and the incident 
hastened the first of those sanguinary batfles )vhich 
have immortalised the name of Partfip. 

Prince Salim, the heir of Delhi, led the war, 
guided by the counsels of Raja Man and the dis¬ 
tinguished apostate son of Sagarji, Muhabbat 
Khan. ParUlp trusted to his native hills, and the 
valour of 22,000 Rajputs to withstand the son 
of Akbar. The range to whicli he was restricted 
was the mountainous n^gioii around and chiefly to 
the west of.thti new capital. In length from north 
to south it was some eighty miles, and in breadth 
the same. The whoh* of this space is mou^itain 
and forest, v.allt‘y and stream. The approachei^'to 
the fortress are defiU‘S with lofty perpendicular rocks 
on either side, and so narrow that two carts can 
scarcely pass each othm*, but occasionally opening 
into spaces sufiiciontly cajmeious to encamp a whole 
army. vSuch a place was the plain of llaldighdt, 
the scene of this bkjody encounter, at the base of 
a col^ or neck of mountain, which rendered it almost 
inaccessible. Above and below the Rajputs were 
posted, and on the cliffs and pinnacles overlooking', 
the field of battle were the faithful Bhtls, armei^l! 
with their natural weapon, the bo\V and arrow, and- 
with huge stones ready to roll down on the enemy. 

^ y.tf., unck. 
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, PartAp, with the flower of MewAr, defended the 
head of the pass, and glorious was the struggle for 
its maintenance. Clan after clan followed one 
another with desperate intrepidity, emulating the 
daring of their prince, who led the crimson banner 
Into,the hottest part of the field. In vain he strained 
every nerve to encounter Raja Man ; but though 
denied the luxury of revenge on his Rajput foe, he 
made godd a passage to where Salim commanded. 
The ^prince’s guards fell before Partap, and but for 
the steel plates which defended his houdah^ the lance 
of the Rfijput would have deprived Akbar of his 
h^ir. His steed, the gallant Chituc, nobly seconded 
his lord, and is represented in all the historical 
drawings of this battle with one foot raised upon 
the elephant of the Mogul, while his rider has his 
lance propelled against his foe. The mahdxvaty 
destitute of the means of defence, was slain, where¬ 
upon the infuriated animal, now without control, 
dashed away with his rider. On this spot the 
carnage was immense ; the Moguls striving to defend 
Salim, and tlie heroes of Mewar to second their 
prince, who had already received seven wounds. 
Marked by the royal umbrella, which he would not 
lay aside, and which collected the might of the 
enemy against him, Partap was thrice rescued from 
amidst the enemy, and was at length nearly over¬ 
whelmed, when Manah, the chief of Jhala, gave a 
signal instance of fidelity, and extricated him with 
tl^ loss of his own life. Manah seized upon the 
^insignia of Mewar, and, rearing the gold sun over 
his own head, drew after himself the brunt of the 
battle, while Partap was forced from the field. The 
noble Jhala fell with all his brave vassals; and 
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in remembrance of the deed, his descendants have, 
since the day of Haldighat, borne the regal ensigns 
of Mewar, and enjoyed “the right hand of her 
princes." Hut their valour was unavailing against 
a force which, besides being vastly superior in 
numbers, had the advantage of field artillery and a 
dromedary ((ups mounting swivels. Of Partap’s 
22,000 warriors, only 8,000 quitted the field alive. 

Unattended, (he Kana fled on (he gallarfi Chituc, 
who had borne him through the day, and who saved 
him now by leaping a mountain stream when closely 
pursued by two Mogul chiefs, whom this impediment 
momentarily (diecked. Hut Chituc, like his mastee, 
was wounded. Partap’s pursuers were gaining, the 
flash from tlu* llinty rock announcetl them at his 
very lieels, when th(;ro fell on his ear, in the broad 
accents of his native tongue, (he salutation ho! 
7 iila ghora nt <iS 70 (h‘!" (ho ! rider of the blue horse !) 
and, looking back, he beheld but ;i single horse¬ 
man-- that horseman his brother. 

Sukta, whose personal enmity to Partap had made 
him a,, traitor to Mewar, beheld from th(‘ ranks of 
Akbar the “ bhu^ horse" flying unattended. Resent¬ 
ment was extinguished, and a feeling of affection 
mingling wi(h sad and humiliating recollections, 
took possession of his heart. lie joined in the 
pursuit, but only to slay the pursuers, who fell 
beneath his lance ; and now, for the first time in 
their livi‘s, the two brothers embraced in friendship. 
Here, too, Chituc fell, and as the Rana unbuckled 
his caparison to place it upon Ankaro, presented to 
him by his brother, the noble steed expired. An 
altar was raised, and yet marks the spot where 
Chituc died ; and the entire scene may be seen 
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painted on the walls of half the houses of the 
capital. 

The greeting- between the princes was necessarily 
short, but vSukta quitted his brother with the assurance 
of reunion at the first safe opportunity. On rejoining 
Salim, the truth of his words was greatly doubted 
when he related that Partap had not only slain his 
pursuers, but Ankaro as well. Salim pledged his 
word to* spare him if he related the truth, and 
Sukta replied; “The burden of a kingdom is on 
my brother’s shoulders, and I could not witness his 
danger without defending him.” Salim kept his 
W^rd, but dismissed the future head of the Suktawats 
from his servict^. Sukta joined Partap at Udaipur. 
On his way thither, he (aptiircd Bhainsror. His 
brother made him a giant of the conquest, and it 
k»ng remained the <'hief abode; of his descendants. 

Of the Rana’s kin, 500 were slain in the battle of 
Haldighat. The ex-prince of Gwalior, with his son 
and 150 Tuar retainers paid thi; debt of gratitude 
with their liv(*s. vSince their expulsion by Babar, 
they had found sanctuary in Mew'ar, w'hose princes 
diminished their feebli* revenues to maintain invio¬ 
lable the rites of hospitality. Manah lost 150 of his 
vassals, and every house of Mew^ar mourned its 
chief support. 

Elate with victory, .Salim left the hills. The rainy 
season had set in, which impeded operations, and 
obtained for Parti'ip a f(;w months of repose ; but 
wfth the spring the foe returned, iind he w'as again 
defeated. He then took post in Komulmir, which 
'was at once in\*ested by Shabaz Khaii. Here he 
made a gallant ‘and protracted resistance, and did 
not retire till insects rendered the water of the 
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*‘Nogan*’ well, their sole resource, impure. This 
circumstance is imputed to the treachery of the 
Deora chief of Abu, who had gone over to Akbar. 
Partap withdrew to Chaond,* in the heart of the 
mountainous tract on the south-west of Mewar; 
while the Sonigura chief defended the place to the, 
last. He was slain in the final assault, and by his 
side fell the chief hard uf IMcwar, who inspired by 
his deeds as well as by his song the spirit'of resist¬ 
ance to the ruthless king.” 

On the fall of Komulmi'r, the castle of Gogunda 
was invested by Raja Man. Muliammad Khan took 
possession of Udaipur, and h'an'd Kh.in approached 
Chaond from the south. Thus beset on every side, 
dislodged from his most secret n^tn ats, and hunted 
from glen to glen, there aj>pcared no hope for Partap. 
Yet even whilst his pursuers deemed him panting 
in some obscure lurking place, he would, by mountain 
signals, reassemble his bands and assail them un¬ 
awares. By a skilful movement, Farid Khan was 
blocked up in a defile, and his force cut off to a 
man. ,The Moguls became weary of combating their 
ubiquitous enemy ; and once more the monsoon, 
sw’elling the mountain streams, brought respite to 
Partap. 

Years thus rolled away, each ending with a 
diminutiiiii of his means and an increase to his 
misfortunes. Ilis family was his chief cause of 
anxiety ; he dreaded their caj^tivity—an apprehension 
often on the point of being realised. On one occasion 
they were saved by the faithful Bhils, who carri^ 
;^hem in wicker baskets £ind concealed them in thigi* 
tin mines of Jaora, where they g\iarded and fed 
them. Bolts and rings are still preserved int the 
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trees about Jaora and Chaond to which baskets, the 
only cradles of the royal children of Mewar, were 
suspended to preserve them from the tiger and the 
wolf. Yet amid such complicated evils, the fortitude 
of Partap remained unshaken, and a spy sent by 
Akbar described how he saw thp Rajpiit and his 
chiefs seated at a scanty meal, maintaining all the 
etiquette observed in prosperity, the Kana bestow- 
ingj:he %hiah on the most deserving, which, though 
only of the fruits of the country, was received with 
all the reverence of bettor days. 

But there were times when the wants of those 
dearer to him than his own life almost drove him 
to frenzy. His wife was insecure even in the 
mountain cave, and daily his children wept around 
him for food. Meals ready prepared had frequently 
to be abandoned for want of cjpj)ortunity to eat 
them. Once his queen and his son’s wife had 
prepared a few cakes from the flour of the meadow 
grass, of which one w'as given to each child ; half 
for the present, the rest for a future meal, Partap 
was stretched beside them pondering on his mis¬ 
fortunes, when a piercing cry froin his daughter 
roused him from his retleciions. A wild cat had 
darted on the reserved [jortion of the food, and the 
starving’ child shrieked with despair. Until that 
moment his fortitude had been unsubdued. He had 
beheld his sons and his kindred fall around him on 
the field without emotion —“for this the Rajput was 
but the lamentation of his children for food 
unmanned him, lie cursed the name of royalty 
if only to be enjoyed on such conditions, and he 
•demanded of Akbar a mitigation of his hardships. 

Qverjoyed at this indication of submission, the 
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emperor commanded public rejoicings, and exultingly 
showed the letter to Prithvi Raj, a brother of the 
prince of Bi'kam'r, who had been compelled to 
follow the victorious car of Akbar. The state of 
Bikanir had recently grown out of the Rahtors of 
Marwar, and, being exposed on the flats of the 
desert, had b(M^n able to offer but little resistance. 
Prithvi Raj was one of the most gallant cavaliers 
of the age, and, like tlie 'J'roubadour princ\:s of the 
west, he could grace a caus(‘ with elegant verse 
as well as aid it with the sword: indeed, in an 
assembly of the l)ards of Rajasthan, the palm of 
merit was iinaniimnisly awarded to the Rahtcir 
cavalier. Il(; adcned the very name of J\artap, and 
Akbar’s intelligimce lilled him with grief. With all 
the warmth and frankiK'ss of his nature, he told the 
king that the letter was the forgery of some foe to 
the fame of the Rajpiit prince. “ 1 kiimv him well,” 
he said ; “ for your crown he would not submit to 
your terms.” He requested and obtained permission 
to transmit by his courier a letter to ParUip, ostensibly 
to asce^ain the fact of his submission, but in reality 
with a view to prevent it. 'fhe stirring couplets 
which comj)osed the missive were to the followdng 
effect: 'Hic hopes of the Hindu rest on the Hindu ; 

yet the Rana forsakes them. Hut for Partap, all 
would be placed on the same level by Akbar; for 
our chiefs luive lost their valour and our females 
their honour. Akbar is the broker in the market 
of our race: all has he purchased but the son of 
bJdai ; he is beyond his price. Despair has driven 
many to this mart to witness their dishonour: from 
such infamy the descendant of HUmi'r alone has 
been preserved. The world asks, whence the con- 
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cealed aid of Partap? He has no aid but the soul 
of manliness and his sword ; with them well has 
he maintained the khatri's'^ pride. This broker in 
the market of men will one day be overreached; 
he cannot live for ever: then will our race come 
to Partap for the seed of the Rajput to sow in our 
desolate tields. him all look for its prt^servation, 
that its purity may a^ain become resplendent.’* 

This Vffusion of the Rahtor was ecpial to 

10,000 men ; it nerved tin* drooping^ mind of 

Partap, and roused him into acticjn, for it was a 
noble incentive to find every eye of his race fixed 
upon him. Unable any longer to hold his own in 
Mewar, he determin(‘d to lead his .Sesodias to the 
Indus, plant the crimson banner on the insular 

capital of the Sogdi, and leave a desert betwtien 

himselfand his inexorabh' fo('. W^ilh his family and 

•r 

all that was yet noble in Mewar, he descended the 
Anivalli, and had reached tin* confines of the desert 
when an incident occurred whicli caused him to 
change his plans, and to continiu* a dweller in the 
land of his forefathers. 'Po Bhama Sah bidongs the 
honour of having saved his country at this critical 
juncture, lie was the Rana's minister—an office 
which had long been ln‘reditary in his family ; and 
he now offered U) his master the accumulated wealth 
of himself and his ancestors, which, with other 
resources, is stated to have Inum sufficient for the 
maintenance of 25,000 men for twelve years. "I'his 
magnificent offering enabled Partap onct^ more to 
collect his bands ; and, while his foes imagined tliat 
he was endeavoitring to effect a retreat through the 

^ The khatri is the same as ihe A-thatriya, ihe second of the four s'rand 
Hindu casteb. 
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.desert, he fel! sudde nly on ShAhaz in his camp at 
Dcweir and rut his troops to pieces, "[‘he Aigitives 
were pnr^^urd lo Ainait, who^e garrison suflerod the 
same fate. the royal foi‘< e.s eoiild recover from 

their con^iernation at th.i.s- asi«»ni.shi?5.‘^ resurrectirin. 
Romnhtn'r was assaulted ;ind fak'ui ; /'btlidia and 
his <^u'irnson wtit' put to the '.w'onl. and thirty-two 
other J'orlilual posl-, were ('arried b\ surprise, the 
tro«')T)s out lo vsJtliout inert v.^ In one 

short (aiupaiipi, ttc<»vere<! ihe* whole of 

Mew.ir, exrt'pi Ajiutr, aud Mandal^arh ; and 

as >o!U! s[i«;ln. relurn oj i^rija Ai,in, wliu had fulhlled 
tfi the leiter liis inrea< dial I'ariap should “live in 
fxu-il," he intavled Xiu'oar, and sat'l.ed its chief marl 
of commerce, Malpuia. 

lldaipiu Was also iej.;ained, ihouoli this aetpusilion 
was so uiiimponani as ‘-ca!-*-,*b («• nic^rit laanark. 
ail Ukciilu'od it was .ibandonevl b\' dvlibar from die 
diOu'ultv t>l lieleialin}’ it when all arouml had suh- 
mirietl to l^iriaj), thouidi the annals a'':cribe the event 
to a i^emu'ous sentiment of ilu* (unpenir. prom{3led 
b\ his .^ 14 ‘o'al /■/Abul h'azil, whose mind 
appears !•> iuivi* b-.M-'u eapti'ated by ll)t‘ actions f)f 
the Raj’ifii princes !mu* ih** n'puse which he enjoyed 
diM'int^ the latter y-'ai s of his life, Panap was ind(‘hted 
to a ('oni)>inatii»M ot eaiisrs. In ilu* nuiin it is lo be 
af1ri})uted to tiu' but dial Akbar had foaiid new' fields 
for ids ambition in the suulli. tboueh fidl \veio*ht 
must also be i^^ivtui l(» the inlKience wdiich the con¬ 
duct of the nindu priiuu* had exeried, not only upon 
Akbar, but upon the many Rajput jjrinccs who 
swelled his train, atid whose iuciihations it would 
. have biuui daiyccerous lo treat with indifference. 

Repose was, however, no boon to Partap. A mind 
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‘:iu'h as his rould enjoy no tranquillity whik-, from the 
'.uminit of the pass which guarded Udaipur, his ('ve 
‘Unbraced the kmjgras of Chitcjr, to which in* knew 
tliat he must ever be a siranj;»(u'. Burning for the 
redemption of the the iiumvv tlius 

sho'wn to him was inon* diffit'ult of eudunuu'e thaji 
the pangs of 'rantahis. Imagint^ the \varrii)r, yet in 
manhood'.s prime, l:)roken with fatigue and covered 
with scar^, c'asting a wistful ev<* to tin* rock stained 
with*the blood of his fathers, wldlsi in (In* ‘*dark 


ehantber” ol his mind ilu* setun-s of idorv (Uiacted 
tiien' appoan*d witii iim-aiihly !ustr<‘. I'irst the 
}i)uthfiil l>appa, on whose I'.eail was the “ nior he 


had won from tlu' Mori ” ; next, 


the ^s^a^like Saniarsi, 


armii’.g for ilu* last tl.i)' of I^ajput iiuUqxuHlem'e, to 
I’lie with Priii'.vi K:!! on tin* banks ot tlu* C'aggar. 
\-;ain, rlescv-ndino tht' s{(*<*j> ol Cdiitor, thr twelve 
•:oub of Ajsi, tin* < baniuT lloating around 

eacli, while iiom tti'* emhirtlcal OM'k tlu.* guardian 
<,i*.yldi'>o looks down oMi i.he earMag(* whi(‘h is to 
secuo* a pc‘,rpt*t uity of sway. Ai^ain, isi all the 
ot saerifua* tlu* Deo'Ia chief, siu <\a,*ded in turn by 
(aimal and PatOi, »iiuJ, like tie- Pallas t>f Rajastlian, 
i]u‘C'liijtukiuai daiiu* h'uding tus* daughter int(j the 
ranks of de.strncr!oti ; and af Iasi cloutp of darkness 


dim die w alls of ('iiiUsr and out of them Udai Singh 
a{)pecti.T dying frorti tlu- lock to wliit'h liie honour of 
the hoLi.se is united. 


Agliast at die picture his mind liad portrayed, 
ima;pne him turning to contemplate his owm con¬ 
dition, indebted for a ce.s.sation t.)f persecution to the 
most revolting sentiment that can assail an heroic 
uind —conipassicii, compared with which scorn is 
•nd urable, contempt even enviable. These he could 
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retaliate, but for the high-minded, the generous 
Rajput, to be the object of tliat sickly sentiment, 
pity, was morcr oppressive than the arms of his foe. 
A premature.* decay assaih'd the pride of Rajasthan ; 
a mind dis(*ased pray(*d on an exhausted frame, and 
proslrat(;d him in the very summer (jf his days. 
The last moiiKMils <^f Partap were an appropriate 
commentary on liis lif<*, whi('h he terminated 
like the Carlhagenian, swearing his siui.‘essor to 
eternal conHid with tlu^ eni*mies of his country’s 
iiidependtmcc*. 

A pow(*rful syrn[)athy is i‘xcited by the picture 
which is drawn of this last scene. file dying hero 
is represi‘nted in a lowly dw(*lling ; his chiefs—the 
faithful ('omj^anions (;f many a glorious day—await 
round his pallet the dissolution of their princt*. A 
groan of mental anguisli makes Saliimbra (‘nquire 
what afllicls liis soul (hat it cannot th*part in peace. 
“It lingers,” is tin* rr‘ply, “ hjr soim; consolatory 
pledge that my country sliall not bt‘ abandoned to 
tin* d’oork ; ” and with llie d<*alh pang on him, he 
relates an iiu'ident whicli had guided his estimate of 
his son’s disposition, and led him to fear that, for 
personal eas»', he would forego the n'lnembrance (jf 
his own and his coiin.trv's wrongs. On the banks 
of the Peshoila, In* tells them, lu* and his m(‘n had 
constructed a few huts to protect them from tl\e 
inclem<*ncy of th<* rains in the days of their distress. 
J^rince Amra forg<)t tin* lowliness of the; dwelling, 
ami a projecting bamboo of the roof caught the 
folds of his turban and dragged it off as he entered. 
A hasty ejaculatimi disclosed his annoyance, and 
Parlaj), observitig it, formed (he otWiuon that his son 
would never withstand the hardships to be endured 
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in their cause. “ These sheds,” said the dying prince, 
** will give way to sumptuous dwellings, thus gener¬ 
ating the love of ease; and the independence of 
Mew^r, which we have bled to maintain, will be 
sacrificed to luxury. And you, rny chiefs,” he 
added, “ wnll follow the pernicious example.” They 
pledged themselves, and became guarantees for 
the prince, “by the throne? of I->a[)pa J^.iwiil,” that 
they ^woufd not permit mansions to be raised till 
iVlewar had rero\ered her independenc'e; and tlien 
the soul of Ptirtap was satisfied, and he expired in 


peace. 

Thus closed tin* lift' of a Rajput whose memtjry is 
even now idolised by t'vt'ry Sesodia, and will coniinut' 
to be so, till renewed ojipression shall extinguish the 
remaining sparks of jiatriotic ft.-eling. It is worthy 
the attention of those wlio inlliienet? the destinies 


of stales in more favoured climes to estimate the 


intensity of feeling which could arm this prince to 
oppose the n'sources of a small principality against 
what was at that time oiu' of the most powerful 
'empires of the world, whost? armies were more 
numerous and far more eO'u.ii'nt than any ever led 
by the J^ersian against the liberties of Cireece. llad 
Mewar possessed her Thucydides or her Xenophon, 
neither the wars of the Peloponesus nor the retreat 
of the “ten thousand” would have yielded more 
diversified incidents for the historic muse than the 


deeds of this brilliant reign. Undaunted heroism, in¬ 
flexible fortitude, perseverance which “keeps honour 
bright,” with fidelity such as no other nation can 
boast, were the materials opposed to soaring ambition, 
commanding talents) unlimited means, and the fervour 

of religious zeal; ajl, however, insufficient to contend 

1 

G 
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with one unconquerable mind. There is not a pass 
in the Alpine Aravalli that is not sanctified by some 
deed of Partap- some brilliant victory or more glorious 
defeat. TIaldighat is the Thermopylae of Mewdr: 
the field of Deweir is her Marathon. 



ix.—Rdna Amra Singh 


Of the; seventeen sons of Partap, Amra, who succeeded 
him, was file eldest. Piorn the early of eight he 
had 6e(m his father’s consUint companion, and the 
partner of his toils and dangers. Instructed in every 
act of mountain strife, and familiar with its perils, h(^ 
enj.ere^* on his career in the very lltAver of manhood, 
already attended liy sons able to maintain whatever 
his sword might recover of his patrimony. Akbar 
siirvived Partaji nearly eight years. The vast held 
in which he had now to t'xert the r(*soui<'es of his 
mind necessarily u'iihdn.‘\v him from a scene whtTC 
even success ill repaid tin* saerilices made to attain it, 
and Amra was left in complete repose during the 
remainder of this monarch’s life. An extendtui reign 
*of more than half a century enabled lh(‘ Mogul tf) 
consolidate the vast empin; he had eoicted, while the 
form of government which he eslalilishcd afh)rds in- 
contestible proof both of his genius and his natural 
benevolence. It is a proud tribute to the memory (jf 
Akbar that his name is united with that of his rival 
Partap in numerous traditionary couplets honourable 
to both ; and if the Riijpul bard naturally emblazons 
first on his page the virtues of his own hero, he 
admits that none o^her but Akbar can stand com¬ 
parison with him ; thereby confirming the eulogy of 
the imperial historian who t)bserves, in summing up 
his master’s charifcter, that “if he sometimes did 
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things beneath the dignity of a great king, he never, 
did anything unworthy of a good man.” 

Anira remodelled the institutions of his country, 
made a new assessment of the lands and distribution 
of tlie llefs, eslablislied the gradation of ranks as it 
now exists, and regulated the sumptuary laws even 
to tlie tie of a turlxin. Many of these laws are to be 
seen engrav(‘d on pillars of stone in various parts of 
tlu‘ country. Hut iIk* ri‘pose he enjoyed w'a^ not 
without its dangers, and at one time seemed likely 
to bring about the realisation (d his father’s prophetic 
fears. Ainra constructed for liimself a palace on the 
banks of tin* lake, named after himself tlie “abode^of 
immortality," remarkable for its Gothic contrast to 
the splentiid marbh^ edilica* erected hy his predecessors, 
and now the abode of the princes of Mewrir, yet a 
residence by no m(*ans devoid of stately luxury, and 
one ill calculated to fosliT the memory of his father’s 
admonitions. 

Jahangir having V)een four years on the throne, and, 
having overconu' all int(‘rnal dissensions, resolved 
to signali.se his reign by the subjugation of the* 
only prince who liad disdaim;d to acknowledge the 
paratn(.)unt powm* of the Moguls. Amra, between the 
love of i‘ase and reputation, wavered as to the cour.se 
he .should adopt; nor were sycophants wanting who 

Counbolletl iignoble ease and peaceful sloth, 

N oi peace : 

and dared to prompt his following the universal con¬ 
tagion by accepting the imperial firman. In such a 
state of mind the chiefs found him when they went 
to his new abode to warn him ^to prepare for the 
emergency. The gallant Chonda)vats, recalling the 
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dying behest of their !ate prince, demanded its fulfil¬ 
ment ; and urged every argument their patriotism 
could devise to rouse their apathetic leader to action. 

A magnificent mirror of Huropean manufacture 
adorned the embryo palace. Animated with a noble 
resentment at the incfilcacy of his appeal to the 
better feelings of his prince, tlio chieftain of .Salumbra 
hurled the “ slave of the carjiel ” ^ against the splendid 
bauble, aftd, starting up, seized his sovertn'gn by the 
arm and moved him from his throne. “To horse, 
chiefs!” he exclaimed, “and pn\s(irve from infamy 
the son of Partap.” A burst of anger followed the 
seeming indignity, and tlie patriot Avas branded with 
the harsh name of traitor ; hut witli his sacretl duty 
in view, and supported l^y ev(U'y vassal of note, he 
calmly disregardttd th(‘ insult, ('ompelled to mount 
his horse, ami sarroiinded by th(^ vt‘t(‘rans of all the 
chivalry of Mewar, Anira’s passion vented itself in 
tears of indignation. In such a mood the cavalcade 
descended the ridge, and had reac'hed the spot where 
the temple of Jaggarnath now stands, when the prince 
recovered from his fit of passion —the tears ceased to 
flow, and, making a courti'ous salutation, he entreated 
forgiveness for his omission of r(;spect; and more 
especially expressing his gratitude to Salumbra, he 
said : “ Lead on, nor shall you ever have to regret 
your late sovereign.” Llevated with every sentiment 
of generosity and valour, they passed on to l^ewier, 
where they encountered the royal army, led by the 
brother of the Ivhankhanan, as it entered the pass, 
and, after a long and sanguinary combat, gained a 
complete victory. 

The honours ofi the day are chiefly attributed to 

^ A brass wc^ht placed on the corner of a carpet. 
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the brave Kana, uncle of the Rana, and ancestor of 
the numerous clan called after him the Kanawats. 
A truce fullow(*d this battle, but it was of short 
duration, for another and yet more murderous con¬ 
flict took place in the spring of 1606, in the pass 
of Ram pur, where the imi)erial army, under its leader 
Abdulla, was almost exterminated, though with the 
loss of the btrst and brav(*st of the Sesodia chiefs. 
A feverish (jxultation was the fruit of this victory, 
which shed a hectic* flush of glory over the declining 
days c)f Mewar, when the* crimson banner once more 
floated throughout tlu» province' of Godwar. 

Alarmed at these successive defeats, Jahang/r, 
preparateny to ecjuipping a fresh army, determined 
to ('stal)lish a new Kana, and to instal him in the 
ancient sc^at of power, Gln'tor, hoping thus to with¬ 
draw from tlu' standard of Amra many of his 
adherents. 'Flui experimc'nt evinced at least a know- 
ledgci of tlu'ir prc'judices ; but, to the honour of 
K.'ijput lidelity, it faih'd. Sugra, who abandoned 
Partap and wc'nt over to Akbar, was selected ; the 
sword of sovc'reignty was girded on him by the 
empt:ror’s own hands ; and, under the escort of a 
Mogul force', he took possession of his ruined capital. 
For seven yc'ars .Sugra had a spuric^us homage paid 
to him. But it is gratifving to record that not even 
by this recreant son c^f C'hitor could the impression.s 
formed in contemplating the scenes around him be 
resisted ; and .Sugra, though flinty as the rock to a 
brother and a nephew, was unable to support the 
silent rebuke of the altars of thc^ heroes of his race, 
and, at length, sc'iiding for Amra, he handed over 
to him Chitor, and himself retired to Rinthambtir, 
Some • time after, upon going to vcourt, and being 
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upbraided by Jahangir, he drew his dagger and slew 
himself in the emperor’s presence — an end worthy 
of such a traitor. 

Amra took possession of the seat of his ancestors ; 
but wanting tlic means to put it in defence, the 
acquisition did little more than increase the temporary 
exultation. With Cln'tor the Rana acquired, by 
surrender or assault, possession of no less than 
eighty oi the chi«‘f towns and fortresses of Me war, 
amcJ^igst them being Ontala, th(‘ siege of which is 
famous for one of tin* most (.‘xtraordinary exhibi¬ 
tions of Riijput courage recorded in the annals 
qf Raiasthan. Th(‘ right to lead the heroic (van¬ 
guard), whi('h liatl for generations htdonged to the 
Cdiondawats, was on this occ'asion tlispiiled by the 
vSukt.awats, whose well-known valour went far to 


justify their claim, 'riu* sword would have decided the 
matter, but for the tact of the priiu'e. herole 

U) the clan which first enters Ontala ” was his decision, 
which w^as readily acct*pted by the Suktawats, while 
their rivals could no longer plead their right when 
such a gauntlet was throwm down for its maintenance. 

Ontala is about eighteen miles (‘ast of Udaipiir, 
commanding the road l(*ading to the* atu'itMit capital. 
It is situated on rising ground, with a stream flowing 
beneath its walls, which are of solid masonry, lofty, 
and with round towers at intt;rvals. In the centre 


was the Governor’s house, also fortified. The strong¬ 
hold could be entered but by a single gateway. The 
clans moved off at the same time, stune hours before 


dawn—Ontala the goal, the heroic the reward. The 
Suktawats made ciirectly for the gatt;way, which they 
reached as the day broke. The foe were taken by 
surprise, but tl/e walls were soon manned and the 
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action commenced. The Chondawats, less skilled 
in topograpliy, had traversed a swamp which retarded 
them, but through which they dashed, fortunately 
meeting a guide in a shepherd of Ontala. With 
more foresight llian their rivals, they had brought 
ladders. The chief led the escalade, but a ball 
rolled him back amidst his vassals. The next in 
rank and kin took the command. He was one of 
those arrogant, reckless Rajpiits, who signalised 
themselv(‘s wherever there was danger, and'' his 
common appellation was the “ Benda Thakur,” or 
the “mad chit'f” of Deogarh. When his leader 
fell, hc^ rolled the b(3dy in his scarf; then, tying jit 
on his bai:k, s<'aled tin* wall, and having cleared the 
wav beftire him with his lance, he thre.w it over 
the parapet of Ont.ila, shouting, “'riie vanguard to 
the Chondawat! w(* are lirst in!” Meanwhile, the 
Siiktawat, depending on the elephant he rode, was 
trying to h)rce the gate, but its projecting spikes 
deterred the animal fnmi applying his strength. His 
men wen* falling thick around him, and a shout 
from the other party made him dread their success. 
He de.^cend(‘d from his seat, placed his body on the 
spikes, and Cf)inmanil(‘d the driver, on pain of instant 
death, to propel the elephant against him. The gates 
gave way, and over the ])ody of their chief, his clan 
rushed into the fortress with the victorious cry of 
the Chondawats ringing in their ears. The Mogul, 
garrison was over[)owt‘red and put to the sword; 
the standard of Mewar waved over the castle; but 
the leading of the vanguard remained with the 
descendants of Chonda. 

It will not be unfitting if we .here give some 
account of the rise of the Suktawatk«, with whom is ' 
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materially connected the future history of Mew^r. 
Sukta was the second of the twenty-four sons of 
' Udai Singh. When only live years of age, he 
discovered that fearless temperament which marked 
his manhood. The armourer having brought a new 
dagger to try its edge by the usual proof on thinly- 
spread cotton, the child asked the Rana “if it was 
not meant to cut flesh and bones,” and seizing it 
tried it 0*1 his own little liand. The blood gushed 
on the carpet, but he betrayed no symptom of pain 
or surprise. His father, recalling, perhaps, the pre¬ 
diction of th(^ astrologers, who, in casting .Sukta’s 
hprosrope, had announced that he was to be the 
“bane of Mewar,” forthwith commanded that he 
should be put to death. Tht* child was carried off 
for the purpose, but was saved, by the .Salumbra 
chief, who arrested the fiat, sped to the Rana, and 
begged his life as a boon, promising, having no 
heirs, to educate him as the future head of the 
Chondawats. The chief had children in his old 
age, and while he was w'avering between the child 
of his adoption and his own issue, the young Sukta 
was sent for to court by his brotlujr Partrip. For 
some time the two brothers lived together on the 
most amicable footing ; but one day whilst hunting 
a dispute arose which grew so bitter that Partap 
suggested that they should decide it by single 
combat. Sukta was nothing loth ; but as they took 
their ground and were about to charge togitther, 
the purohit rushed betw^een them, and implored 
them not to bring,ruin on their house. His appeal 
being in vain, the priest saw^ but one way to pre¬ 
vent the unnatura .1 strife. He drew his dagger, 
and, plunging it ^^nto his breast, fell a lifeless corpse 
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between the combatants. Appalled at the horrid 
deed, “the blood of a priest on their heads,” they 
desisted from their infatuated aim, I^'lrtap, waving 
his hand, commanded Sukta to (juit his dominions; 
and th(i latter, liis pride unsubdued, carried his 
njsentmenl to Akbar. Partap performed with the 
obsequies of his faithful s(*rvant many expiatory 
rites, and madt* an irrevocable grant of Salaira to 
his son, which is still enjoyt‘d by his dt^scendants, 
while, a small column yet identifies the spbt of 
sacrifice to fidelity. Sukta and Ikirtap never saw 
each other again until their romantic meeting after 
the batth‘ of Haldighat. 

Sukta had sevimteen sons, all of whom, excepting 
the heir of Hhainsror,' atlendt^d his obsequies. On 
their re.turn from this rite, they found the gates 
barred against them by Bhanji, now chief of the 
vSuktawats, who told them then* w’ere “too many 
mouths in lihainsror" and that they must push their 
fortunes elsewhere ; so, demanding their arms and 
their horses, llu*)' depart(‘d to seek a new home. 
After many w-amlerings and vicissitudes, th<‘y were • 
sumrrtoned to the assistance of Anna at Ontala, 
where their brotlu*r joined them, and where they 
won undying fame for their clan in the manner 
already' described. Bhanji soon afterwards per¬ 
formed a ser\'ic(^ which obtained for him the entire 
favour of his prince. 'fhe latter was insulted 
by the Rahtors of Bhindir, whereupon Bhanji 
inarched against their towui, and look it by assault. 
Amra added it to his fief, and Bhindir instead 
of Bhainsror became the abode* of the clan. Ten 
chiefs followed in regular siicc^;ssion, and a few 

Sat p. 89. 
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generations after Sukta the clan could muster 10,000 
men. 

Jahangir, being by this time thoroughly alarmed, 
determined to equip an overwhelming force to crush 
the Rana. To this end he raised the imperial standard 
at Ajmfr, and assembled the expedition under his 
own immediate inspection. Ih* appointed his son 
Parvez commander, with instructions on departure 
‘'that if*th(‘ Rana or his <*ldest son Kiirran should 


repcrtr to him, to receive; them with becoming attention, 
and to offer no molestation to the country.” Hut the 
Sesodia prince iitth; thought of submission : on the 
(V>ntrary, flushed with su('C(‘ss, he met the royal army 
at a sj 3 ot oft m(nstened with hlooil, the pass of 
Khamnor, leading inlo the heart of the hills. The 
imperialists were disgrat'('fullv defeated, and tied, 
pursued with great slaughl(‘r to Ajmir. 'I'he Mogul 
historian admits it to hav(‘ been a glorious day for 


Mewar. lb; desc'ribes Parvt'z entangled in tlu; passes. 


dissensions in his camp, and his supi)li(;s (uit off ; and 


refers to “his precipilat<* fliglit aiul pursuit, in which 


the roval armv' lost vast nuinljers of m(;n.” But 

^ m 


Jaliangir, in his diary, slurs over th(‘ affair, and 
simply remarks : “ I recailled Parvez to rejoin me at 
Lahore, and dir(‘ct(‘d his son with some chiefs to be 
left to watch the Rana.” 


This son, tutored by th(‘ great Muliabbat Khan, 
fared no better than l^arvez ; he was rciuted and slain. 
But the Hydra was indestructible ; and every victory, 
while it cost the best blood of Mewar, only multiplied 
the number of l^er fo(;s. .SevfMileen pitch(‘d battles 
had the illustrious Rajput fought sinc<; the death of 
his father; but the loss of his experienced veterans 
withered the laurels of victory, nor had he sufficient 
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n*posc fither to husband his forces, or to rear his 
young heioes to n place their dead sires. Anotlier 
and y,Lt inighlur irmv ^\as as*'Cmbled undei Prince 
Khuiani. th( ibltsl >f the sons of Jdiangir, and 
befit 1 kllo^^n in histoi\ i‘> the cmptioi Shah Jah^n. 
Agim did lilt K in i uiih his son Ivurran collect 
Uu might of tlif liilK, but a handful oi 'warriois 
A\as all iht ii miisftr to nictt iht host of Delhi, and 
the ^‘(iimson binnti which foi moie tfdn eight 
hundM d \cai hid wT\cd in proud independence 
over tilt h ids «)f llu (nthloUs, was now to be abased 
to tht son of J ill 111,^11 J la cmpcior's own pen 
shall niiriU tlu umunation of this strife. » 

Iht civ,lull M u ol m\ iiign, I dttermined to* 
moM to \jniir, and lostnd inv loiliinitt son Khuiani 
befort int , ind h i in^ljxtdtht nionu nt of departure 
I dt‘-pii(htd him with mignitictnt an 

edcphiiU, hoist svord, slut Id mcl dagger, and 
bt suit s his iisn il ioitt, I added i2,oou horsi undei 
A/ini Khan, iiul pitsinttcl to ill the ollieers of his 
aimv -.uit ihh i itihc Uions 

“hi th ninth vc o <>f ni' while seated on 

in\ ihioni, in in luspuious moment, the elephant 
Alam (joman, witn st vi ntt i n otlu is, male and female, 
captuud lioni tin K ii a, wtre st nt b) my son and 

pH St nttd lt> im Iht in \t <1 1 wtnt abroad 

mounted on \1 im (i )in in to mv gnat sitislaction, 
and distiilnited « Id ii v, ( U qn intiu 

“ I’lt int< iliv,t nt< iiiivtt’ ol till inttntion of 

R ina Aim i Singh to icpiii and m ikt his obti,ance 
to me Mv ioitunatc son hid* tslahlishtd my 

authont> and giirisons iii divets strongholds of 

the Ranas counti), which, owing to the malign 
influence of the water and the airj its barrenness 
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and inaccessibility, it was deemed impossible to 
bring under subjection ; yet from the perpetual over¬ 
running of the country by iny armies, without regard 
to the heat or the rains, and the capture and imprison¬ 
ment of the wives and children of many of the men 
of rank of the country, the l^.ana was at length 
reduced to acknowh'dgo tlu‘. ^^espair to which he 
was driven, and that a further ccuiiinuance of such 
distress \^uld bi; attended with utter ruin, with the 
choi(^c of captitily, or of being forced to abandon 
his countr)'. He, the*r(‘fore, dettuanined t«> make his 
submission, and stmt two of his chiefs, Supkiiran 
asd Heridas, to my son Khurani, to represent that 
if he would forgive, and take him by the hand, he 
would pay his respects to him, and would send liis 
eldest son Kurran to attend atul stu've the emperor, 
as dit! otlicr Hindu princes ; but that on account 
of his voars, he would hold himself (*xcused from 
attending in person. 

I was greatly rejoieetl at this event happening 
under my own reign, and I commanded that the.se, 
the ancient posseiisor.'> of the country, should not 
be driv^en frttin it. 'J'he fact is that the Kana 
Amra ISingh and his ancestors were proud, and 
conlident in the strength and inarcessil)ility of their 
mountainous cemntry and its stronghoMs, and had 
never beheld a king of 1 linduslan, nor made obeisance 
to one. I was desirous, in rny own fortunate time, 
that the opportunity should not .sli[) my hand.s; 
instantly, tlierefore, on th«' representation of my 
.son, I forgave thQ Rana, and sent a friendly firman 
that he might rest assured of my protection and' 
care, and imprinted thereon, as a solemn testimony 
of my sincerity, my ‘ five fingers ’; 1 also wrote 
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to my son that, by any means by wiiirli it rould 
bo broui^ht al)oiii, to treat this illustrious one aceord- 
inj4 to his own bean’s wishes. My S(ui d(*spat('hed 
the linnan by t)i«* chieis Suphiiran ai\d Heridas, 
with assuraiucs to tin* Rana that he ini^ht rely on 
niy t4'(Mierosity and (‘steein ; and it was a_i^re(‘d that 
on I he .'?<Sth o! the month lie sh<juld repair to 
mv son, 

“Il.ivim^- c^^one to Ajmtr to hunt, Mahhn'id Beir, 
a s<*rvaiil of in\ '.<ni Khurain, arrived and presenlt'd 
a h*ui'i Innn him, atid slat^'il to me \erl)<dly lhal. the 
Riina iiad met mv son. On re*. < ivin>; lids nt'w.s, ( 
pri'S('nied Mahm-id Ih*;; with an t'h-phant, liorse, 
and da!^i;ei-, and i^ave him the till<“ of Znltikar 
I\ h.in. 

“ I'he i\,tna, with due attention to eliqinate, as 
(»lh«*r \a‘-sals c)j the empire, jj.iid his le.sjxaMs to mv 
son, aini ]>n'.srnteii him with a eelel)i.itial ruby, and 
vari<»'!s arms mlaid with i^niltl, se\en (']e]>hafU.s of 
.qreat juiee, w]ii«'h had nsnaimai afU'r ihost* prev'ioiislv 
('aj>liired, ami nine horstss. Mv son re<'iMV(‘d him 
with princely ^em'rosiiy and e<mrtesy. and the 
Kana,■ takinj^ him b\ the kn<‘e, n'jjmssted to be 
foF'iyivtm. My son raised him, and tyivc* him every 
assmame ol t oiuitenan< e and proU'etion, and pre- 
sejUfil him with siiitalile X/V.vb/.c, an t‘Ie]>hanr, hors«‘S, 
and a sword. 'I'houtj;h h«‘ hatl not one hiindnai 
])rrs<in.s in his train worthy to ht' dij.;nihed witli 
/•/s'/a/S, \ <.‘t 120 50 ]uirs«‘s, and 12 j(*\\elled 

aiqrelltss wtMt* besttwvt'd u})on them. 'The custom, 
)K>W(‘\ef, ot ihese priiiees btaiif^ tlial tli(‘ heir aud 
the lather ne\ er \ i.sit toi^ether, he observi'd this 
usai^i*, and Kiirran, his declared sueetsssor, did not 
accompany the Ran.i. Sultan Khurain, the same 
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dav, i>av<' Anira Sin^^h his and r<»rtliwith iht* 

.?on arrived ; whereupon Sultan Khuiam repaired 
uith him L(j me. 


“ In niy inl<-r\ii*\v witli Siillan Khuratn on liis 
arrival at Ajmir, he n‘pn\s«M’.teil that if it was my 
pl'‘a.siin*, he would presimt the pritut' Kurran to 
me, wiioni J aet'ordint^lv desired him t<» I)rini4. 
arrived and paid Ids rj'speets, and Ijis rard\ was 
tnmmandl'd to lie, ai n'(jiiest tu m\ son, ini- 

mediaielv oi’i mv ri^lil hand, As Kurran, owinjL;' to 


rmte 


liad 


nali\es hill-^, wa*- 


extreiiH'h' ^hv, and unused to tin* j):iL;eantrv and 
e«j)( - nee oj a eonrl, in order to reeoneile hini aial 


i;ive ld;u ('on[idene*-, I daily t;a\e liim some Usstiniony 
of my (e^sod and proteitnm, ami on lin* s(n‘ond day 
<^r liis '«ei\ie(s 1 u,a\'e hint a i(*\\ elled dap,i^er, and on 
the ihiid a < ljoie(‘ su <'d of ieif v,!th ii(h eaparisoit ; 
aval ei'. llie s;ime (Lu 1 tonk him widi ?ne to tin* 


‘ pieell's eoni L, wijen the (iiietU'., \i'ji j.'di.in, presefiled 
1 dm ^\itll a siilendid kiUifU, eM‘})]i,ie,t niu! hors(‘ 
e.i)»arisoned, sword, eie. j pa\<' 1 dm three noail 
hawks, .and ihree i.ih'ons tiained to tin* hand, a < oat 
of mail, eliain and plati ♦irrnour, aiui two rinps of 
value; and oil ilie Iasi da\ of the month, (arpa-ts, 
state eusliiiins^ p(Ulnm«‘s, vessels <»( poid, anal a pair 
of iln‘ hulloeks of (diijarat. 

“ In till* ti'iuli Vf'ar of my rtupn, i pa\’e priiu'e 
Kurran leav(.‘ to dejKirl ; wlnut 1 );estow(*d iij)on 1 dm 
an el(*plianr, a horse, a ptsarl ner klaee \alned at 
50 cxx) ru])et*s (/.h-ksO). h'rom tlie day of his 
repairing::!' i(» tny erajrt to that of his departure, the 
valin* of (he pihs 1 f)reseiU«.‘d to liim exet'edod 
10 lakli.s of rupees 125,000?, exelusive of 110 
horses, 5 elephants, and the j^ifts of my son 
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iChiirain. \ stMit Miil^arak Khan along’ with him, 
who carrit*d for nic vari<nis ('onlklcntial messages 
to th(r R.'ina. It^ iha saino yaar of niy roign, Jaggat 
Singh, son of Kuriaii, ag<‘d tw(.d\(' years, arrived at 
my (<uir;, ainl paid his resp'cts, anti pnss'Mit'ed the 
Iff /\ t petitions > •)}' his fadier anti giand i'a tiler. I lis 
counn‘nan' <M an ied the iinpjession ol his illustrious 
e\lraet.inn, and I delighletl his heart with jjresents 
a!id kiiidnes''. At his departun-, 1 j)r(sst'nie(i him 
with .’o,(;oo iiijices, a hors'-, eh-jihanl, and 
and to ll'iid.is, lii-, ])rei epioi, 5,000 nij)t'es, a horse, 


and 


“ in the rirvcntl'i \ear ol tnv nagn. staUn*s of th(‘ 
K;ina and Kun.in utae seulplnreil in whiU' marble, 
anil I eommand* d liiat thev should l)i‘ ]>la»'ed in 
the gardens at Agia. rhi- "'ame vear 1 ret'eivt'd 
inlimaltoii thai Sidi.in Klunani iiatl tMUecf'd the 
territory of (lie Is ma, ami ha<i eseiianged visits with 
him anti his son ; and tli,'U Irom rlu* tribute, eon- 
sisiing <d’ se\< n elephants, twenty - seven saddle 
horses, trays o( jewels, and ornaments of gold, my 
s«)n look tiiree Innxs, and retairned all the rest, 
ami engaged tltat prim'e Kiirran aiul i.sw Kajjiut 
horse .should remain with him in the wars. 

“In ilie liiirteentli veai' of my reign, jirinet* Kurran 
repaired to no town at Sintlla, to (‘ongratulate me 
on my vieiories and the (onfpiesi (»f llte OeUdian, 
ami |)re.sented 100 golil nmliins, 1000 rupees, 
and gold ornamiMits and jewt'ls to the value, of 
_*i,t)oo riij)ei‘s. 

“In die' foiuleentli ytsir of m\\ reign, 1 received 
initdligence of tht' death td Rana \mra Singh. To 
niitm Singh his son, and Jaggat Singh hi.s grand¬ 
son, who were in attendance on me, 1 gave XVif/VW.f; 
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and I d(ispat< ]ied Raja Kislion* I>as witli a iirm.in 
fonferririi^' b<*m*f'iLS and tlu* (iii^auty t>r Ratia on prima* 
Kurran, tlu* huin^ at'cctnifjanieuP by tli«* n>b(‘ 

of invcstituie, t lioicu horsu.s, and a It'lUM* ot coiuhiJoiuH* 
.suilabln to tlif urtasion. In tlu; firman, 1 expressed 
to Kana Kurran my desin^ that his son, with his 
coniin,i;«‘nl, sliouhl atteiu! nu*.” 

To ha\e _i;eiuM‘alis('<l tlu* (U'lails o! the ro\'al 
liistorltir. \\oiil<l have he\*n to !ess<‘n th.e inl(‘ie.st of 
this iiiipfiriae.t p<iunl in tlu* ,n\nals Mewar. 

jahari'p'r nua its to ha\ e hi', exultaium di-si i iIjcd by 
his own pen. With In^ si-ll ~ i^ratiilalion, he lu*,irs 
full I*, /unony t(» llit* i^.illant and loii;;-- piaaraetevi 
resi.',taiua; of the jRaipfit ; and whih he impartiallv, 
li\ou‘,>i' rather emau'oes)v, e-aonale^ their motives 
ami nwaim «il op[)'isit ion, !u“ tlot's Ainra .ample justiee 
m the deei.o.'1 i<Ml that lu' did mu \ ielti nnti! lu had 
but tlu- alu'rnative «)t eajjii'.iti oi e\ih- ; and wilii a 
inai.Mianiinii \ almxr all prais<*, he reeaols the Raipnt 
jirince’s salv'* r«>r ins dipjiiu, “that he would hold 
huTiself i.'Xi'used iroi'i at Ieea 1 i 11 i,,*" lie* empe’ or in 
■jjer.stMi.” ^riie simple and naive declarafuMi id his 
joy, his “ i^oine-a’oroaii " mi Alani (loman on hear¬ 
ing of llie R.ina’s submission, is lar more elleetive 
than t!ie most jM)mj>ous dest'ripl ion of pnhlie. rejoiciiijM'. 
Hnt there IS a lieart-stiriini^ phil.niiliropy in the r<jn- 
diu't of tlu' Moeul wliirh doi'-, him immi-rtal honour; 
and in i:«)mmandin^ his son “to treat the illusirion.', 
one aa'ordino to his heart’s wislu's,” thouL^li lie had 
so )on^ am.i so signally foil<*d tlie rosal armies, lu; 
proved himself worthy of tlu; ^n>od fortuiu* lie .aeknow- 
ledj^cs, and well shows his sense of tlu* snixaiorily 
of tile chief of all the Ra{phls hv [ilaeine- the heir 
of Mewar even above the primass of his (ovn house. 
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immediately “on liis rif^-ht hand.” Whether attempt- 
int; to relieve the shyness of Kiirran, or to set forth 
tin; prineely appearanee of ja^^at Sint^h, we see 
lh(* same amiable re(^liii^ operating to li^^hten the 
chains of the riniquered. Hnt the sliyness of Kiirran 
deserves a nobh'r term ; h<* felt the degradation 
\vhi('h neither the statues raised to them, the ri^ht 
hand of the inonareli, the di^^nit\ of a “ eomniandt*r 
of ti\e thousand," ttor eviMi th(‘ restoratttiii of the 
lon^f-alienated territory, eoiild neutralise, whtm th<^ 
kinj^clom to \vlii('lt lie was heir was ealle.d a hef, 
an<l hiniseh, the (les( eiulant of a liiiiulretl the 

vassal of th»; tanpui', under w hos<‘ banner, whieli Viis 
aiK'estors had ^o (saiiai^eoiisly opposed, h(i was 
now Irj follow w’idi a eontimuMti of i^cjo Rajput 
horse. 

Seldom has subjn<.^ate(l anthorilN'’ m(‘t with such 
eonsid«‘ration ; v'et, to a loliv iniml liki* Amra’s, this 
eonseioiis t oiule.si'eiision but ineri*ased the st'verity 
ot <*nduranee. In the bitterness of his heart, ht* 
jMirsetl the maipianimiiy of Khuram, whose Rajput 
deS('*‘nl and sympathies, moie than tlte loree of arms,*' 
had indmed him to surrender; lor Khuram asked 
but th(‘ frienddn(> of the Rajj)iit as the j)rice of 
peace, and ai;rei‘il to witlulraw •‘ver) Muhammadan 
fiom Mewar if the Rana w'ould consent to receive the 
(‘mpt'ror's tirman «iutside tin* walls of his capital. 
'This his proud soul rej(>( t»'d. ami tliou^h he visited 
Ft ince Khuram as a friend, lu* sj)utned th<‘ proposition 
t.»f at'knowledjpnt; .i suj)erior, nr receiving the rank 
and titles awaiting such an adrvission. 'I’he noble 
Amra, who 

. . . i.hIk'i Ilian be Icsi, 

I'tefetred nv)t to be at all. 
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Cook the resolution to abdicate the throne he could no 
lon>>er hold but at the will of another. Assembling- 
his chiefs, and disclosing his det(*rmination, he made 
the fika on his son’s for<‘lu*ad, and, observing that 
tile honour of Mew.ir was now in his liands, forthwith 
left the capital, and secluded himself in tin? Nauchoki, 
nor did he frtim that luiiir ('ross its threshold but to 
hav(* his ashes (l<“positt‘d with those of his fathers. 

All comtncni is sujMMtliioiis on such a ('hara('tt‘r as 
that (^f Rana Anna. lie was \\orlhv <»f Part.ip and 
his raci-. lb* p(».sesscil the pli\sical as well as th<* 
mental ^inaiitie.-^ <1! a hero, and wa^. tin* tallest and 
sttongrsi «>!' all tin- ptinces of Mew.'ir. Me was not 
,'-o fan as olliers ol his raia*, ;nid he had a reserve 
boiah'ring on gloominess, (hjiihtless occasioned b\' 
his revcrsts'-., foi' it u as m)l natural to him or to his 
f.nnih'- lie was htloved bv Jii. <'hi(“K lor tlie 1 jnalities 
th<“V nu)st esle»MM(*d, tn'tKM'o.'-.ii \ and valour, and by 
his subjects for his jiisli<c and <'harif\’, of whi<-li we 
can judge from his edu ts, many oi wiiit h \«'t live on 
the column or tin.* ro« k. 



X. -Jaggat Singh and RAj Singh 


KrKRA.N' tin* last ind(*p('ndtMit king of 

Mrwar in ih:?!. I IciicnfniLli \v(‘ shall hav<; to (.‘xliibit 


tln‘S(‘ princt'ly “t luldrnn of tin* sun ” with diminished 
lustre, moving as sateliics round tin; primary pkinct. 
Una(;< ustonn'd to the laws of its attrac'tion, they 
freijuently deviated from the orhil prescribed, and 
in tin* en'enlricity of their movrunents (.Kx:asionally 
dis[)laved theii un))orrowed <drulgeni:e. For fifteen 


luindreil years we have* traisxi caeh aite*raliim 


forliuu's of the .Scsnilias llu‘ir e^iahlislunent in 


SnnisliLra and e\j)ulsion ihi*r(‘from by the Farihians, 
the aecpii^iiion and loss i>t Idar, the eoinjuest and 
surrender of ('hilnr, the rise of Ihlaipiir, and, finally, 
the abasement of the red flag to Jah.ingir. d'he 
remaining, and by no means least important, portion 
of their histt»ry will conelude witli the unity of their* 
interests with those of (>reat Fritain. 


Kurran was deficient ni;ither in courage nor 
military skill ; of both he had given a decided 
proof when, to n*lit‘ve the iiecuniary difficulties of 
his father, he jiassetl through tin* midst of his foes, 
surprised and plunder<‘ti vSiirat, and carried off a 
booty whi('h was tin* means of [)ostponing the sub¬ 
jugation of his oiuntry. Hut, for the exercise of the 
chief virtue of tin* R.ijput, In* had little opportunity 
throughout his reign, and fortunately f(^r \rewar the 
powerful esteem which Jahangir and Prince Khuram 
evinced for his liouse enabled him to put forth the 

1 lO 
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talents he possessed to repair her distress. Ho fortified 
the heights round the capital, which he strengthened 
with a wall and a ditch, enlarged the nohh* dam 
wliich retains the waters of the Peshola, and built 
that entire portion of the palace call(*d the rawula 
still set apart for the ladies of the court. 

When Rana Amra made t(‘rnis with Jahangir, 
he i)btaint,*d for his sii(T(‘ssors exemption from all 
personal ?lttendanri' at the (ourt, aiul confined the 
extent of homage to th»M*r n^ceiving, on e.'U'h la[jse 
of the crown, the firman or imj^tn ial d(;c.reo in token 
of subordinati<ni, which, more strongly to mark their 
di^pendent position, tht‘ K.ina was to accf‘j>t without 
the walls of the cajjital. though iht* princes 

of Mewar attended the emperor whilst In'irs-afiparent, 
they never did so as Ratias. 

The Sesodia t hi(‘ftain.s were suon distinguished 
amongst the Rajput vassals of ilit* Mogul, and ha<l 
a full share' of ])o\v<u*. Of thi's*' Hhim, the younger 
brother of Kurran, and leader of th<* Mewfir coti- 
tingent, was conspicuous, and heiame the ehief 
'adviser and friend of Rhnram, who well knt'w his 
intrepidity. At his son’s solicitation, the emperor 
confiTred upon him the tiihi of Raja, and assignetl 
a small estate on tlu* hanks of tin* !>anas for his 
residence. Ambitious of perjietuating his name, In.' 
erected a new city and palara* which he nanu'd 
Kajmalnil, and which remained in the jiossession 
of his descendants (or many giMierations. 'fht' ruins 
of Rajmahal bear Usstimony to tin* arcliifectural taste 
of this son of Mew.-^r, as do the fallen ft>rlunes of his 
house to the instability of pow'er. 

Notwithstanding these favours, Jahangir soon had 
a specimen of the insubordinate spirit of Bhim. 
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Being desirous to separate him from Prince Khuram, 
who aspired lo tlie crown, to the prejudice of his 
eldt^r brother Parvty/, he appointed him to the 
government of (iujaral, but Bhim boldly declined 
to accept the pi>.st. He detested Parvez, who, it will 
be nunemben;(l, had invad<;d Mewar, and advised 
Khuram, if he aspin‘d t(j reign, to throw off the 
mask. The result was that Parvez was slain, and 
Khuram manifested his guilt by taking to ftrms. He 
was secretly supported by a strong party cJf the 
Rajput interest, at tlu‘ head of which was Gaj Singh 
of iMt'irwar, his maternal uncle, who, pending the 
dcvelo[:)ment (jf events, assumed an attitude ,of 
neutrality. Jaliangir advanced to crush the incipient 
revolt ; but, distrusting (laj Singh, he gave the com¬ 
mand r<j jaif^iir, and the former furled his banner 
and de<'id<*(l to he a sp<;ctator. The armies ap- 
pr(>ached and were joining action when tlie impetuous 
Bhim sent a message to the Rahlor, either to aid or 
oppose them, 'riie insult jnovoked him to the latter 
course, and Bhim's partv was destroyed, himself 
slain,^aml Khuram and Muhabbat Khan compelled- 
to take j(‘fiige in Ihlaipiir. 

In this asylnm llu‘ Mogul j)rince remained un- 
disturl)e(l. A])ariments in il)i‘ palace were assigned 
to him ; but, his f<illo^^ers showed so little respect 
for Rajpiit t)reju(.li('es tjjat he took up his abode on 
the islaml, on whi<’h a siimj)tiums residence was 
raisc'd, adorneil with a lofty dome and crowned with 
a crescent. The interior was decorated with onyx, 
cornelean, jasp«‘r, and agates, and the floors were 
coven'd with rich dhirlo'y carpels. Mere Khuram 
resided, every wish anticipated, till a short time before 
the death of his father, when he retired to Persia. 
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Such was Rajpiit gratitude to a prince who, when 
the chances of war made him victor over them, had 
sought unceasingly to mitigate the misery attendant 
on the loss of independence; and, though two 
centuries have fled, during which Mewar has suffered 
every variety of woe, pillaged by Mogul, I^athdn, 
and Mahnitta, yet the turban of princt* Khuram, 
the symbol of fraternity,^ has been preserved, and 
remains the same folds as when transferred from 


the head of tin? Mogul to lliat of the RajpiU prince. 

Rana Kurran had enjcjyed eight years of complete 
tranquillity when was gath<.Ted to his fathers. 
The sanctuary he gave Prince Khuram had no 
apparent effect on Jahangir, who, doubtless, believed 
that the Rana disapproved of the conduct of his son 
IJhim. He was succeeded by Jaggat Singh in 1628. 
Jahangir died shortly after jaggat’s accession, and 


while Klturam was in <;.\ile. 


This event was 


announced to the latter by Rana, who sent his 
brother and a ])and of Rajputs to Siirat to form 
the escort of the in'w emjvror, wlio repaired directl)' 
to L'daipiir ; and it was in the J^adal Mahal of his 
island palace that h»* was first salutetl by the title 
Shah Jahan. On taking k'ave, he restore*d to Mewar 
five alienated districts, and presented the Ran.i with 
a ruby of inestimable value, giving him also per¬ 
mission to reconstruct the fortificaticjns of C'hilor. 


The twenty-six years during which Jaggat Singh 
occupied the throne passed in iininterrupLed peace 
—a state unfruitful to the bard, who flourishes only 
amidst agitation and strife. 'I'his period was devoted 
to the cultivation of the peaceful arts, and especially 
architecture; and to Jaggat Singh Udaipcir is 


^ An exchange of turbans is the symbol ot fiateni.il adoption. 
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indebted for those magnificent works which bear his 
name, and excite, our astonishment at the resources 
he found to accomplish them. The palace on the 
lake, called the Jagnewas, which covers four acres, 
is entirely his work, as well as the Jagmandar palace 
and many other buildings on the same island. 
Nothing but marble enters into their composition ; 
columns, baths, re.servoirs, fountains, all are of 
tins material, often inlaid with mosaics,,the uni¬ 
formity pleasingly diversifu‘d by the light pas4ung 
through coloured glass. The walls, both here and 
in the grand palace, contain many medallions in 
gy])siim, portraying the chief events in the history 
of the family. Orange and lemon groves, anb 
parterres of flowers ini(‘r\one to dispel the monotony 
of the bnikiings, while on every side the tamarind 
and the «'ocoa-nut palm spread tlieir welcome shade. 

Jag gat Singh was a higlily respected prince, and 
did much to elTa<’e the renu'inbrance of the rude 
visitations of the .M<»guls. 'The dignity of his 
character, his b<‘ji(*vol<Mict‘ of address and personal 
dernt'anour, seciin'd the homagi* of all who had 
acc<‘ss te) him, atul are alike attested by the pen of 
the emjx*n)r, the arjib;issadt)r of I'higland, and the 
chroniclers of Mewar. 1I<‘ had the proud satisfaction 
'Of retleemiiig tin' aiK'ient caj)ital from ruin, rebuild¬ 
ing tlH‘ (.’luiplei bastion wliicb had been blown up 
by Akbar, restoring the j)orials, and replacing the 
pi nnacles on the temple of Chatiarkot. By a princess 
of Mewar he left two sons, tluj elder of whom 
succeeded him. 

This son, Kaj Singh, the “royal lion,'' mounted 
the throne in ir>54. Various causes, over which he 
had no control, Cijmbined, together with his personal 
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character, to break the long repose his country had 
enjoyed. The emperor of tfie Moguls had reached 
extreme old age, and the ambition of his sons to 
usurp his authority involved every Rajput in sup¬ 
port of their individual pretensions. The R 4 na 
inclined to Dara, the legitimate heir to the throne, 
as did nearly the wliole Rajput race. lUit the battle 
of Fatehab.'id gave the lead to Aiirang/eb, and he 
maifUaint.*^^ it by the sacrifice of every thing that 
opptJ^;ed his ambition. Mis fatleu', liis brothers, 
nay, his own offspring, wiut' in turn victims to that 
thirst for power wliich eventual(}■ d<‘siroved the 
nu)narchy of the Moguls. 

The policy introiluced by their Asunder, from 
which Jahangir and Shah jahan had reaped so 
many advantages, was unwisely abandoned by 
Aiirangzfd) who liad mfjn‘ powerful reasons than 
either of tin* former for niamtaining those ties which 
bounil the Kajpiit juinres u) Ids throne. His Tartar 
blood lu'ouglu nv> I^.'ijput sympaihi(*s to his aid ; on 
the ('ontrarv, (‘v^ery family slieti its best blood in 
withstanding his accession, anti in the defence of the 
rights of vShah Jaluin, so long as tluue was any hope 
of success, .\urangzeb was nut blind to this defect, 
and he tried to remedy it in his successor, for botli 
his declared heir, Shah Alam, as well as Azi'm, and 
his favourite grandson, were the oflspringof R«ajj)htnis. 
But, uninfluenccfl himself by such j)re.dilections, he 
allowed his big<nry to outweigh Ids policy, and he 
visited the Rajpiits w-ith unrehmting persecution. 

It has seldom occurred that so many distinguished 
princes were contemporary with one another as 
during the reign of Aurangzeb. Every Rajput 
principality had a head above mediocrity in courage 
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and ability. Jai Sin^h of Ambar, Jaswant Singh 
of Marwar, the^ Haras of Bundi and Kotah, the 
Rahtors of Bi'kanir, Orcha, and Dattia, were all men 
who, had their prejudices been properly consulted, 
would have rendered the Mogul power indissoluble. 
But th(‘ (miperor had but on<‘ measure of contumely 
for all, which not only withdrew every sentiment of 
support from the [)rinces of Rajasthan, but stirred 
the heart of .Sivaji to strike f(jr the fli^edom of 
Mahiirashlra. In subtlety and th(i most speeious 
hypocrisy, in that concentration of resolve which 
confides its dt*ej) purpose to none, in every qualihca- 
tion of th(‘ warrior and, we may add, the scholar, 
Aurangzel) had no equal amongst the many dis- 
tinguish<*d men of his ract‘; hut that sin by which 
fell the angels, stei'ped him in an ocean of guilt, and 
not only neutralised his natural capacities, hut con¬ 
verted thi* means for unlimited power into an engine 
of destruction. “'Phis hypocrisy,” says th(‘eloquent 
(^rin<*, “incris'ised wdth his power, and in order to 
palliate to his Ntuhainmadan subjt'ets the crimt‘S by 
which he had Ixaajme their sovereign, he determined 
to enlture tlu* conversion t)f the Hindus by the 
severest penalties, arul even by the sword ; as if 
the blood of his subje('ts w'ere to wash away the 
stains from his hands, already encriinsoned with 
that of ins lamily. Labour left the field and industry 
the loom, until tlie di'crease of tht; revenues induced 
Auraiig/eb to suhstitiitt‘ a capitation tax as the 
balance of account between ih(‘ two religions.” The 
same historian justly characterise*^ this enactment as 
one so contrary to all notions of sound policy, as well 
as of the feelings of humanity, that “reflection seeks 
the motive with amazement." In this amazement we 
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might remain, nor seek to develop the motive, did 
not the ample page of history in all nations disclose 
that, in the name of religion, more blood has been 
shed, and more atrocity committed, than bv the 
united action of the whole catalogue of the passions. 

Raj Singh had signalis(‘d his accession by the 
revival of warlike tika-ihmr^ and plundered Malpiira, 
which, though on the Ajmir frontier, Shah Jahan 
refrained^from avenging, replying to those who 
adv^ed him to such a c<:)urse, that ‘*it was only a 
folly of his nephew.” Later on, tlie impetuous 
prince threw down the gauntlet to Aiirang/eb in 
the plenitude of his power, atid the valour of the 
Sesodias agaiji burst forth in all the splendour of 
the days of Partap, the <'ontest ch)sing with a series 
of brilliant victories, and tin? narrow escape from 
captivity of the Xerxes of Ilindustan. 'riu^ Mogul 
demandt'd the hand of the princess of Riipnagar, a 
junior branch of the M/irwar iu)use, and Sfuit with 
the demand, Cfjmpliame with which was ri*garded 
as certain, a ioytl\c,c of 2000 horse to escort the fair 
to court. But the haughty Rajj)iitni rejeded with 
disdain the proffered alliaiue, and entrusted her 
cause to the arm of the chi(;f of the Rtijput race, 
offering herself as the reward f(»r protection. 'J'hc 
family priest, h(*r prect^iiior, detuned his oflicc 
honoured by being chosen the* mos.senger of her 
wishes, and th<? letter he carried is incorporated in 
the annals of Mewiir. “ Is the swan to be the mate 
of the stork ? A Rajpiitni, pure in blood to be wife 
to* the monkey-feced barbarian V ” So wrote the 
princess, concluding with a threat of self-destruction 
if not saved from dishonour. 

This appeal was seized on with avidity by the 
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R^na as a pretext for throwing away the scabbard, 
and embarking on a warfare in which he determined 
to put all to the hazard in defence of his country and 
his faith. The first step was an omen of success to 
his warlike and superstitious vassalage. With a 
chosen band he rapidly passed the foot of the 
Ardvalli and appeared before Riipnagar, cut up 
the imperial guards, and bore off the prize to his 
capital. This daring act was applauded all who 
bore the name of Rajpiit, and his chiefs with^ joy 
gathered their retaintirs round the red standard to 
protect the queen so gallantly rescued. 

For a space the Mogul delayed his vengeance,; 
and it was not until the deaths of Jaswant Singh of 
Marwcir and jai Singh of Ambar, both poisoned by 
his own command, that he deemed himself strong 
enough to put forth the full extent of his long- 
cherished design, the iinjjosition of the jezuiy or 
capitation tax, on the whole Hindu race. But he 
miscalculated his measures ; and the murder of these 
two princes, far from advancing his aim, recoiled 
with vengeaiK'e on liis head. The mother of Ajit, 
the infant heir of Marwar, a woman of the most 
determined character, was a princess of Mewar; and 
she- threw herself upon the protection of the Rana 
as the natural guardian of her child during the 
dangers of his minority. The child was sent to 
reside at Kailwa under the safeguard of the brave 
Diirga Das, while the mother n'turned to Mdrwar 
to foster the spirit of resistance amongst the Rahtor 
clans. A unity of interests was thus cemented 
between the.se two powerful states such as had 
never existed between them before; and, but for 
the repeated instances of humanity on the part of 
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the Rana, the throne of the Moguls might have 
been completely overturned. 

On the promulgation of the the Rana 

remonstrated by letter with the emperor—a letter 
which for the grace and dignity of its style, and 
the lofty yet temperate resolution which characterises 
its tone, deserves to be quoted in full. The following 

is the translation of Sir W. H. Rouse :— 

s 

LetU'r frofn Rana Raj to Amn^zch. 

All due praise he r<‘ndercd to tlui glor> of the Almighty, 
and the miinificenre of your majesty, which is conspicuous 
as the sun and moon. Although I, your well-wisher, have 
^paratud myscll from your sublime presence, I am neveithe- 
^ less zealous in the perforuiaiK.e of every bounden act of 
obcdien< e and loyally. M\ ardent wislies and strenuous 
services an* employed to promote the prosperity of the Kings, 
Nobles, Mirzas. Rajahs, and Roys, ot the provinces of 
Hindostiii, and the chiefs of -dvraun, 'I'uraun, Room, and 
Shawn, the inhabitants of tlie seven cliinales, and all persons 
travelling by land and by w.iler. 'J'liis my inclination is 
notorious, nor (an your io\al wisdom erueilain a doubt 
thereof. Reflecting theieforc on my former services, and 
your majesty’s condc.sccnsion, 1 lucsum ■ to solicit tlie loyal 
attention to some circumstances, in which the [uiblic as well 
as private welfare i*^; greatly inteiested. 

I have been infoi med, that enormous sums have been 
dissipated in the j^rosecution of the designs formed against 
me, your well-wisher; and that you have ordered .1 tribute 
to be levied to satisfy the e.xigcncies of your exhau‘'ted 
treasury. 

May it please your majesty, your royal ancestor Mahomed 
Jelaul III Deen Akbar, whose throne is now in heaven, 
conducted the affairs of this empire in (.{juity and firm security 
for the space of fifty-two years, preserving every tribe of 
men in ease and happiness, whether they were followers of 
Jesus, or of Moses, of David, or Mahometl ; vrere they 
Brahmins, were they of the sect of Dharians, which denies 
the eternity of matter, or of that which ascribes the existence 
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of the world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his 
countenance atid favour ; in so much that his people, in 
gratitude for tlu: indiscriminate protection he afforded them, 
distinguished him by the appellation of Gooroo (Ciuardian 

of Mankind), 

Ilis majesty Mahomed Noor ul Deen Jehanghcer, likewise, 
whose dwelling is now in juiradise, extended, for a period of 
twenty two years, the shadow (jf his piotcction over the heads 
of Ills people; successful l>y a constant fidelity to his allies, 
and a vigorous exertion t)f his arm in husiness. ^ 

Nor less did the illustiious Shah Jehan, by a propitious 
reign of thirty iwo yeais, acquire to himself immortal re*puta- 
tion, the glorious reward of clcnioncy and virtue. 

Such wore the Ix-nevolent iiielinations of )our ancestors. 
Whilst they purMU-d llu‘se grt'at and generous principles, 
wheresoever they directed their step^, etuujuest and prosperit’f 
wont before them ; ami then they rediavd many countries and < 
fortresses to their obedience. During yur majesty’s reign, 
many have beem alienateii from the empiie, and farther loss 
of territory must tiecessanly follow, since devastation and 
rapint' now imi\ersally pnvail without restraint. Vour 
.subjects are trampled under toot, and e\ery province of your 
enipin,* is iinpoverislied ; depopulation sj^reads, and difficulties 
accumulate. When indigence has reached I lie habitation of 
tile sovereign and his [irinces, what can be the condition of 
the noliles ? As to the soldiery, they arc in murmurs; the 
merchaiUs conijilaining, the Mahomedans diseontentcd, the 
Hindoos destitute, and multitudes of people, wretched even 
to the want ol their nightly meal, are heating their heads 
throughout the day in lage and de.speration. 

How can the dignity of the sovereign be* preserved, who 
employs his power in exacting hea\y tributes from a people 
thus miserably redut.eii ? At this junctuie it is told from 
east to west, that the emperor of llindostan, jealous ot the 
poor Hindoo devotee, will i*xaet a ttihulo from Brahmins, 
Sanorahs, Joghies, Beiawghies, Sanyasees ; that, regardless of 
the illustrious honour of his Tinuircan race, ho condescends 
to exercise his power over the solitary ^inoffensive anchoret. 
If your majesty places any faith in those books, by distinction 
called divine, you will iheie be instructed, that God is the 
God of all mankind, not the God of Mahomedans alone. 
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The Pagan and the Mussulman are equally in His presence. 
Distinctions of colour are of His ordination. It is He who 
gives existence. In your temples, to His name the voice is 
raised in prayer; in a liousc of images, where the bell is 
shaken, still He is the object of adoraiion. To vilify the 
religion or customs of other men, is to set at naught‘the 
pleasure of the x\lmighty. When wo deface a picture, we 
naturally incur the resentment of tlie painter; and justly has 
the poet said, presume not to arraign or scrutinize the various 
wot its of power divine. 

In fine, Tlie tribute you demand from the Hindoos is 
repuj^hant to jii.stice : it is etiually foreign from good policy, 
as it must impoverish the c»ninlry : iiioreoveT, it is an innova¬ 
tion and an infringement of the laws of Hindo^tan. Hut if 
zeal for yuiir own religion hath indiin il yuu to determine 
ii^)on thi'-- ineaMiu', tlut demand ought, by the rules of equity, 
•t(» have l)cen made first upon Ranising, who e-^tet med the 
])rincipal amongst thf Hindoos, d'hen let jour well-wisher 
ho called upon, with whom \(ju will have less dilficulty to 
em'ounti'r; but to toiuu-nt ants and Hies is unworthy of an 
heroic or gcneonis uiiud. It is wondiMful that the ministers 
of your gi>vi. rnm'-nl sliouki li.ive neglected l<) instrui l ytnir 
majesty in the rules of rectitude and honour. 
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This letter, the .sanctuary afforded to Ajlt, And 
the carrying off of the lady of his choice, rou^ 
Aurang^eb to the highest pitch of resentment, and 
his hostile preparations more resembled those for 
the subjugation of a powerful kingdom than of a 
vassal chieftain whose domain was but a speck on 
the surface of his own colossal empire. The'very 
magnitude of these preparations was the highest i 
compliment to the tributary Rajput; for the Suzerain 
of Hindustan denuded the very extremities of his 
empire belore he had collected a force which he 
judged sufficient for his undertaking, Akbar was 
recalled fiom his province, Bengal, Azim from the 
distant Cabul, and Shah Alam, his heir, from th<? 
war in the Dekhan. 


Having collected his formidable array, the emperor 
entered Mewar. He speedily reduced the low 
countries, for the RAjputs had learnt by experience 
that this portion of their territory was indefensible 
Jl|rainst overwhelming odds, and the inhabitants 
-had already n^tired with their effects to the btlU. 
Chftor and many other strongholds were 
and garrisoned by the Moguls. Meanwhile 
l^^na was animating the might of the 
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where he meditated a resistance proportioii^ to. 
the peril which threatened him — not mere 


defence of dominion, but a struggle, aris et 
/ifcist around which rallied every ^jpdt with the 
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This lettcT, the sanctuary afforded to Ajit, and 
the carryiii;:^ off of the lady of his choice, roused 
Aurangzeb to the liighest pitch of reseniinent, and 
his hostile preparations more resembled those for 
the subjugation of a powerful kingdom than of a 
vassal chieftain whose domain was but a speck on 
the stirfaet' of his own coh)Ssal empire. I'he very 
magnitiul«‘ t>f these preparations was the highest 
compliment tt> the tributary Kajpiit; for the Suzerain 
of Hindustan denuded the very extremities of his 
empire belore he had roll<;cted a force which he 
judged sufficient for his undertaking. Akbar was 
recalled from his province, Rengal, A/i'rn from the 
distant Cabul, anti Shah Alam, his heir, from the 
war in the Dekhan. 

Having collected his formidable array, the emperor 
entered M<‘war. He speedily reduced the low 
countries, for the Kajpiits had learnt by experience 
that this ptirtion of their territory was indefensible 
against overwhelming odds, and the inhabitants 
had alreatly rt'iired with their effects to the hills. 
Chftor and many other strongholds were seized 
and garrisoned by the Moguls. Meanwhile, tte 
Rdna was animating the might of the Af;ivaUtj / 
where he meditated a resistance proportionate to 
the peril which threatened him — not the mere 
defence of dominion, but a struggle, /w ans et 
fods^ around which rallied every R^jpiit with the 
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most deadly determination. Even the primitive 
races, of the western wilds, “ with thousands of 
bows and hearts devoted to the cause of Hindupat/’ 
assembled around the crimson banner. 

The Rana divided his forces into three bodies. 
His eldest son, Jai Singh, was posted on the crest 
of the Aravalli, readv to act on the invaders from 
either side of the mountains ; Prince Bhim was to 
the west, fti keep up ooniinunications with Gujarat; 
whild the Rana, with the main body, took post in 
the Nain defile, unassailable by tlie enemy, but 
hanging on his left flank, and ready to turn it as 
won as the mountains were (jntcred. The Girwoh, 
“circle," as the valley of the capital is named, 
is in form an irregular elipse, of about fourteen 
miles in length from north to south, and eleven 
in breadth, the capital being situated towards the 
extremity of the transverse axis, having only the 
Peshola lake between it and the base of the 
Aravalli. The hills b(»rdering the valley range in 
height from eight hundred to twelve bundred fijet, 
their fantastic peaks rising one above the other in 
every diversity of form. Towards the plains east¬ 
wards, it has three practicable passes, one in the 
north at Dailwara, a second more central near 
Dob^ri, and a third, that of Nain, leading to the 
intricacies of Chappan in the south. Of these 
passes the emperor chose the middle one as being 
the most practicable, and encamped near the Udai 
Sagar lake, on the left of its entrance. He then 
advanced to Dobarf at the very mouth of the gorge; 
but, instead of entering it, he halted his force, and, 
by the advice of Tibur Khan, sent on Prince Akbar 
with 50,000 men to the capital. This caution of 

I 
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the wily monarch saved him from the ably planned 
scheme of the Rajput; otherwise, not only his son^s 
force, but his entire army would have been trapped. 

Prince Akbar advanced. Not a soul interrupted 
his progress to the city. Palaces, gardens, lakes, and 
isles, met his eye, but no living thing; all was 
silence. Accustomed to entering towns deserted 
through fear of his licentious soldiery, Akbar felt 
no apprehensions. His camp was pitche\i, his men 
were already enjoying the unwonted rest and security, 
when suddenly, as if from the clouds, the heir of 
Mewar with his whole force was upon them. ** Some 
were praying, some feasting, some at chess: th«v' * 
came to steal, and yet fell asleep.” In a few moments 
they were dispersed with terrific and unrelenting 
slaughter. Cut off from the possibility of a junction 
with the emperor by a movemiMit of a part of the 
Rana’s force, Akbar attimipted a retreat to the plains 
of Marwiir by the route of Gogunda. It w'as a choice 
of evils, and he took the W'orst. The Bhils of the 
mountains outstripped his retreat, and blocked up 
furtluir tigress in one of those long valleys closed 
by a natural rampart, or rc/, on which they formed 
abbaties of trees, and, manning the crests on cither 
side, hurled destruction on the foe ; while the prince, 
with equal speed, blocked up the entrance. Death 
menaced the Moguls on every side ; at the hands of 
their enemies if they tried to escape, by starvation 
if they remained where they were. It was only the 
humanity of the Rana that saved them from annihila¬ 
tion. He admitted overtures, confided in protestations 
to renounce the object of the war, and sent guides 
to conduct them through the defile of Jtlwdra, nor 
did they halt till protected by the walls of Chi'tor. 



THE STRUGGLE WITH AURANGZEB 

Almost at the same time another body of the 
Imperialists, under the celebrated Delhir Khan, who 
attempted to enter from Marwar by the Daisuri pass 
(probably with a view to extricating Akbar), was 
assailed in the long intricate gorge by the chiefs of 
Riipnagar and (janora, and after a desperate conflict 
was entirely destroyed. On each occasion, a vast 
booty fell into the liands of the Kajputs. 

The Raiffe next gave the signal for a general attack 
on A 1 .irangzeb, who w-as still at J 3 ob;iri, watching 
with his son the result of the operations under Akbar 
and Delhir. The great home-clans had more than 
‘t4ieir wc^nted rivalry to sustain them, for Durga Das 
'tnd his Rahtor warriors were to combat with them 
against the common oppressor; and nobly did they 
contest the palm of glory. Aurangzeb could not 
withstand the onset, llis guns, though manned by 
Franks, were unable to protect him against the just 
cause and avenging steel of the Rajputs, and he 
was beaten and compelled to disgraceful flight, with 
an immense loss in men and equipment. The 
Rana had to lament many brave leaders, home and 
auxiliary ; but the imperial standard, elephants, and 
state equipage, fell into his hands. 'Fhis glorious 
encounter occurred in the spring of 1681. 

The discomflted forces formed a junction under 
the w'alls of Cln'tor, whence the emperor dictated 
the recall of his son, Prince Alain, from the Dekhaii, 
deeming it of greater moment to regain lost impor¬ 
tance in the north, than to prevent the independence 
of Sivaji. Meanwiiile, the activity of Sawal Das, 
a descendant of the famous Jaimal, cut off his 
communications betw'eeii Chitor and Ajmir, and 
alarmed the tyrant for his personal safely. Leavings 
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therefon*, this perilous warfare to his sons Azi'm 
and Akbar, with instructions how to act till rein¬ 
forced, he quitted Mewar, and, at the head of his 
guards, repaired to Ajmi'r. Thence he despatched 
Khan Rohilla, with 12,000 men against Sawal Das, 
with supplies and equipments for his sons. The 
Rahtor, joined by all the troops of Marwar, met 
and gave him battle at Piir Mandal. The Imperial¬ 
ists were defeated witli great loss, and driven back 
on Ajmir. 

While the Rana, his heirs and auxiliaries, were 
thus triumphant in all their operations, Prince 
Hhim with the left divisitjn was not idle, but made 
a powerful diversion by the invasion of Gujarat^ 
captured Idar, expelling llassan and his garrison, 
and proceeding by Birnagar, suddenly appeared 
before Patan, the residence of the provincial satrap, 
which place he plundtTed. Sidpiir and other towns 
shared the same fate, and he was in full march for 
Siirat when the benevolence of the Rana, touched 
by the woes of the fugitives w'ho came to demand 
his forbearance, caused him to recall Bhi'm in the 
midst of his career. 

Dial Sah, the civil minister of Mewar, and a man 
of high courage and activity, headed another flying 
force, which ravaged Malwa to the Narbadda and 
the Betwa. Sarangpiir, Mandu, Ujjain, and Chanderi 
were plundered, and numerous garrisons put to the 
sword. For once the Rajputs avenged themselves, 
in imitation of tlie tyrant, on the religion of their 
adversaries: the XvrerA wtire bound and shaved, 
and the Korans thrown into wells. The minister 
was unrelenting, and made Mdlwa a desert, and 
from the fruits of his incursions repaired the resources 
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of his master. Flushed with success, he formed a 
junction with the heir of Mewar, and gave battle 
to Azim at Chitor. On this occasion, the flower of 
Mewir with the Rahtor and Khi'chi auxiliaries 
was engaged, and obtained a glorious victory, the 
Mogul prince being defeated and pursued with great 
slaughter to Rinthambiir, whicli he entered. This 
was a just revenge, for it was Azim who had 
surprised Chitor in the pre<'eding year. 

In "Mewar the contest terminated with the expulsion 
of the Imperialists from the country. I'lie Rana, 
thereupon, in su])port of the minor prince of Marwar, 

' Hiiited his arms ttj tlie forces of that state, and opened 
a new'campaign at Cranora, tlie chief town of Godw’fir. 
The heroic mother of tlie infant prince had, since 
the death of her husband, resisted every aggnvssion, 
and had on more than one occasion inflicted loss 
on her antagonists. Prince* Hliim commanded the 
Sesodias. He formed a junction with the Rahtors, 
and the combined force gave battle to the royal 
troops led by Akbar and Tiber Kh;in, and won a 
complete victory. 'I'lieir success is attributed to the 
stratagem of a Rajpiit chief, w'ho, having captured 
500 camels from the Imperialists, conceived the idea 
of fixing lighted torches to their heads and driving 
them into the royal camp ; and in the confusion which 
resulted the Rajpiits carried out their attack. 

On their continued success, the Rdna and his 
allies meditated the project of dethroning the tyrant, 
and setting up his son Akbar in his place. Akbar 
received the proposal with favour, but he lacked 
the circumspection which characterised Aurangzeb, 
whose penetration defeated the scheme when on the 
eve of execution. 'I’he Rajput army had already 
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united with Akbar, and the astrotogeir Ha'S fixed 
the day \viu(‘!) was to exalt him j but the tevealer 
of secrets bafiled Ills own prediction by disclosing 
it to the emperor. Aiirangzeb, attended only by 
his guards at AjmiV, had recourse to the sarrt'e 
stratagem which had raised him to the throne, 
'^rhere was no time to be lost, for Akbar was close 
at hand, and it would he long liifore Shah Alatn 
and Axini could come lo Ids assistance. *Me penn(?d 
a letter t<i his son which was dropped by a spy in 
the tent of tlu' Kajpiit leader, Durga Das. The 
letter applauded a preiendetl scheme by wldch Akbar 
was to fall upon ilu‘ Riijptits wluui they engaged’ 
the emperor, 'J'he ruse su('<'eeded. The Rajput*? 
detached tliem.selv(*s frcuu ihc pritu'c, who had 
apparently betraye,il them, 'fibur KhAn, in de.spair, 
lost his life in an attempt to assassinate the emperor, 
and before ilie artiilee was discovtired, the reinforce¬ 
ments und<‘r Shah A lam and Azi'm arrived, and 
Aurang/eb was savtal. d'iu* Rajputs still ofifered 
refuge to Akbar ; ])ut, aware of Ids father’.s vigour 
of character, be deemed himself unsafe in his neigh¬ 
bourhood. Tie accepted, however, an escort of 5,000 
horse, led by Durga Das, and was conducted, in 
spite of every opj)osition, through the defiles of 
Me\v,ir to the Mahraita leader, Sambaji, at PalArgarh, 
whence he was .shortly afterwards conveyed in an 
English ship to Persia. , . 

“The escape of Akbar,” observes Ormei • “to 
vSambaji oppressed Aurung/ebe with as much anxiety» 
as formerly the plianiom of his brnther Sujah amongst 
the Pathans; and the consequence of their alliance 
became a nearer care than the continuance of the 
war against the Rajpoots, whose gallant activity 
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prevtMitcd a .spe<;dy <luoi’sI(jn by tin: sword ; but tJio 
dignity of the throne preclucletl any ovtu'liires of 
peace to a resistance which had attempted the 
deposal, if not the life, of the monarch. A Rajpoot 
oflicer, who had long .servetl with distinction under 
Delhir Khan, solved die tlifticulty ; he quitted the 
arnw under pretence of retiring to his own country 
:ukI visited tlu; Rana, from <'oiiricsy, oji his 
journey. • 'The conversation luriit'd on the war, 
whrtdi the Rajpoot [^<Mjiajis r»‘a)lv lainentetl, aiul he 
perhuiided the Rana that ihon^di Auriing/*‘iie would 
never condest'iMui 'o ineJo*, In; iniidu rucept overtures 
j[)l peace: upcm whicli In- was empowered by the 
Rana to t<Mi(ier dn-ni." 'Die domestic annals c«^u- 

k 

firm this account, and give ilu* natne etf this mediator. 


Rdja Sldam Singh of Ijikanir ; but the negotiation 
was infamously ))rolrai-,u*d to the rains, the peri<Kl 
when operations m-eeh.sarily cea^'*, and by w'nich 
tiin«* Aurang/.t'h had n-ci uiied his broken forces ; 
and it was cotu Jialed “without asstrlion or re!{*ase 
of the eapitaiion vax, l3ul i\jth tin- surnuider of the 
districts taken from C'hitor, and tin* state of J(jdhpur 
was included iji the trealv.'* 

Once more, we claim the rcadaT’s a<imiratit>n on 
liehalf of a patriot prinrt' of Mtwv.ir, and ask him 
to cimtrast the indigenous liajput with file empe*ror 
of the Moguls. Aurang/eb accumulated on his head 
more crimes than any prince who e\or sat cm an 
Asiatic throne. With all the disr<‘gani of life which 
marks his nation, lie was nevt-r lietrayed, even in 
the fever of .siu:<.h:s.s, into a singU' generous action ; 
and, ecmtrary to the prevailing principle of our 
natures, the nioinent of his foe’s submission was 
that chosen for the completion of his malignant 
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revenge. How opposite to the benevolence of the 
Rajput prince who, when the most effectual means 
of self-defence lay in the destruction of the resources 
of his enemy, out of pity for a suffering population, 
recalled his son in the midst of victory! As a 
skilful general and gallant soldier, Raj Singh is 
above praise. The manner in which, in spite of 
all conseqiKMires, he espoused the cause of the 
Marw.'ir prin(:(,‘ss, places hiiii in the highest rank of 
( Iiivalry ; while his dignified letter of remonstrance 
to Aiirangzeh on the promulgation of the Jezia 
affords a striking proof of his moral and intellectual 
greatness, llis taste fur the arts is evidenced h\> 
the formation (^f tlu! inland lake, the Rajsamand,. 
with a brief account of which, and the motives f(^r 
its ( onstriiction, \v(‘ shall conclude the sketch of this 


glorious epoch in tluj annals of Mewar. 

This great natitmal work is twenty-five miles north 
of the capital, and is situated on a tit'c'livity of the 
])lain about two miles from the base of the Aravalli. 
A small perennial stream, called the Gumti, flowing 
from Uiese mountains, was .arrested in its course, 
and confined by an immense embankment made to 
form the lake, called after himself, Rajsamand, or 
the “ rt>yal sea.” The ba}fd^ or dam, forms an 
irregular segment of a circle, embracing an extent 
of nearly three miles. Jt coniines a sheet of water 
of great depth, and about twelve miles in circum¬ 
ference. It is entirely of while marble, with a flight 
of steps of the same material throughout its extent 
fnim the summit to the water's edge ; and the whole 
is buttressed by an enornuius mound of earth, on 
which trees were planted, and a promenade formed. 
On the south side arc the town and fortress built 
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by the Rana, and called after him, Rajiiaggar; 
and upon the embankment stands the temple of 
Kankarauli, the shrine of one of the seven forms of 
Krishna, ornamented with sculpture and inlaid 
work, the design on one of the walls being a 
genealogical tree of the founder’s family. One 
million one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling, contributed by the Kiina, his chiefs, and 
the more •opulent of his subjects, was expended on 
thesft works, of wliich the material was from the 
adjacent (]uarri(*s. But magnificent, costly, and 
useful as is llie Rajsamand, it derives its chief 
%beauty from the benevolent motive to which it owes 
Jts birth —namely, th(‘ alleviation of the miseries of a 
stiirving populati(jn during one of those awful visita¬ 
tions of htmine and jiestilence with Avhich tluise 
states are from time to time alllict<*d. 

It was in 1661, sevc'u years after the accession of 
Raj Singh, that these <'<unbim‘d evils reached Mewar, 
less subject to them, owing to its natural advantages, 
than any other state in India ; and the chief, deeply 
meditating on the extreme distress {>f his subjects, 
determined to raise a monument by which the 
wretched might be supported, and his own name 
perpetuated. 'fhe lake occupied seven yc^ars in 
construction, and at its commencemtMit and termina¬ 
tion, all the rites- of sacrifice and oblation wen* 


observed. 'J'he Rana went to implore favour at the 
temple of the “four-armed,” for though the season 
of the monsoon was passed, not a drop of rain had 
fallen; and in like manner the next two months 
passed away. “For want of wa|er tht; world was 
in desi>air, and people went mad with hunger. 
Things unknown as food were eaten. The hu.sband 
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abandoned the wife, parents sold their children*., 
while time served only to increase the evil* : 

the insects and fishes died, for they had nothing ^ 
to feed upon. Thousand's of all ages became victims 
to hunger. Those who procured food to-day, ate 
twice what they required. The wind was from the 
west, a pestilential vapour. The constellations were 
always visible at night, nor was there a cloud in 
the sky by day, and thunder and lightning were 
unknown. Such portents filled mankind with dtead. 
The ministers of religion forgot their duties. There 
was no longer distinction of caste, and the Sudra 
and Brahmin were undistinguishable. Fruits, flowers^, 
and every vegetable thing, were devoured, and even^ 
trees were striped of their bark to appease the 
cravings of hunger. Cities were depopulated, the 
seed of whole families lost, and the hopes of all 
extinguished.”' 

Such is the simple yet t(‘rrific record of this 
pestilence from which Mewar was hardly freed 
when Aurang/eb (’ommenced the religious war just 
narrated, which, with all its atrocities, still further 
devastatetl this fair region. 


RA}AStH;i<LN 


I 


llic A'.;*' ihe r'hiouii.li."' i 


*1 Mie n ij’.u «if K.'ij Singh, 



xii.—The Struggle Continued 


Ra^A Jai Singh took possession of tXw gaciiin i6Si. 
A circumstance occurred at his birth which is worthy 
of narrafion, as illustrating the importance in the 
eyA of the Rajput of his national customs and rites., 
A few hours after the app(?arancc of Jai Singh, the 
Rdna’s other, and favourite, wife also gave birth to 
a son called Bhim. It is customary for the father to 
bind round the arm of a new-born infant a root of 
that species of grass called aminl/tohy the “imperish¬ 
able,” and W(ill known for its nutritive properties 
and luxuriant vegetation under the most intense heat. 
The Rana first attached the ligature round the arm 
of the younger, apparently by an oversight, though, 
in fact, from superior affc!Ction for his mother. As 
the boys approached to manhood, the Rana, appre¬ 
hensive that this preference might create dissension, 
one day drew his sword, and, placing it in the hand 
of Bhim, the elder, said, it was better to use it at 
once on his brother, than thereafter to endanger the 
safety of the state. This appeal to his generosity 
had an instantaneous effect, and he not only took 
^ oath “by his father’s throne” never to dispute 
the sovereign rights of his brother, but declared, 
remove all fears, “ he was not his son if he again 
drank water within the pass of Dobari ” ; and, coK 
lecting his retainers, he abandoited Udatpiir to court- 
fortune where she might be kinder. He proceeded 
to the court of Bahadur Shah, who conferred updif 
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him the dignity of a leader of 3,500 horse, with 
the revenues of 52 districts for their support; 
but quarrelling with the imperial general, he was 
despatched with his contingent west of the Indus, 
where he died. 

Jai Singh concluded a treaty with Aurangzeb, con¬ 
ducted within the boundaruis of Mewar by the 
princes Azim and Dclhir Khan, who took every 
occasion to testify their gratitude for the clemency 
the royal forces had met with in the recent campaign. 
On this occasion, the Raiia was attended by 10,000 
horse and 40,000 foot, besides tlie multitudes collected 
from the mountains to view the ceremony, above. 
100,000 souls, who s(*t up a shout of joy at the 
prospect of once more returning in safety to their 
homes in the plains. That the in*aty was advan¬ 
tageous to th<^ Rana we may inf(‘r from tlu‘ fact that 
the sons of Delhir were left behind as hostages for 
the good faith of the Mogul. On bidding the Rina 
farewell, Delhir nunarked : “ Your nobles are rude, 
and my children are hostages for your safety; but if 
at the (ixpens(? of their lives I can regain possession 
of your country, you may keep your mind at ease, 
for there was friendship between my father and 
yours.” 

But all other protection than what his sword 
afforded was futile ; and though Delhir’s intentions 
were noble, lie had little control over events. In less 
than five years after his accession, the Rana was 
again forced “to fly the plains*' for the inaccessible 
haunts of his native fastnesses. Vet, in spite of these 
untoward circumstances and uninterrupted warfare, 
such were the resources of his little stale that he was 
able to undertake and complete a work which stilt 
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perpetuates his name. He drew a dam across a 
break in the mountains, the channel of an ever- 
flowing stream, by which he formed one of the 
largest lakes in India, giving it his own name, 
the Jaisamand, or “sea of victory.” Nature had 
furnished the hint for this undertaking, for there 
had always existed a considerable volume of water; 
but the Rana had the merit of uniting the natural 
buttresses and converting tlu^ I^hibur Pul into a 
littte inland sea. The circumference cannot be less 
than 30 miles, and the benefits to cultivation, and 
especially to the growing of rice, which requires con¬ 
stant irrigation, were great. On this huge rampart 
he erected a palace for his favourite (|ueen, Comala 
Devi, familiarly known as the Ruta Rani, or “testy 
queen.” 

Domestic unhappiness appears to have generated 
in the Rana inaptitude for state alTairs ; and, un¬ 
luckily, the favoured queen estranged him from his 
son. The latter was called Amra, a name highly 
venerated in Mewar. Mis mother was of the Hiindi 
house, whose representatives had, in times past, 
tjerformed great services for, and brought great 
calamities upon, the Sesodia princes. To the 
jealousies of the rival queens, one of them mother 
to the heir, and the other the favourite of the 
sovereign, are attributed dissensions which at such 
a juncture w^cre a greater misfortune than the loss 
of a battle, and wdiich afford another illustration, 
if any were wanting, of the impolicy of polygamy. 

Rana Jai Singh, who had evinced such gallantry 
in the wars of Aurangzeb, secluded himself with 
Comila in the retreat, Jaisamand, leaving Amra, 
under the guidance of the minister, at the capital. " 
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But tht^ latter, havinj^ personally insulted this chief 
oflicer of the slate, in onnseouencc of receiving’ a 
rebuke for turning loos<- an infuriated elephant in the 
city, tlie Rana left his retreat and came to Udaipur. 
Ainra did not ;n\ait liis father’s arrival, but fled to 
liiindi and took up amis, and, joint'd by many of his 
own noliles and Ilara auxiliaries, n'tiirned at the 
head of j0,1)1 >f) men. 'riur l\/ina, desirous of avert¬ 
ing civil uvi!, retiied !o (Jodw.'u' beyoiul the Aravalli, 
wlit'iiee li(' sfiit tin* (I.uiora chiiT to expostulate ^dth 
his son. A HUM made for Koniuhnir, with a view to 
s**curing the state treasure; but, failing in this 
atU'mpt, ar,d .seeing tlu' dete'ininalion of the chiels 
who were faifhfid t«» the Rana, lu* made terms with 
the ambassador. 'I'iie ct)tnpaei wa.'. ratified at the 
shiiiie oj I'ddinga, and, in oh>edieii< e to its eonclilious, 
Amra remained an e\il(‘ from Mew.ir until the con- 
(lusioM of his father’s Ide. Jrd Singh dit'd twenty 
wars after his accession. Had lit' maintained the 


reputation of Ids earlv yt'ars, he might have rc'deemed 
his ctnitury'.s indejiendence, for the linu's were well 
siiiieil to such an end<‘a\tnir. But documents yet 
exist which pro\ tr tiial, in liis later liftf, a state of 
indolent'.e, having all the effeets of imbecility, super- 
vetied, and, but lor tiu* f<)miaiitni of the jaisamand 
lake, Ids reign W(»uhl haM' remaim cl a blank in the 
annals of the st.Ut'. 


Amra II. who .succ>'eded in iy(x} had much of the 
gallantry and ncti^'e turn of mind of his illustrious 
namc.sake ; Imi llu* degrading conflict with his father 
had much impaired the mcual strt'iigth of the country^ 
and countt'racted tlie advantagt's which might have 
resulted from tlie thcline of tlie Mogul power. 
The reign.s ot Raj .Singh and Jai Singh illustrate 
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the obvious truth, that on the personal character 
of the chief of a feudal i,;;o vein men t everythinji> 
depends. The fornuM-, infusinj; by his talents and 
energy patriotic sentiments into all his subordinates, 
vanquished in a series of eonlliets die vast military 
resourcf^s of the empire, led by the emperor, his sons, 
and chosen generals ; while his successor, ht‘ir to tliis 
moral strength, and w idi evni v n^Hateral aid, low'ered 
her to a sPage of c'ouicinpl from uliieli no talent c<)uld 
suK^ecjucntly raise h(‘r. 

Arnra early availed hiiiiseh of i!n^ i ont<‘n(ion.s 
amongst the sons of Anrang/e!), and fornu'd a st‘(T(‘i 
‘treaty with dio M(»gnl heir-appaient, Shah A lam, 
•whilst that prince was t ommaiuling in dn* eountries 
west of the Indus. The events of diiis )>eriod are 
of special importance, for diev not only involved the 
overthrow' of the Mogul empire, hut oiiginat<‘d that 
stat<? of sot'it'lv which paved the wav foi dn- dominion 
of Great Hrit.iin. W'hen Aurang/»‘b tlc-ipised and 
trampled upon the tr<Kiiii(»!i'> and stmtnneuis ot du* 
Rajputs, he endang< red the kes -sloin' ol his ’power, 
and bef<3re his <leath the enormous fa))ric ri'areil by 
Akbar was tottering to its very foundalitms ; vIcitkjh- 
strating to conviction, diat the highest order of talent, 
whether for government or war, ihongli aiderl by un¬ 
limited resources, will not suffice for the maintenance 
of power, unse.j>p(Mted by Ihe affetdoris (A the 
governed. When Aurang/eh became empenn', he 
could, had he ch<esen to tlo so, have gained the 
whole-hearted support of his Hindu subjt^f'ts. fiut 
the most devotiM‘attachment and the most faithful 
service were repaid hy insult to their liabits, and the 
im|>ositioii of an obnoxious ta\ ; and to lh<‘ jerJa^ 
and the unwise pertinacity with whit h his successors 
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(.*nf<)r(:t‘<l it, must be (lir(‘('tly ascribed the overthrow 
of the inoiiari'liy. No condition was exempted from 
this odious and impolitic ass(‘.ssment, which was 
ilfa*med by th«‘ t) rant a mild substitute f(jr the con- 
versi(»n he meditated of the entire Hindu race 

to th(‘ creed of Islam. 

An abaiKionmeiil of faith was the sunjst njad 
to l)u‘ tcrant's favour, and it was an example of 
this dereliction whi<'h powerfull)' (ontrihiued to the 
annihilation of tin* empire. Rao Liopal, a kinsinan 
of the Ivana, held tlu‘ fjef of ]<ampura, on the 
Chambal, atul was stTvini^ with a st^lect (juota of 
Itis clan in th** wars of the Dekhan, when his son, 
who liail been left at lunne, withheld the revenues, 
which lu‘ a])j>lied to his own use instts'id of reinittin^^ 
them to his lather, isao tlo])al com{:)lained to the 
(jmpcM'or ; but tlie son (iis('o\ered that he cotild, by 
a sacrilica*, not otdy appease Auran^/eb, but attain 
tin* objec't of his wislu‘s. He aj)ostalis(Hl from his 
faith, and watn the empt'ror’s forj^dv(‘n(*ss, and with 
it i^he iloinain 'if Kampiira. Kao (iop.il fleil the 
royal camp in distrust, tnade an iinsiice<*ssful attempt 
to reeam his estate, aiul then took refu£;;e with K;ina 
Amra. The asylum er.anti'd to a ehi<‘f of his own 
kin was c'onstre.ed by the emperor into a signal for 
revolt, and A/im was onli'red to Mahva to w'atrh the 
Ktina’s mo\emeiHs. 'I'iie R.ina took up arm.s, and 
Mtilw a joined the tumult, w hile, at the. same time, there 
took plac<‘ the* tiisi irruption <.>r die Mahrattas acro.ss 
die Narbadda. .Amitlsl these at'eiimulatod troubles, 
his R.'iipiit feudatories disgustetl and alienated, his 
sons and grandsons already ([uarrelling over the 
.succession, and the Mahrattas rising into dangerous 
prominence, ditl .Aurang/eb, after a reign of terror 




of half a century’s duration, breathe his last, lie 
had reached thii age of ninety years, and his death 
took place at the city b<*aring Ids name, Aurangabad, 
in 1707, 

At his death, his second s<jn A/.iin assumed the 
imperial dignity, and, aided by the Kajpiit princes 
of Dattia and Kotah, wlio liad always served in his 


division, man hf'd to Agra to coniest the legitimate 
claims of ftis brother Shah Alam who was atlvancing 
from*Cabul, sup[)ort4‘d by the contingtMits of Mew'ar 


and Marwar, atui all w» st#‘rn 


K.'nasthan. 


'rile battle 


of Jajai:) which followed was fatal to A/im, who, wdth 
Sds son iiedarbakt, .ind tiie primavs of Dattia and 
Kotah, was slain, and his Itrotln-r asceiuhid the 
throne under die tide of Shah Alam liahadur Shah. 


This princ(‘ hatl many c,ualitij s which might have 
endeared him to th'* Rajpiiis. 1 lad he immediately 
succee<led the b«*n<‘ru’eiit Shah Jali.m, the r:ie(r of 
Timur, in all human jirobaldlity, would still have 
been enihrorevl at Delhi. Ibii Aurangzeb had 
inflicted an ir.curable Wiiund the Hindu race, 


which for ever estranged them fnjtn his >aua'essors ; 
nor were the virtues 4>f IJahadiir, during tlu; .sliort 
lustre of his sway, (‘apabie of healing it. 

Bahadur Shah was sotjn made to perceive tlie little 
support he had in future to expect from tin* Rajputs. 
Whilst he was engaged in (iua.'.hing the pretensions 
of his youngest bnjther, Kainbaksh, who had pro¬ 
claimed him.self emperor in the Dekhan, and in 
subduing a rising of the Sikhs in the north, a triple 
league was formea against him by the Rana of 
Mewar, Ajit Singh of Marwar, and the prince of 
Ambar. This treaty of unity of interests against 
the common foo was eonlirmed by nuptial allianceSy 
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.buch as hati not tnkrii place since the days of Partap. 
In fact, to be r(‘admitt«‘d to this honour with the 
Si'sodi.'is was our of tin; main (■onsid(*ratioi'is which 
led the princes of Marwar and Anibar to join the 
leatjiie. d'lie parlies renounced on oath all con- 
nettioii, domestic or p(»litical, with the imperial 
riHirl. It was also .stij)ulated that tlie sons of 
marfiaLjes sanctioned under the new treaty should 
1)<‘ rt-^piid('d as luurs, and tliat daii_i;htV*rs should 
tiever he dishonoured hy l)eiiio helrollnal to Mdg^uls, 
As will he seen later, this stij^ulation f>rii:;inated 
many dilliculties, for it ct)m])roinis<“(l the rij^ht of 
primogeniture ; ai\d tin* umpire' who was calleif" 
upon to s(‘Uk* tile dis])inrs wliiih ensued theru- 
from, jiroxed more haneful than ilu* power from 
whose iron grasp they were endeavouring to free 
themselves. I'Ik* treaty laid [uostrale the tlirone 
of Babar, but ii iillimaiely introdueed the Mahnittas 
as partisans in their family disjiules, wlio, in all such 
cases, inailc the hone ol eonlenlion lludr own. 

rile injudicious support affonled liy the em]K‘ror 
to tfu' ajiostale (diief of Kampiira first brought the 
triple fevleration into action. 'I'ht? Rana, ii[ihotding 
the cause ol (Ittpal Kao, made an attack ttii Rampura, 
which tile usurper, now R^ija Muslim Khan, succeeded 
in repelling, and was rewarded liy the emperor. At 
tb(‘ same tiim-. Information was eojiveyed to the 
Mogul eouri tliai “the R.ina had dt'ti'rinined to lay 
waste his territ«)ry, and retire to the hills”—a report 
which was spi'edily lonlinned by the unwelcome 
news that I'iro/ Kluin, the governor of Pur Mandal, 
had been attacked by the Rana’s troops* and driven 
back, with great loss, to Ajmir. But ere Bahadur 
Shah could take ineasun's to check these disorders, 
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his career was cut short by poison. Had his life 
been spared, his talents, expericru'e, and rourleous 
manners might ha\(; retarded lln* downfall of his 
empire, which the utter uinvorthiness of his succcss(n‘ 
sunk beyond the power (jf man to n'deeni. Hverv 
subsequent siici:ession was tliront;li blood. I'w^o 
brothers, .Syads from tin* town of l>ar(‘h in the 
J)o.ib, becann* all powerful at tlie- Ab^gul c-ourt, 
setting up aful plucKing dou n its pnpp«‘t Kings at tlieir 
jd.easiTre, 'Fhey bad elevaii'd I''arriiKlj>iy.'ir wJien the 
triumvirs of K.-ijasihrin commein cd their operations, 
('living lo(*se to tlieii long sup|)ussi‘d resentment, 
Itu^ Ke-piits alxiiuloiifd allogt ilier the ‘'pirit of tolera- 
ti*)n. 4'li*^y overthrew the nn>s(jiie.s built on the sites 
of their altars, and losated the eixil and leligiotis 
r>rru'ers of the g/wernmcni with indignity. Of these 
every (own in Rajasth.in Inul two, its .i.iili.th to pro¬ 
claim tin* n.ime ol Muhanim.'td, anil its K,i .i (or the 
administratioij oi justn e a lirainli of administration 
eniirelv w rested fiom tin* liands ol ilie native princes. 
The Syads inadi* e\cry effort to opjiose the threaten¬ 
ing measures of the l\ai):)fiis, and at last sut'eeeded 
in detaching Ajit Singh of Marwar from fin* !eag;iie. 
Templed by the offer of a powerful position ai tin* 
Mogul couit, he agre<‘d to pay tiibute, and gave 
a daughter in marriage to h'arrukhsiyar. 

This marriage considerably weaKimed the o[>posi“ 
tion of the Kajpfits, but it had another, and a more 
far-reaching result ; for to it mas', in a large measure, 
l>e ascribed tin* rise of Hiitish power in India. 
Farrukhsiyar was, at this time, suffering from a 
dangerous malady neec'ssitating an operation which 
none of the royal physicians was able to perform ; 
and the nuptial celebrations had, in consequence, to 
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bt‘ postpont-d. A mission from tho British merchants 
at Siirat was then at the tourt, and, as a last resource, 
the siir^e<m attaelu-d to it was called in. lie cured 
the malady, and the ein[)eror, made happy in his 
l)ridt‘, displayed his i^ratitucle with oriimtal magnifi¬ 
cence. Hi' desired Mr Ilamillon to name his 


reward, and to the disinterestt'd patriotism of this 
individual did th(‘ Hritish owti the first royal grant, 
or firman, eonfturiri^ territorial possr'ssioln and great 
commeri'ial jirivileges. 


'i'he weak h’arrukhsiyar, desirous of snapping the 


leading-strings of the Syads, r(‘called to his court 


Inayat l-lla Khan, the ministei of Aiirangzeb, antf 


resltired him to his offu e. Inayat l-ila, to use the 


words of the historian of thi‘ ptjrind, “ did not consult 
the liMiiper of tin- times, so very tlifferent from the 
redgn of Auiang/<‘h, and the nwival of the 
came with liim.” 'riuaigli bv no means severe in 


its operation, not amoimling to t]iroo-r|iiarters per 
cent, on annual income, from which the lame, the 


blind, aiid tin* ver) poor were exempt, it nevertheless 
raised a spirit of general hostility, particularly from 
its letaining the insulting distiiu'iion of a “tax on 
infidels.” But if its incidenct^ was less severe tlian 


formerly, the mod(‘ and channel of its introduction 
evinced lo tlie Rajput im hop(' that the intolerant 
spirit wliicli originally siiggn^sii'd it would ever be 
subdued. 


R/ma Amra was not an idle spectator of these 
occurrences; and although tlu* spurious thirst for 
distinction so early broke up the alliance by detaching 
Ajit from it, he redoubled his efforts for personal 
independence, and with it that of the Rajput nation* 
An important document attests his solicitude, naipely, 
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a treaty with the emperor, which shows the altered 
relations which ai this time existed between the 
parties, ft ct>nsisted of thr follow ing- eight clauses ;— 


anJif in (■>{ RciriiCsts . 


iht. The mansdh of 7,000. 

2 nd, Eirman of en;.',n^C'nii-nl wilder tin* ptoijii ■•.r-.d anil 

sijin that llu- ic'Ao ‘h.ill !><■ aboledicii - that it .shall 
no Wwii'cr Ik- iiiipo^i d fiii the Hindu nation; at all 
evi-nis, ih.it nom- d ilu- ( ha'itai i.va* ‘hall authorisi' 
il in Mew.'.i, I., t. il h. nnnwllMi. 

,}rij. The ('oniinMcnl of horse for service in 

ihn Doklnn lo ir <■’.rw'-.i’d,. 

Vth. Ah placci. c>t llnidu tailh In t;i- to’ninll, i\tth perfert 
fri'udoni oi It wor'ilnj). 

If niy unrK's, hiothe;,^, or « hn.fs, repan to die pn scni'C, 
they art trj nux-t n>> t iirtnnaLVwn-n! 
f)th. 'I'he rihomias of 1 >co!a, l.-tO''Aa:,i, Hoiii:.w])ii>, and Sirolii, 
hcbiilcs (■llitT /anninlai'’ om-i ixiioin I am to have 
eontioh '‘hall !i!)l hv adiWilled lo the prebojjce. 

•/ih. 'rhe force -1 I pO',.ei7 aie ui) eliu f li./op. you 

niay rc^pure ioi a ^iv«'n jiMioti. y-u ni*iM furnis!; 
with taui.iis and vslion iii»* mviit- »'> ovci, 

thoii atioiinii v. di Ih‘ '^ttliid 

Sth. Ot the Hakd,ir'i. /anuiu.l.ir 7, .M.iii trifitla!'-, who 'leivc >oil 
with /tal and lioni tlsc he.ni, kt me iia\e a list — 
and tho'sC wlio are not oh'-dii-ni 1 will punish ; but 
in effcciinp, ihii no dein:i:i<j n, lo ho made for 
paimaii. 


The title of the. treaty marks the .subordination of 
the Kajpiit; but while it i.s headed a “ Meinorandurn 
of Requests,” the eightli article discloses the effectual -- 
me'%ns of the K.ina, for there he a.ssurnes an air of 
protection toward.s*lhe emperor. In the .siipul.ation 
for tho iiu}us<ib of 7,000, the mind reverts to the great 
Amra, who preferreil to abdicate rathm- tlian m. know¬ 
ledge a superior; hut opinion had undergotie a great 
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change since the days of Jahangir. In temporal 
dignities other stales liacl risen to an equality with 
Mewar, and all had learnt to look on the Mogul as 
the dispenser of honours. 

This treaty was the last act of Rana Amra’s life. 
He died in 1716, leaving the reputation of an active 
*and high-minded prince, who well upheld his station 
and the jirosperity of his country, notwithstanding 
the anarchy of the period. His memory is held in 
high veneration ; nor do the Rajpiits admit the 
absolute degradation of Mtwv.ir till the period of 
the .second prince in succession to Arnra. 



xiii.—Break-up of the Mogul Empire 


Amra was followed by Sangr.im vSingli, who reigned 
for eighteen years. He asa*nded the tlirone a year 
before the. accession of IMulianimad Shah, the last 
of Uie race of 'rimur who deserved tlie name of 
emperor of India. During iiis reign, iht* empire of 
the Moguls was completely dismembered. In lievi 
,of one paramount pow(*r, numerous independent 
j:;overnments started up, and preserved an unccruiin 
existence until, in the course c^f a hundred years, they 
were brought, Muhammadan, Kajpiit, and Mahratta, 
under th<* dominion of the Ihiiish. Like the satraps 
of the ancient Persian, or th<* lieutenants of Alexander, 
each chief proclaimeil himself master of the province, 
the government of wln'('h had been ('onlidetl to his 
loyalty and talents ; and it cannot fail to diminish 
any regret at tlu* successive prostration of Bengal, 
Oudh, and Mydirrabad, and other lt.‘.^s cr)nspicuous 
states, to remember that tlu-y wen^ founded in 
rebellion, and erected on ingratitude, and that their 
rulers w'erc destitute of what alone could have given 
stability to their thrones, namely, symjVithy with the 
condition of their subjects. With the Malirattas the 
case is different. 'I'lieir emergence to power claims 
our admiration, for it was the spirit of resistance to 
tyranny which transformed tlufir husbandmen and 
ministers of religion into liardy and ent(‘rprising 
soldiers; and had their aml>ilion been restrained 
within legitimate bouiuls, it would liava; been 

15* 
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paiittcally and moraJiy just that the femily of Siv^ji 
stibuid retain its authority in countries which his; 
Valour had wrested from Aurangzcb. But thC- 
genius of conquest changed their natural habtts« 
■They devastated instead of consolidating; and III 
place of that severe and frugal simplicity and fhat- 
energy of enterprise wliicli were, in the beginning, 
their peculiar characteristics, they became dis¬ 
tinguished for im*an j^arsiinony, low cunping, and 
dastardly dc^predalion. Had they, retaining their 
original character, been c'ontent with their proper 
sphere of action, ilie Deklian, they might yet have 
held the sovereignty of that vast region, where the 
habits and manners of the people were not incom-^ 
patible with their own. But in the north the 
Mahratta wiis a fondgner; and though professing 
the same creed as tlie Rajput, he was, in sentiment, 
less akin Icj him than the Mogul, whose tyrannical 
intolerance was more <*ndurable because less degrad¬ 
ing than the rapacious meanness of the Southron. 

The sliort reign of h'arrukhsiy.'ir was drawing t. 
a close. The recall of Inayai Ulla liad proved but 
a feeble counterpoise to the thraldom of the Syads, 
while his arbitrary habits and tlie n*-establishment 
of the yi’.ivV/ lost the unfortunatcj monarch all his 
Hindu supporters, including .Ajjt of Marwar, the 
father of his ciueen. It was at this time that 
,the celebrated Nizam-id-mulk, the founder of the 
'Hyderabad state, was brought upon the stage. He.' 
.was holding the unimportant charge of the district 
■of Muradabad, and the Syads, knowing him to be^ 
a man of ability, bought him over to further their 
iviews by promising him the governorship of 
.Having thu.s strengthened their position^ aqd.iWth 
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a; body, of 10,000 Mahrattas to support them, they 

Vsudderviy declared the deposal of Farrukhsiyar, who 
was left without any assistance save that of the 
. prints of Am bar and Bi'indi. Had lie hearkened 
stb their counsel to take the field and trust his cause 
to diem, the-situation might still have been saved., 
Bu^ cowardly and infatuated, he refused to quit the 
walls of his palace, and threw himself upon the mercy 
of his enemies, who inatit* him dismiss tlie faithful 
Rajputs and admit a giiartl of homiiir of their troops 
into the citadel. 


Farrukhsiyar hoped fjr .seeiiriiy in I he inviolability 
■ of the harem ; but e\a n there lie found no sanctuary. 
^To use the words of the Mogul chronicle—“Night 
advanced, and the gates of tlie citadel were closed 
upon his friends. No one knew wiiat was passing 
in the palace, and tlie troops under the Ann'r-ul- 
umra, with ro,ooo Malirattas, remained under arms 
all the night. Morning (ame, and all hope was . 
extinguished by the royal guard announcing the., 
deposal of thi‘ (‘inperor and the at ( e.ssion oi hln \ 
successor Rafi-ud-darjat. "I'he interval ht:t\veen the,, 
deposal and the deadi of an Asiatic king is .shortj 
and even while the heralds vociferated “ long live the 
king” to the new puppet, the bow-string was on the 
/if’eck of the contemptible Farrukhsiyar. 

The first act of the new reign wa.s one of con- 
cilia^on towards Ajit Singli and the R.'ijpiits,—the * 
abrogation of the and the Syads still further 

showed their disposition to court their favour by 
^isrhfssing Inayat* Ulla, and appointing to the high ; 
office of Dhyan one of their own faith, Raja Rattan 
In the course of the next few months, three ' 
phantoms of ro3'aUy flitted acro.ss the scene, 
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succeeded by Muhammad vShah, the eldest son of 
Bahadur Shah, during whose reign of nearly thirty 
years, the empire fell completely to pieces. The 
liaughty demeanour (jf the Syads disgusted all who 
acted with them, especially tlnur coadjutor the Nizam, 
whom, by reason of the talents he displayed in restor¬ 
ing Mahva to order, they regarded with suspicion 
and fear. It was impossible to cherish any abstract 
loyalty for the j)uppets they established* and the 
Nizam determined to make himself independent,,and 
marched h)r the Dekhan. The brothers liad good 
cause for alarm. The R.ajpiits were n'called to their 
contingents, and th<; princi;s of Kolah and Nirwah , 
gallantly interpos(;d their own retainers to prevent 
the rebellious governor from ( lossing the Narbadda.* 
But the attempt was futile : Kotah was slain, and 
the Niz.' 4 m, taking possession of liarhanpur, laid 
the fonmlations of the Ilvderabad stati*. 

The indepeiulema* <jf Oudh was sot)n to follow. 
The founder of this kingdom was Sadat Kluin, 
commandant of the garrison at Biana. lie entered 
into a consj>iracy with the emperor to overthrow the 
Syads. In the tumult wliich ensued, both the 
brothers were killed, and vSaclat Khan was rewarded 
with the titl(* <.)f Bahadur Jang and the government 
of Oudh. 'The ties which bound him to the throne 
of Delhi were of the weakest, and before he died 
they were altogether severed. Tlie Rajpiits took no 
part in these upheavals, and as a rew'ard for their 
neutrality Muhammad Shah conlirmed the repeal of 
the and app{nnted the Raja* of Am bar to the 

government of Agra, and the Raja of Jodhpiir to 
that of Gujarat and Ajnn'r. 

The policy of Mewar was too isolated for the times ; 
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her rulers clung to forms and unsubstantial homage, 
while their neighbours, with more active vigour, 
plunged into the tortuous policy of the imperial court, 
arid seized every opportunity to enlarge the boundaries 
of their stales; and while Ambar appropriated to 
herself tlie royal domains almost to the Jumna, while 
Mrirwar planted her banner on the battlements of 
Ajmir, dismembered (iujarat, and jiushed her clans 
far into*the desert, Mewar eonliiK'd her ambition 
to*the contrt)! of her ancient huidatories of Abu, 
Idar, and th<* pt'tty states \vhi('h grew out of her, 
Dangarpiir and Banswara. 'J'he motive for this 
I)oh'(‘y was precisely iht; same that had cost such 
sacrifices in former limes ; sh(‘ dreaded amalgamating 
with the imperial court, and pn^ferred political in¬ 
feriority to the sacrifice of principle. 

Rana Sangram died in 1734. Under him Mewar 
was respected, and the gr<*a(er portion of her lost 
territory was legained. Xot a liith* t)f liis success 
was due to tin* ahilifv of his minister Behari Das 
Pancholi, who was lu-ld in Juinourable r<‘gard by all 
the princes ()f Rajasthan. He held his <.)fficc during 
three reigns; but his slcill was unable to stem the 
tide of Mahratta invasion, width tomnu-nced on the 
death of Sangram. 

•Many anecdotes relating tt) Kana .Sangram Iiavc 
been preserved, some tjf whicli are v.tirthy of pencsal; 
for though the incidents recorded are trivial enough, 
they afford an insight into Rajput life and ideas 
such as we can gain front lut otht.‘r source, and 
thereby aid us In our estimate of Rajpiit character. 
These anecdotes unifttrmly represent the Kana a.s a 
patriarchal ruler, wise, just, and inllexible, steady 
in his appUcalittn to business, and averse from all 
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forms of extravagance, whether public or private,* 
‘,To regulate the latter, he made sumptuary laws 
>vhich were rigidly adhered to, and on which the' 
people still expatiate, contrasting with the existing, 
profusion and luxury the simplicity and frugality 
of former days. On one occasion, it is related, the 
Chohan of Kotario, a chieftain of the first rank, 
recommended tlu; K/ma lo mak'c an addition to the 
folds of ilie court r(jbc, and as courtesy*forbade 
personal denial, his wisii was assented to, and Hie 
retired to his estate pluming himself on his sovereign's 
acquiescence and his own inlluenct*. But, on his 
departure, the Rana sent for liis minister, .and com¬ 
manded the seciuestralion of two villages of Kotario ; 
which fact reaching the ears of the chieftain, lie 
straightway repaired to court, am! begged Lo know 
the fault which had drawn upon liim this mark of 
displeasure. “ j\one, Kaoji,” was the reply; ** but 
on a minute calculation I find the revenue of these 


two villages will just cover tlu* expense of the 
superfluity of garment wliich oljedience to your 
wishes will occasion mi* ; and as c‘very iota of my 
own ijictime is appropriated, 1 luivti no other means 
of complying with your suggestion than to make 
^■ypii bear the charge which It involves.” It may 
readily be believeil that tlic CThohaii begged the 


' revocation of the edict, anil that he entertained for 
' the future a higher regard for the sumptuary laws 
of the state. 


On another occasion, from lapse of memory or w^nt 
of consideration, the Rana hirnsi'lf broke .one of the 
'laws he had established, and alienated a. village'* 
.attached to the royal household. Each . brancJi■ 

, the household expenditure had its appropriate: fupcl,: 
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whether for the kitchen, the wardrobe, the privy 
purse, or the royal harem. Lands and villages set 
apart for this purpose were called t/nnTj and each 
had its officer, or thttaddr^ who was accountable for 
his trust to the prime minister. The revenue froth 
the particular village which the Rana had alienated 
was devoted to the provisioning of tin? royal kitchen ; 
and when the Rana and his chiefs sat down in the 
rassoray or banqueting hall, to partake of the evening 
repast, there was no sugar forthcoming for the curds, 
a dish which has a plai'o in the dinner enrU of' 
every Rajput. The superintendent uas called and 
upbraidtid for tlie omission. Auddta" (giver of- 
food), replied the olTicer, “the rninisKT says you 
have given away the villagt* set apart for sugar.**— 
*‘just,” said the Rana, and linished his meal with-' 
out further remark, ami without sugar to his curds. 

A third anecdote illustrates the almost divine 
character with which the Ranas of Udaipur wene 
invested by iln*ir sulijects. As Sangrani sat down 
to dinner one night, lidings arrived of an invasion 
of the Malwa Pathans, who had rilled .several villages 
of Mandisor, carrying tlie inhabitants into captivity. 
Pushing his plate from him he ordered hi.s armour, 
and the nakara to beat for the assemblage t)f his. 
chieftains. With all speed, a gallant band formed 
on the terrace below ; but they prevailed on the Rana 
to. leave the puni.shment of the desultory aggre.ssion 
to them, as unworthy of his personal interference.; 
Shortly after they had departed, the chief of Kanorh 
.arrived, having left a' sick bed to obey his sovereign’s 
siimmohs. In vain the prince endeavoured to keepl/. 
Aim l^ck, and he joined the band jii.st as they cam^ 
lip witlf the invaders. The foe was defeated and piit 
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to flight, blit the sick ehieflaiii fell in tho charge, and 
his son was sevt‘rely wounded by his side. On the 
young chief rej)ainng to court, he was honoured with 


the bira from the chiefs own 


hand, 


a distinction 


which he held to he an ample reward for liis wounds 


and testimonial to the worlli of liis father. The bira 


is the betel leaf foldetl uj 3 , ('ontaining aromatic spices, 
and presented to departing guests. The Kanorh 
chieftain being of ilu‘ second grade of noftle.s, w'as 
not entitled to tin* distinction of rei'eiving it fr^m 
tlie sovenngii's own hand. 

Sangnim’s reign was honourable to himself, and 
beneficial to his country, in wliosi? defence he fought 
eighteen baUhts, and though his policy was too 
circumscribed, and his <'ountry woi.Ui have been 
benefited by a surrender of some of those antiipie pre- 
judiciss which k(‘pt h<‘r bac k in the gcmual scramble 
for portions of the tlilapidated kingdom of thi‘ 
Moguls, y<‘t he was respect<*d abroad and beloved 
by his own sulijeets. R.'uui Sangram was the last 
prince who uphi*ld the dignity of the throne of 
Bappa Kawul ; for, with the reign of his son 
and successor, comnuiiceil tlu' period i>f Mahratta 
ascendamv. 

Jaggat Singh, the eldest of the four sons of 
Sangram, succeeded in flie commencement 

of his reign was signalised by a revival of the 
triple alliance formed by Kana Anna, and broken 
by Raja Ajit's connection wiih the Syads. The 
new engagement, which included all the minor 
states, was formed at Hurlah, a town in Mewar on 


the Ajniir frontier, where the confederate princes met 
at the head of their vassals. To insure unanimity^ 
the Rana was invested with paramount control and 
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the leadership of the forces. Mad the Rajputs adhered 
to their compact, they ini^ht have se('iired not 
only the indejKMidence but the ii^f^randisement of 
Rajasthan, and have deiied alike the expiring' efforts 
of Mogul tyranny and the Ihirthian-like warfare of 
the Mahnattas. Tiny were, indeed, the most formid¬ 
able power in India at this jum ture. But even in the 
days when the Rana’s superiority was umjiiestioned, 
it had neVer been an easy task to unite the princes 
of Rajasthan for mutual prest’rvation ; and now that 
Ambar and Marwar had attained positions equal to, 
if not higlu'r than, that of Mewar, the diflieidty was 
tenfold great(*r. The o[)])i)itunitif‘s were many and 
.splendid for the recoviuy of Rajput frecih^m ; but 
though individually enamoured of liberty, they would 
never submit to the eouirol necessary for its realisa¬ 
tion, and thus the best opportunity that had ever 
occurred w'as lost. A glance at tlu‘ ( oiidition of the 
Mogul empirt* at the (lose of the Jaggat .Singh's 
reign will make* ( lear the rom()arativt' strength of 
the Rajputs. 

The Ni/arn had completely emam ipated himself 
from his allegianci*, and signalis(;d his ind«‘|'jendence 
by sending to the einpi’ror dur lusui of iluj general 
who ventured to dispute it. lie. leagued with the 
Rajputs, and instigated Baji Rao, the Mahnitta 
leader, to plant his standard in Malwa and (nijariit. 
Jai Singh of Ambar, who had been nominated 
governor of the former place, delcgaurd it to the 
invader, and Malwa was lost. The extensive 
province of Gujarat shared the same fate, and was 
handed over by Ajit of Marwar, who, however, 
retained the most northern districts, which he added 
to his own territory, Sliuja-ud-daula w'a.s .supreme 
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in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, while Safdar Jang, 
the son of Sadat Kli.in, was established in Oudh. 
The bas<‘st disloyally marked the rise of this last 
family, which owed everything to Muhammad Shah. 
It was Sadat Khan who brought about the sSiok 
of Delhi by Nadir Shah, wliich gave the last stab 
to the empire ; and it was Safdar Jang wdio, when 
commander of the artillery, turned it against his 
sovereign’s palace, and then conveyed Oudh. 

But we are anticipating. 

The Mahratta establishments in Malwa and Gujarat 
constituted a nucleus for others to form upon. They 
crossed the Narbadda in swarms, and many well- 
known names, such as the llnlkars, the .Sindhias,, 
and the Puars, now began to emerge from obscurity. 
At this time they wcue united under one standard, 
that of Baji Rao. It was in 1735 that he first crossed 
the Chamhal and appeared before Delhi, which he 
blockaded, and exacted choiith, or a fourth part of 
the revenues of the empire, as the price of his with¬ 
drawal. The Nizam, dreading the influence such 
pusillflnimous concession might exert upon his rising 
power, determined to drive the Mahrattas out of 
Malwa, where, if once settled, they would cut off 
his comiminications with the north, l ie, accordingly, 
crossed the Narbadda, defeated Baji Rao in a pitched 
battle, and was only prevented frtmi following up 
his victory by the advance of Nadir Shah from 
Afghanistan. 



xiv.—Anarchy and Strife 


In this new emergency, |:jrcat hopes were placed on 
the valour of die Rajputs ; iiut the spirit of devotion 
in this brave race, by whose aid tlui Moj^ul power 
had •been made and maintained, was irretrievably 
alitMiated, and not one of tho.s<- hi^h families who 
had been so lavish of their blood in defence of the 
ft imperial throne, obeyed the royal summons. A 
sense of common danj^tT brouj;;;;ht together some of 
the so-called feudatories, and the Ni/am and Sadat 
Khan (now' vi/.ier of the (‘mpin\) united their forces 
under the imperial command<*r. But their d<*tnoralised 
levies were no matc h for the Persian and the northern 
mountaineer. 'flie Amir-ul-iimra was slain, the 
vizier made prisoner, and Muhammad Shah and his 
kingdom were at Nadir’s disposal. 

The disloyalty of the vizier filled the c'apital with 
blood, and reduced his sovereign to the condition 
of a captive. A ransom had alreatly bt:en arranged 
by the Nizam, whc», in return for his diplomatic skill, 
had been rai.sed to the office of Amir-ul-iimra, when 
Sidat Khan, stung by jealousy at his rival’s pro¬ 
motion, stimulated the avarice of the coiupuTor by 
an exaggerated account of the riches of Delhi, and 
declared that he alone could furnish the amount 
negotiated by the^ Nizam. Nadir’s love of gold 
overcame any scruples he may have had ; the compact 
was broken ; the keys of the city witc demandexl; 
and its humiliated emperor was led in triumph 

. i6i L 
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through thf! camp of his enemy, who, on the 8th 
March 1740, took possession of the palace of Timur, 
and coined moiuty b<.‘aring the legend. 

King ovM* tin; kings of the world 

I*) X.idii king of kingi>, and lord of the period. 


'{'hi' accumulati^tl wealili of India, ('ollectod in the 
royal treasury, notwithstanding llie lavish expenditure 
during tin* civil wars, and the ])rofLUi(L‘ rewards 
scatten.'d by (*a(di ((unpetitor for dominion, waf yet 
snfficieiu to gratify (‘ven avarice iis(*lf, amounting 
in gold, jew(‘ls, and plaU*, to forty millions sterling, 
exi'lusive of e(jiii])ages of every description. Ikit. 


this enormous sj)nil only kindled inst(‘ad of satiating 


the a])p'‘lite of Nadir, and a lin«* 


of two millions 


aiul a l»alf was exai'tcd, and levit*d with such tin- 


releiiting rigour aiul cruelty on the inhabitants, that 
men of rank and charai'tt'r coultl find no means of 


esi ajx* but by suiedde. A rumour of this monst<‘r’s 
death e.xcit«*d an insurrection, in which several 


Persians were killed. 'I'lu' pnn'oeation was not 
lost th(* conqueror ascended a ino.sque, and com- 
mand<‘d a general massacre, in which thou.sands 
wen; slain. Ihllage accompanied muriler ; and whilst 
lh«‘ streets streamc*d with hlood, the (dlv w'as hred, 
;\ntl the deatl were consunu'tl in the conflagration of 
tlieir own habitations. If a single ray of satisfaction 
could be felt, amidst such a seem* of lioiTor, it must 
hav(‘ lieen when N.idir commanded the steward of 


the w'retch who was the (musc of this atrocity, the 
infamous Sadat Khan, to send,'on pain of death, 
an inventory of his own and his master's wealth, 
demanding meanwhile the two millions and a half, 
the original composition settled by the Ni^sam, from 
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the vizier alone. Whether his “coward conscience” 
was alarmed at the misi hicf he had occasioned, or 
mortification at discovering- ihat his ambition had 
“o’erleaped itself,” and re<x)iled with vengeance t)n 
his own head, tempted the act, it is impossiblt; u» 
discover, but the guilty Satlat Ix'caine Ids own 
executioner. He swallowed j)oison ; an example 
followitd by his slt uard in oialer to < scape the rage 
of the olTeikded \;idir. I»\ tlie new trtvit}', all tlu* 
westwn provinc(*s, C'ahiil, Sind, and Multan, W(‘re 
siirrenderetl and unin-d to I’ersia, aiul on the vernal 
etpiinox, N.'idir, gorged with s))oil, eommemed his 
•niarcii fnnn the desolated crjpital. 

Up to tliis 4‘ventful era in lh(* political hi.stor\' of 
India, till' Rajpiil nations Itail not only maintained 
their ground amiiKi ili<‘ l•^nulIlMons of .six ctMituries 
under tilt.* [laramoiint s\\a\ of tin* Islamite, but two 
of tile tliree ('hi(*f stait's, M.irWcir and iXniliar, had 
by polic) and valour created substantial kingdoms (>ul 
of petty firimapalilies, junior hraneln-s from which 
had tiSlablished tlieir indcpendimce, anil still enjoy 
it under treaty will) tin* Hrilisli (.rovernmeni. Mewar 
at this juncture was d«‘tint.*d liy n(*ar))' the same 
boundaries as when Mahimid of C'rha/ni invaded 
her in the tenth century, thoug-li her inlhience over 
manv of her tributaries siu'h as fbindi, Abu, Idar, 
and Deola, was iieslroy<,*d. 'To the west, the fertile 
district of Godwar carried her beyond ln‘r natural 
barrier, the Aravalli, into the? desert; while tlie 
Chambal was her limit to the east. 1 he Khari, 
separated her frorfl Ajmir, and to the south she 
adjoined Malwa. These limits comprelieiided 130 
miles of latitude and 140 of lotigitude, tontairiing 
10,000 towns and villages, with upwards of a million 
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sterling of revenue. Her chief ruled over an 
excellent agricultural population, and a wealthy 
mercantile community, and was defended by a devoted 
vassalage. Such was this little patriarchal state after 
the protracted strife which has been related ; we shall 
have to exhibit her, in less than half a century, on 
the verge of annihilation from the predatory inroads 
of the Mahrattas. 

Having extracted chonth from the monai^li at Delhi, 
the Malirattas consirleretl themselves entitled to make 


a similar demand from (?very subordinate principality ; 
and soon after taking possession of Malwa, their 
leader, Uaji Rao, repaired to Menvar to “state his* 
terms.” The Rana desired to avoid a personal inter¬ 
view, and s<‘nt as his representatives the Salumbra 
chief aTid his minister, Heh.ari Das. Long discus¬ 
sions to(>k place as to tin? mannt'r in which Baji Rao 
should be received, and it was settled that he should 
be given a seat in front of tluj throne—a decision 
which, later, formed the precedent for the position 
of the representative of the British Government. A 
treat^*^ followed, stipulating an annual tribute of 
]i6o,0(XJ rupees assigned to I folkiir, Sindhia, and the 
Pudr, Sindhia acting as rec'eiver-general; and it 
remained in force for ttm years. This was the only 
tributary engagement Mewar ever entered into. 

This treaty was soon followed by another event 
which added still further to the abasement of the 


Rajputs. It will be recollected that the triple 
alliance formed by Rana Ainra conferred on the 
families of Marwar and Arnbai^ the privilege of 
inter-marriage with the Sesodias, with the stipula¬ 
tion that the issue of such marriages should enjoy 
the rights of primogeniture ; and the death of Jat 
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Singh of Ambar, two years after Nadir Shah’s 
invasion, brought this stipulation into effect. Jai 
Singh’s eldest son, Esiiri Singh, was proclaimed 
R 4 ja, though a strong party supported another son, 
Madhu Singh, who was nephew to the Rana of 
Mewar, and the lawful heir according to the treaty. 
Madhu Singh does not s(‘em to have b(*en brought 
up in the expectation of succeeding ; and he had, 
with the "Sanction of his father, transferred his 
services to Mew'ar, where he held th(‘ fief of 
Ratnpiira. Five y(;ars elapsed before any extra¬ 
ordinary exertions were made to annul the rights 
* of F:?uri Singh. U wijuld be tedious to give even 
«in epitome of the intrigiu-s for th<? a<‘coinj>lishment 
of this object, which properly belong to thti annals of 
Ambar. The Ran«a took the field with his nephew, 
and was met by Ksiiri supported by the Mahrattas, 
But the .Sesodias did not t‘vince in the battle of 
Rajmahal their wonted gallantry : they were defeated 
and fled. The Rana vent(‘d his indignation in a 
galling sarcasm ; he gave tlie sword of state to a 
common courtesan to carry in procession, observ¬ 
ing “ It is a woman’s wt*ai)on in these dijgenerate 
days.” Elated with his success, Hsiiri carried his 
resentments and his auxiliaries against the Haras 
of Kotah and Bundi, who had supported the cause 
of his antagonist. Both states suffered a diminution 
of territory, and were subjecUid to tribute by the 
Mahrattas. The Rana, following the example of 
h'S opponents, cajled in as auxiliary Malhar Rao 
Holk^r, and engaged to pay him 64 lakhs of rupees 
(;£‘8oo,ooo) on the deposal of Esuri Singh. To 
avoid the degradation which was now inevitable, 
this unfortunate prince resolved on suicide, and a 
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dose of poison gave Madhu Singh the Holkar 

his bribe, and the Mahrattas a firm hold upon 
Rajastlian. 

Rana Jaggat Singli died in 1752. His habits of 
levity anti extravagance totally unfitted him for* the 
task of governing his country at such a juncture. 
Like all his fiimily, lu* patronised the arts. He 
greatly enlarged tlie royal palace, and sp(‘nt ;£l^250,000 
in embellisliijig the islets of the Peshola. “'Fhe villas 
soatttT(;d ov(‘r tin* vallev were all enacted bv Inim, 
and manv of tliose festivals, devoted to idleness and 

•f ’ 

dissipation, and now firmly rooted in Udaipur, were 
instituted by jaggat Singh 11 . 

Partap II. succeedt;d in 1752. Of this prince 
history ret:ortIs nothing beyond the fact that the three 
yi'ars of his reign were* marked by as many Mahratta 
iiu'asions arul war ct)niribuLions. II<* was followiid 
by his son Kaj Singh II., who was as little entitled 
to the famous name ht; bore as had been his 
predeci‘ssor. During his seven years teiiiin* of the 
throne, at least seven shoals of the Southrons overran 
Me\var, and so exhausted the country that the Rana 
was obligerl to ask pecuniary aid from tht^ Brahmin 
collector ot tributi* to enabh* him to marry the 
daughter of tlie Marw.ir [)rin('(‘. On his death, the 
order of succession rt‘ti\>gradcd, and d{?volved on his 
uncle Rana Arsi, who t<K)k up the reins of govern¬ 
ment in 1762. 

Tlu‘ levity of Jaggat Singh, the inexperience of 
I’artj\p and Kaj Singh, combined with the ungovern¬ 
able tempt‘r of K.'ina Arsi, and the circumstances 
under which he suct'eeded to power, induci*d a train 
r)f tlisorders which prtived fatal to Mewar. Up to 
this time, mainly through the wisdom of the Pancholi 
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ministers, not a foot of territory haii been alienated. 
But in the calamitous times which ensued no efforts 
could avail to preserve the integrity of this once 
powerful kingdom. Factions arose, civil war broke 
out, and himine and pestilence once more held tht‘ 
land in their deadly grip. These combined evils 
utterly prostrated the pt'oph!, and rendered them a 
prey to every invader until the year 1817, when they 
once mori^tasted repose under British protection. 

Hie first limb severt‘d from Me war was the district 
of Rampiira. The ties of blood cn* «)f gratitude soon 
wax feeble when f)olitieal (*xpt‘iliency ilemands their 
dissolution ; ant.! Madlui Singh, finding himself tirmly 
established on the throne of Anibar, repaid tin* 
immense sacril'ices which tlie R.ina had made to 
place him there by as'dgning tin* I'u-f of Ramjnira, 
whii'h he had not a shadow of right to alienate, to 
Ilolkar. The latter had also b(‘t'ome the assignee^ 
of the tribute impos*‘d by B.iji Rao, from the pay¬ 
ment of which tlie Kana now justly d<‘emed himself 
exempt, since it had Ix-en exacted on the; uiulerstand- 
ing that no further eiu roaeliment.s on Mcw:ir should 
be permitted. On the plea of reeo\ering these arrears, 
Holkar, after many lhn‘atening letters to the Uana, 
advanced to the capital, and a sum of ^{^fKxi.ooo was 
handed over to him befon* he (onsenled to withdraw. 
Four years after this event, civil war broke out. 

The real cause of this rebellion must ever remain 


a secret; for while some regard it as a patriotic effoit 
tm the part of the people to redeem themselves from 
foreign domination, others discover its motive in thi^ 
rivalry of the hostile clans, who supported or oppos<‘d 


the succession of Rana Arsi. 


This prince is accused 


of having unfairly acquired the crown, by the removal 
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of his nt;plu-\v K.ij Sinjrb : but thouj^li the traditional 
arjecdoU'S (*f tiie pcrux! furnish strong grounds of 
suspif ioHy their is nothing which affords a din'ct 
coni'll Illation of tiu* <’iimr. U is, however^ a public 
inijiforinnc wiirn tl)*' line of sucirssion retrogrades 
in Mew'ar. Arsi Iiaf.l no right to <j.\pccr the inheri¬ 
tance lu; <»btaincd, h.i\i!sg h>ug held a seat below 
the sixtiMUi chict riobjcs ; anil as one of the “ infants 
{/wAm) h(‘ had iH'rn iiK tajioralcd with ihc st^fc'ond class 
of vihiid'tiii'r^ with an ajijianagc «»f i^nly ^,>,ooo*per 
amiurn. Hr-, driVcts of ciiafactcr had bcini too closely 
conlcniplated l>y his is>nipurrs, and had kimlled too 
many emnitjes lo jusliiv the rxpeclation that his new 
dignity wouhl sui'crcd ii; ohiiicraling tht‘ nunnory of 
llicin ; and pasi fainiliarilv alone dis^troyetl the respect 
lo \vhi( h hi-. m;\v podlion mitliled him, Ifis insohmt 
lirinranoui estranged thr nr.-a of die home nobility 
as ueii as tlie j,o\\<*rrul clan of tlic t-hoiubiwai.^. 
Tln‘sc cliicfs lonned a parti to depose iheir sovereign, 
am! iinmrdiah‘I\ srt njiaionfh eailt'd Katna Singh, 
dielarea! to be dir ])osdiunu.>us son of the last R.lna 
by die. <iangluer ot the < liiel of (oiguiuJa, though Lo 
tins d,i\ disp.iirs run high ;is to wlietlier he was 
realli de* son uf ILij Singh or inerelv the puppet of 
a f.iction. r>e dn ja« t as it may, he was made* rhe 
rail', ing point ItU’ tlie disaffeeit'd, who soon eomp^t^- 
hended the gre.ai*‘r pordon of the nobles, while out 
of the “sixieen" »»ni\ five widislond tlie defection. 

d'he preiemier took po.st widi Ids fac'tion at 
I’vi.miubnu', wheic he Wiis iornially installed, and 
wheni’c he pmin'ilgtited liis doi/ees as Rana of 
Mew.ir. W'^idi that heedlessm^ss (,)f consequrnees 
and tile political debasement which are the invariaiilc 
concomitants of ei\il di.ssensitin, he liad the meanness 
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to invite Sindhia to his aid, with a promise of a 
reward of one million sterling on the dethronement 
of Afsi. 

This ,contest introduces us to one of the most 
cehibrated chiefs of the time, Zalim Singh of Kutah, 
who was destined to fill a distinguished part in the 
annals of Rajasthan, but more especially in Mewar, 
where his political sagacity first developed itself. 
The attac'ij^on Kotah, of which his father was niilitarv 
governor, first brought him into prominence, and led 
to an acqiiainta?ice with the Mahraila chiefs which 
linked liim with their policy for more than half a 
» century. Zalim, having lost his pnnce\s favour, 
.whose path in love he had dared to cross, repaired, 
on his banishment from Kotah, to the Rana, who, 
observing his talents, enrolled him among his chiefs, 
and conferred upon him the title, uf Kaj Rinna, with 
lands for his support. By his advice, the Rana also 
sought the aid <)f the Mahrattas, one of whom he 
appefinted to the chi<!f office in the state, setting 
aside the Pancholi ministry. At this time, Madhiji 
Sindhia was at L'jjain, and thither the conflicting 
parties hastened, each desirous of obtaining this 
chiefs support. But the pretender’s propi>sals had 
already been entertained, and, ere the arrival of the 
Rana, he was encamped with Sindhia on the banks 
of the Sippra. 

The Rana’s force, conducted by the chief of 
Salurnbra, the Rajas of Shapura and Buncra, with 
ZiUtm Singh and the Mahratta auKiltaries, did not 
hesitate to attack* the combined camp, and for a 
moment they were victorious, driving Madhiji and 
the pretender back, with great loss, to the gates of 
Ujyain.. Here, however, the latter rallied, and, being 
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joined by a fresh body of troops, the battle was 
renewed with great disadvantage to the Rajputs, 
who, deeming the day theirs, had broken and 
dispersed to j)Uinder. The chiefs of Salumbra, 
Shapiira, and Huncra were slain, while Zalini Siftgh 
had his horse killed under him, and, being left 
wounded on the field, was made prisoner. The 
discomfited troops retreated to Udaipur, while the 
pretender’s party remained with SindhiA, inciting 
him to invest that capital and place Ratna on» the 
throne. Some time, liowever, elapsed before he 
could carry this design into execution ; when, at the 
head of a large force, the Mahratta chief gained the 
passes and besieged the city. The Rana’s cause^ 
now appeared hopeless. Bhim Singh of Saliimbrii, 
uncle and successor to the chief slain at Ujjain, 
with the Rahtor chief of Bed nor, were the only 
nobles of high rank who defended their prince and 
capital in this emergency ; but the energies of a 
single individual saved both. 

Amra Chand Barwa, of the mercantile class, had 
held ^hc otVice of minister in the preceding reigns, 
when his inlluence had retarded the progress of evils 
w'hich no human means could avert. He was now 


deposed ; and, with a stubborn and unpopular prince, 
a divided aristocracy, and an impoverished country, 
he was little desirous of recovering his lost power. 
He was aware, also, of his own imperious temper, 
as ungovernabli' as that of his sovereign, but which 
his previous lord and master, the youthful Partap, 
who regarded him as a father, had*been wise enough 
never to check. During the ten years he had been 
out of oflice, mercenaries of Sind had been enter¬ 


tained and established on the forfeited lands of the 
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clans, perpetuating discontent and stifling every 
latent spark of patriotism. Even those who did 
not join the pretender remained sullenly at their 
castles, and thus all confidence was annihilated, A 
casual incident brought Amra forward at this critical 
juncture. Udaipiir had neither ditch nor walls equal 
to its defence. Arsi was engaged in fortifying 
Eklingarh, a lofty hill south of the city. He was 
attempting to place thereon an enormous piece of 
ordnance, but his men were unable to get it over 
the <'raggy ascent. Amra happened to be present 
when the Rana arrived to inspect tlie proceedings. 
Ex« uses were made to avert his displeasure, when, 
turning to the ex-minister, he enquired what time 
and expfMise ought to attend the completion of such 
an undertaking. The reply was, “A few rations of 
grain and some days ” ; and Ih‘ offered to accom¬ 
plish the task on condition that his orders should be 
supreme in the valley during its performance. On his 
offer being accepted, he. collected the whole working 
population, cut a road, and in a few days gave the 
Rana a salute from !{klingarh. 

The city was now (dosely invested on ev«^ry side 
but th(; west, where communications were still kept 
open by the lake, across whicli the mountaineers of 
the Ar.ivalli, (‘ver faithful in tinu\s of danger, kept up 
a constant supply of provisions. All defence rested 
on the fidelity of the mercenary Sindldes, and they 
were at this verv moment insolent in tluur clamours 
for arrears of pay. \f)r were the indecisive measures 
daily passing before their eyes calculated to augment 
their respect or stimulate their courage. Not satisfied 
wdth demands, they had the audacity to seize the Rana, 
as he entered the palace, by the skirt of his robe, which 
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was torn in the effort to detain him. The haughtiness 
of fiis temper gave way before this humiliating proof 
of the hopelessness of his condition ; and while the 
minister counselled escape by water to the mountains, 
whence he might gain Mandalgarh, the Salumbra 
chief confessed his inability to offer any advice save 
that of rec(iurse to Amra Chand. The latter was, 
accordingly, summoned, and the uncontrolled charge 
of their desperate affairs offered to his girtdance. 

Amra Cliand accepted the post, remarking thrfc it 
was one of which no man could be covetous, and, 
turning to the Rdna, he added : “You know also 
my defect of temper which admits of no control. 
Wherever I am, 1 must be absolute — no secret , 
advisers, no counteraction of measures. With 
finances ruined, tro(^ps mutinous, provisions ex¬ 
pended, if you desire me to act, swear that no 
order, whatever its purjiort, shall be countermanded, 
and 1 will try what can be done.” The Rana and 
his chiefs bent their heads before the bold bearing 
of Amra, and pledged themselves by their patron 
deity to comply with all his requests. 

Descending to the terrace where the Sindhie leaders 
and their bands were assembled, Amra commanded 
them to follow him, exclaiming, “Look to me for 
your arrears.” The mutineers rose without reply, 
and in a body left the palace with Amra, who 
forthwith calculated the amount due, and promised 
payment the next day. "J'hence he proceeded to 
the repositories and, as the keepers fled when the 
keys of their trust were demanded, he ordered them 
to be broken open. All the gold and silver, whether 
in bullion or vessels, was converted into money ; 
jewels were pledged, the troops paid, ammunition 
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and provisions laid in, the enemy held at defiance, 
and the siege prolonged for six months. 

The pretender and his party had control of all 
but the valley of Udaipur; but the million pounds 
promised to Sindhia as the price of his aid was 
not forthcoming, and the impatient Mahr^tta opened 
negotiations with Amra, offering to raise the siege 
and abandon the pretender for seventy lakhs of 
rupees. The treaty liad already been signed when 
an •exaggerated account of the wealth of the city 
reaching the Mahratta’s ears, htt broke his faith, 
and demanded an additional twenty lakhs. Amra 
tore up the treaty, and sent back the fragments with 
defiance. His spirit increased with his difficulties, 
and he infused his gallantry into the hearts of the 
most desjiairing. Assembling the Sindhies and the 
home-clans 'vho wttn* yet true to their prince, he 
made known to them his negotiations with the 
enemy, and stirred tliem to enthusiasm by a spirited 
appeal to their courage and loyalty, while, to add 
weight to his words, he distributed, amongst the 
most deserving, jewels and other articles of ornament 
lying useless in the treasury. 'I'lie stores of grain 
in the city and neighbourhood, whether public or 
private, were collected and sent to the market, and 
it was proclaimed by beat of drum, that every 
fighting man could have six months’ provisions on 
application. 'Fhese unexpected resources were matter 
of universal surprise, and especially to the besiegers. 
The Sindhies, having no longer cause for discontent, 
caught the spirit^ of the brave Amra, and, going in 
a body to the palace, iliey paid homage to the Kana, 
and swore that they would defend IJdaipur to the 
last. The enthusiasm spread, and was announced to 
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Sindhia by a general discharge of cannon on his 
advanced posts. Apprehensive of some desperate 
display of Rajput valour, the wary Mahratta made 
overtures for a renewal of negotiations. It was now 
Amra’s turn to triumph, and he replied that, so far 
from being able to pay ninety lakhs of rupees, he 
must now, to cover the expense incurred by a six 
months’ siege, deduct ten lakhs from the amount 
originally demanded. I'hus outwitted, Si^idhia was 
compelled to acc'ept sixty lakhs, with three and a 
half as douceny to the ofticers of his government. 

rhirly-three lakhs in jewels and specie were at 
once made over, and lands were mortgaged for the 
li<piidation of the remainder of the debt. These 
lands were nev(^r redeemed ; and in 1775, wht;n the 
great oflicers of the Maliratta federation began to 
.shak(‘ off tlu* authority of the Peshwa, they became 
incorporated in the state of which Sindhia was the 
founder. Ainra’s defence of the capital was a death 
V)low to the hoj)es of tlie pretender. He hjst, one 
after another, all the strongholds lui had gained in 
Mt'waj except Komulniir, whitlujr he retired with 
the few ( hiefs who yet rallied round his standard. 
Afier a short lime, these, too, abandoned him, and 
his cause was lost h>r ever. 


The Rana had triumi)lu‘d, but at a heavy sacrifice. 
The war luul cost itim iu>l only the indemnity in 
lands and money paid to Sindhia, but the rich 


district of (iodwar as well. 


This district had formed 


part of the territories of Mew.ir since the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, when it was w'on by Rahup 
from the prince of Mandor. During the war with 
the pretender, it was confided to the Raja of Jodhpur, 
to prevent its resources being available to the former, 
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whose headquarters, Komulmir, commanded the 
approach to it, and the Raja pledged himself to 
support a body of 3,000 men for the Rana’s service 
from its revenues. Arsi died soon after the war, 
and Godwar was nev^er recovered. 

Rana Arsi met his death by treachery. He 
accepted an invitation from the Hara prince of 
Hiindi to hunt with him at the ahairia^ or spring 
festival, in»the, course of which he was slain by the 
Bi'iifcli heir, at the instigation, it is said, of the Mew.'ir 
nobles, who det(‘sted their prince, and with wlioni, 
since the late events, it was impossible they could 
ever unite in conlldence. A colour of pret<*xt was 
^afforded to the Hiindi prince by a boundary dispute 
rcgardini^'’ a patch of >rrt)und yielding only a few 
g-t)od manpjes; ))ut **ven admitting this as a 
palliative, it could rn)t justify the inhospitable act, 
while the mode of its »*\ecution addetl cowaialice 
to barbarity. As both were i)ursuinjt^ the boar, the 
Hiindi heir drove his lani't* throui^-h the lieart of 
the Kana. 



X. -Jaggat Singh and RAj Singh 


KrKRA.N' tin* last ind(*p('ndtMit king of 

Mrwar in ih:?!. I IciicnfniLli \v(‘ shall hav<; to (.‘xliibit 


tln‘S(‘ princt'ly “t luldrnn of tin* sun ” with diminished 
lustre, moving as sateliics round tin; primary pkinct. 
Una(;< ustonn'd to the laws of its attrac'tion, they 
freijuently deviated from the orhil prescribed, and 
in tin* en'enlricity of their movrunents (.Kx:asionally 
dis[)laved theii un))orrowed <drulgeni:e. For fifteen 


luindreil years we have* traisxi caeh aite*raliim 


forliuu's of the .Scsnilias llu‘ir e^iahlislunent in 


SnnisliLra and e\j)ulsion ihi*r(‘from by the Farihians, 
the aecpii^iiion and loss i>t Idar, the eoinjuest and 
surrender of ('hilnr, the rise of Ihlaipiir, and, finally, 
the abasement of the red flag to Jah.ingir. d'he 
remaining, and by no means least important, portion 
of their histt»ry will conelude witli the unity of their* 
interests with those of (>reat Fritain. 


Kurran was deficient ni;ither in courage nor 
military skill ; of both he had given a decided 
proof when, to n*lit‘ve the iiecuniary difficulties of 
his father, he jiassetl through tin* midst of his foes, 
surprised and plunder<‘ti vSiirat, and carried off a 
booty whi('h was tin* means of [)ostponing the sub¬ 
jugation of his oiuntry. Hut, for the exercise of the 
chief virtue of tin* R.ijput, In* had little opportunity 
throughout his reign, and fortunately f(^r \rewar the 
powerful esteem which Jahangir and Prince Khuram 
evinced for his liouse enabled him to put forth the 

1 lO 
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talents he possessed to repair her distress. Ho fortified 
the heights round the capital, which he strengthened 
with a wall and a ditch, enlarged the nohh* dam 
wliich retains the waters of the Peshola, and built 
that entire portion of the palace call(*d the rawula 
still set apart for the ladies of the court. 

When Rana Amra made t(‘rnis with Jahangir, 
he i)btaint,*d for his sii(T(‘ssors exemption from all 
personal ?lttendanri' at the (ourt, aiul confined the 
extent of homage to th»M*r n^ceiving, on e.'U'h la[jse 
of the crown, the firman or imj^tn ial d(;c.reo in token 
of subordinati<ni, which, more strongly to mark their 
di^pendent position, tht‘ K.ina was to accf‘j>t without 
the walls of the cajjital. though iht* princes 

of Mewar attended the emperor whilst In'irs-afiparent, 
they never did so as Ratias. 

The Sesodia t hi(‘ftain.s were suon distinguished 
amongst the Rajput vassals of ilit* Mogul, and ha<l 
a full share' of ])o\v<u*. Of thi's*' Hhim, the younger 
brother of Kurran, and leader of th<* Mewfir coti- 
tingent, was conspicuous, and heiame the ehief 
'adviser and friend of Rhnram, who well knt'w his 
intrepidity. At his son’s solicitation, the emperor 
confiTred upon him the tiihi of Raja, and assignetl 
a small estate on tlu* hanks of tin* !>anas for his 
residence. Ambitious of perjietuating his name, In.' 
erected a new city and palara* which he nanu'd 
Kajmalnil, and which remained in the jiossession 
of his descendants (or many giMierations. 'fht' ruins 
of Rajmahal bear Usstimony to tin* arcliifectural taste 
of this son of Mew.-^r, as do the fallen ft>rlunes of his 
house to the instability of pow'er. 

Notwithstanding these favours, Jahangir soon had 
a specimen of the insubordinate spirit of Bhim. 
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Being desirous to separate him from Prince Khuram, 
who aspired lo tlie crown, to the prejudice of his 
eldt^r brother Parvty/, he appointed him to the 
government of (iujaral, but Bhim boldly declined 
to accept the pi>.st. He detested Parvez, who, it will 
be nunemben;(l, had invad<;d Mewar, and advised 
Khuram, if he aspin‘d t(j reign, to throw off the 
mask. The result was that Parvez was slain, and 
Khuram manifested his guilt by taking to ftrms. He 
was secretly supported by a strong party cJf the 
Rajput interest, at tlu‘ head of which was Gaj Singh 
of iMt'irwar, his maternal uncle, who, pending the 
dcvelo[:)ment (jf events, assumed an attitude ,of 
neutrality. Jaliangir advanced to crush the incipient 
revolt ; but, distrusting (laj Singh, he gave the com¬ 
mand r<j jaif^iir, and the former furled his banner 
and de<'id<*(l to he a sp<;ctator. The armies ap- 
pr(>ached and were joining action when tlie impetuous 
Bhim sent a message to the Rahlor, either to aid or 
oppose them, 'riie insult jnovoked him to the latter 
course, and Bhim's partv was destroyed, himself 
slain,^aml Khuram and Muhabbat Khan compelled- 
to take j(‘fiige in Ihlaipiir. 

In this asylnm llu‘ Mogul j)rince remained un- 
disturl)e(l. A])ariments in il)i‘ palace were assigned 
to him ; but, his f<illo^^ers showed so little respect 
for Rajpiit t)reju(.li('es tjjat he took up his abode on 
the islaml, on whi<’h a siimj)tiums residence was 
raisc'd, adorneil with a lofty dome and crowned with 
a crescent. The interior was decorated with onyx, 
cornelean, jasp«‘r, and agates, and the floors were 
coven'd with rich dhirlo'y carpels. Mere Khuram 
resided, every wish anticipated, till a short time before 
the death of his father, when he retired to Persia. 
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Such was Rajpiit gratitude to a prince who, when 
the chances of war made him victor over them, had 
sought unceasingly to mitigate the misery attendant 
on the loss of independence; and, though two 
centuries have fled, during which Mewar has suffered 
every variety of woe, pillaged by Mogul, I^athdn, 
and Mahnitta, yet the turban of princt* Khuram, 
the symbol of fraternity,^ has been preserved, and 
remains the same folds as when transferred from 


the head of tin? Mogul to lliat of the RajpiU prince. 

Rana Kurran had enjcjyed eight years of complete 
tranquillity when was gath<.Ted to his fathers. 
The sanctuary he gave Prince Khuram had no 
apparent effect on Jahangir, who, doubtless, believed 
that the Rana disapproved of the conduct of his son 
IJhim. He was succeeded by Jaggat Singh in 1628. 
Jahangir died shortly after jaggat’s accession, and 


while Klturam was in <;.\ile. 


This event was 


announced to the latter by Rana, who sent his 
brother and a ])and of Rajputs to Siirat to form 
the escort of the in'w emjvror, wlio repaired directl)' 
to L'daipiir ; and it was in the J^adal Mahal of his 
island palace that h»* was first salutetl by the title 
Shah Jahan. On taking k'ave, he restore*d to Mewar 
five alienated districts, and presented the Ran.i with 
a ruby of inestimable value, giving him also per¬ 
mission to reconstruct the fortificaticjns of C'hilor. 


The twenty-six years during which Jaggat Singh 
occupied the throne passed in iininterrupLed peace 
—a state unfruitful to the bard, who flourishes only 
amidst agitation and strife. 'I'his period was devoted 
to the cultivation of the peaceful arts, and especially 
architecture; and to Jaggat Singh Udaipcir is 


^ An exchange of turbans is the symbol ot fiateni.il adoption. 
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indebted for those magnificent works which bear his 
name, and excite, our astonishment at the resources 
he found to accomplish them. The palace on the 
lake, called the Jagnewas, which covers four acres, 
is entirely his work, as well as the Jagmandar palace 
and many other buildings on the same island. 
Nothing but marble enters into their composition ; 
columns, baths, re.servoirs, fountains, all are of 
tins material, often inlaid with mosaics,,the uni¬ 
formity pleasingly diversifu‘d by the light pas4ung 
through coloured glass. The walls, both here and 
in the grand palace, contain many medallions in 
gy])siim, portraying the chief events in the history 
of the family. Orange and lemon groves, anb 
parterres of flowers ini(‘r\one to dispel the monotony 
of the bnikiings, while on every side the tamarind 
and the «'ocoa-nut palm spread tlieir welcome shade. 

Jag gat Singh was a higlily respected prince, and 
did much to elTa<’e the renu'inbrance of the rude 
visitations of the .M<»guls. 'The dignity of his 
character, his b<‘ji(*vol<Mict‘ of address and personal 
dernt'anour, seciin'd the homagi* of all who had 
acc<‘ss te) him, atul are alike attested by the pen of 
the emjx*n)r, the arjib;issadt)r of I'higland, and the 
chroniclers of Mewar. 1I<‘ had the proud satisfaction 
'Of retleemiiig tin' aiK'ient caj)ital from ruin, rebuild¬ 
ing tlH‘ (.’luiplei bastion wliicb had been blown up 
by Akbar, restoring the j)orials, and replacing the 
pi nnacles on the temple of Chatiarkot. By a princess 
of Mewar he left two sons, tluj elder of whom 
succeeded him. 

This son, Kaj Singh, the “royal lion,'' mounted 
the throne in ir>54. Various causes, over which he 
had no control, Cijmbined, together with his personal 
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character, to break the long repose his country had 
enjoyed. The emperor of tfie Moguls had reached 
extreme old age, and the ambition of his sons to 
usurp his authority involved every Rajput in sup¬ 
port of their individual pretensions. The R 4 na 
inclined to Dara, the legitimate heir to the throne, 
as did nearly the wliole Rajput race. lUit the battle 
of Fatehab.'id gave the lead to Aiirang/eb, and he 
maifUaint.*^^ it by the sacrifice of every thing that 
opptJ^;ed his ambition. Mis fatleu', liis brothers, 
nay, his own offspring, wiut' in turn victims to that 
thirst for power wliich eventual(}■ d<‘siroved the 
nu)narchy of the Moguls. 

The policy introiluced by their Asunder, from 
which Jahangir and Shah jahan had reaped so 
many advantages, was unwisely abandoned by 
Aiirangzfd) who liad mfjn‘ powerful reasons than 
either of tin* former for niamtaining those ties which 
bounil the Kajpiit juinres u) Ids throne. His Tartar 
blood lu'ouglu nv> I^.'ijput sympaihi(*s to his aid ; on 
the ('ontrarv, (‘v^ery family slieti its best blood in 
withstanding his accession, anti in the defence of the 
rights of vShah Jaluin, so long as tluue was any hope 
of success, .\urangzeb was nut blind to this defect, 
and he tried to remedy it in his successor, for botli 
his declared heir, Shah Alam, as well as Azi'm, and 
his favourite grandson, were the oflspringof R«ajj)htnis. 
But, uninfluenccfl himself by such j)re.dilections, he 
allowed his big<nry to outweigh Ids policy, and he 
visited the Rajpiits w-ith unrehmting persecution. 

It has seldom occurred that so many distinguished 
princes were contemporary with one another as 
during the reign of Aurangzeb. Every Rajput 
principality had a head above mediocrity in courage 
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and ability. Jai Sin^h of Ambar, Jaswant Singh 
of Marwar, the^ Haras of Bundi and Kotah, the 
Rahtors of Bi'kanir, Orcha, and Dattia, were all men 
who, had their prejudices been properly consulted, 
would have rendered the Mogul power indissoluble. 
But th(‘ (miperor had but on<‘ measure of contumely 
for all, which not only withdrew every sentiment of 
support from the [)rinces of Rajasthan, but stirred 
the heart of .Sivaji to strike f(jr the fli^edom of 
Mahiirashlra. In subtlety and th(i most speeious 
hypocrisy, in that concentration of resolve which 
confides its dt*ej) purpose to none, in every qualihca- 
tion of th(‘ warrior and, we may add, the scholar, 
Aurangzel) had no equal amongst the many dis- 
tinguish<*d men of his ract‘; hut that sin by which 
fell the angels, stei'ped him in an ocean of guilt, and 
not only neutralised his natural capacities, hut con¬ 
verted thi* means for unlimited power into an engine 
of destruction. “'Phis hypocrisy,” says th(‘eloquent 
(^rin<*, “incris'ised wdth his power, and in order to 
palliate to his Ntuhainmadan subjt'ets the crimt‘S by 
which he had Ixaajme their sovereign, he determined 
to enlture tlu* conversion t)f the Hindus by the 
severest penalties, arul even by the sword ; as if 
the blood of his subje('ts w'ere to wash away the 
stains from his hands, already encriinsoned with 
that of ins lamily. Labour left the field and industry 
the loom, until tlie di'crease of tht; revenues induced 
Auraiig/eb to suhstitiitt‘ a capitation tax as the 
balance of account between ih(‘ two religions.” The 
same historian justly characterise*^ this enactment as 
one so contrary to all notions of sound policy, as well 
as of the feelings of humanity, that “reflection seeks 
the motive with amazement." In this amazement we 
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might remain, nor seek to develop the motive, did 
not the ample page of history in all nations disclose 
that, in the name of religion, more blood has been 
shed, and more atrocity committed, than bv the 
united action of the whole catalogue of the passions. 

Raj Singh had signalis(‘d his accession by the 
revival of warlike tika-ihmr^ and plundered Malpiira, 
which, though on the Ajmir frontier, Shah Jahan 
refrained^from avenging, replying to those who 
adv^ed him to such a c<:)urse, that ‘*it was only a 
folly of his nephew.” Later on, tlie impetuous 
prince threw down the gauntlet to Aiirang/eb in 
the plenitude of his power, atid the valour of the 
Sesodias agaiji burst forth in all the splendour of 
the days of Partap, the <'ontest ch)sing with a series 
of brilliant victories, and tin? narrow escape from 
captivity of the Xerxes of Ilindustan. 'riu^ Mogul 
demandt'd the hand of the princess of Riipnagar, a 
junior branch of the M/irwar iu)use, and Sfuit with 
the demand, Cfjmpliame with which was ri*garded 
as certain, a ioytl\c,c of 2000 horse to escort the fair 
to court. But the haughty Rajj)iitni rejeded with 
disdain the proffered alliaiue, and entrusted her 
cause to the arm of the chi(;f of the Rtijput race, 
offering herself as the reward f(»r protection. 'J'hc 
family priest, h(*r prect^iiior, detuned his oflicc 
honoured by being chosen the* mos.senger of her 
wishes, and th<? letter he carried is incorporated in 
the annals of Mewiir. “ Is the swan to be the mate 
of the stork ? A Rajpiitni, pure in blood to be wife 
to* the monkey-feced barbarian V ” So wrote the 
princess, concluding with a threat of self-destruction 
if not saved from dishonour. 

This appeal was seized on with avidity by the 
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R^na as a pretext for throwing away the scabbard, 
and embarking on a warfare in which he determined 
to put all to the hazard in defence of his country and 
his faith. The first step was an omen of success to 
his warlike and superstitious vassalage. With a 
chosen band he rapidly passed the foot of the 
Ardvalli and appeared before Riipnagar, cut up 
the imperial guards, and bore off the prize to his 
capital. This daring act was applauded all who 
bore the name of Rajpiit, and his chiefs with^ joy 
gathered their retaintirs round the red standard to 
protect the queen so gallantly rescued. 

For a space the Mogul delayed his vengeance,; 
and it was not until the deaths of Jaswant Singh of 
Marwcir and jai Singh of Ambar, both poisoned by 
his own command, that he deemed himself strong 
enough to put forth the full extent of his long- 
cherished design, the iinjjosition of the jezuiy or 
capitation tax, on the whole Hindu race. But he 
miscalculated his measures ; and the murder of these 
two princes, far from advancing his aim, recoiled 
with vengeaiK'e on liis head. The mother of Ajit, 
the infant heir of Marwar, a woman of the most 
determined character, was a princess of Mewar; and 
she- threw herself upon the protection of the Rana 
as the natural guardian of her child during the 
dangers of his minority. The child was sent to 
reside at Kailwa under the safeguard of the brave 
Diirga Das, while the mother n'turned to Mdrwar 
to foster the spirit of resistance amongst the Rahtor 
clans. A unity of interests was thus cemented 
between the.se two powerful states such as had 
never existed between them before; and, but for 
the repeated instances of humanity on the part of 
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the Rana, the throne of the Moguls might have 
been completely overturned. 

On the promulgation of the the Rana 

remonstrated by letter with the emperor—a letter 
which for the grace and dignity of its style, and 
the lofty yet temperate resolution which characterises 
its tone, deserves to be quoted in full. The following 

is the translation of Sir W. H. Rouse :— 

s 

LetU'r frofn Rana Raj to Amn^zch. 

All due praise he r<‘ndercd to tlui glor> of the Almighty, 
and the miinificenre of your majesty, which is conspicuous 
as the sun and moon. Although I, your well-wisher, have 
^paratud myscll from your sublime presence, I am neveithe- 
^ less zealous in the perforuiaiK.e of every bounden act of 
obcdien< e and loyally. M\ ardent wislies and strenuous 
services an* employed to promote the prosperity of the Kings, 
Nobles, Mirzas. Rajahs, and Roys, ot the provinces of 
Hindostiii, and the chiefs of -dvraun, 'I'uraun, Room, and 
Shawn, the inhabitants of tlie seven cliinales, and all persons 
travelling by land and by w.iler. 'J'liis my inclination is 
notorious, nor (an your io\al wisdom erueilain a doubt 
thereof. Reflecting theieforc on my former services, and 
your majesty’s condc.sccnsion, 1 lucsum ■ to solicit tlie loyal 
attention to some circumstances, in which the [uiblic as well 
as private welfare i*^; greatly inteiested. 

I have been infoi med, that enormous sums have been 
dissipated in the j^rosecution of the designs formed against 
me, your well-wisher; and that you have ordered .1 tribute 
to be levied to satisfy the e.xigcncies of your exhau‘'ted 
treasury. 

May it please your majesty, your royal ancestor Mahomed 
Jelaul III Deen Akbar, whose throne is now in heaven, 
conducted the affairs of this empire in (.{juity and firm security 
for the space of fifty-two years, preserving every tribe of 
men in ease and happiness, whether they were followers of 
Jesus, or of Moses, of David, or Mahometl ; vrere they 
Brahmins, were they of the sect of Dharians, which denies 
the eternity of matter, or of that which ascribes the existence 
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of the world to chance, they all equally enjoyed his 
countenance atid favour ; in so much that his people, in 
gratitude for tlu: indiscriminate protection he afforded them, 
distinguished him by the appellation of Gooroo (Ciuardian 

of Mankind), 

Ilis majesty Mahomed Noor ul Deen Jehanghcer, likewise, 
whose dwelling is now in juiradise, extended, for a period of 
twenty two years, the shadow (jf his piotcction over the heads 
of Ills people; successful l>y a constant fidelity to his allies, 
and a vigorous exertion t)f his arm in husiness. ^ 

Nor less did the illustiious Shah Jehan, by a propitious 
reign of thirty iwo yeais, acquire to himself immortal re*puta- 
tion, the glorious reward of clcnioncy and virtue. 

Such wore the Ix-nevolent iiielinations of )our ancestors. 
Whilst they purMU-d llu‘se grt'at and generous principles, 
wheresoever they directed their step^, etuujuest and prosperit’f 
wont before them ; ami then they rediavd many countries and < 
fortresses to their obedience. During yur majesty’s reign, 
many have beem alienateii from the empiie, and farther loss 
of territory must tiecessanly follow, since devastation and 
rapint' now imi\ersally pnvail without restraint. Vour 
.subjects are trampled under toot, and e\ery province of your 
enipin,* is iinpoverislied ; depopulation sj^reads, and difficulties 
accumulate. When indigence has reached I lie habitation of 
tile sovereign and his [irinces, what can be the condition of 
the noliles ? As to the soldiery, they arc in murmurs; the 
merchaiUs conijilaining, the Mahomedans diseontentcd, the 
Hindoos destitute, and multitudes of people, wretched even 
to the want ol their nightly meal, are heating their heads 
throughout the day in lage and de.speration. 

How can the dignity of the sovereign be* preserved, who 
employs his power in exacting hea\y tributes from a people 
thus miserably redut.eii ? At this junctuie it is told from 
east to west, that the emperor of llindostan, jealous ot the 
poor Hindoo devotee, will i*xaet a ttihulo from Brahmins, 
Sanorahs, Joghies, Beiawghies, Sanyasees ; that, regardless of 
the illustrious honour of his Tinuircan race, ho condescends 
to exercise his power over the solitary ^inoffensive anchoret. 
If your majesty places any faith in those books, by distinction 
called divine, you will iheie be instructed, that God is the 
God of all mankind, not the God of Mahomedans alone. 
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The Pagan and the Mussulman are equally in His presence. 
Distinctions of colour are of His ordination. It is He who 
gives existence. In your temples, to His name the voice is 
raised in prayer; in a liousc of images, where the bell is 
shaken, still He is the object of adoraiion. To vilify the 
religion or customs of other men, is to set at naught‘the 
pleasure of the x\lmighty. When wo deface a picture, we 
naturally incur the resentment of tlie painter; and justly has 
the poet said, presume not to arraign or scrutinize the various 
wot its of power divine. 

In fine, Tlie tribute you demand from the Hindoos is 
repuj^hant to jii.stice : it is etiually foreign from good policy, 
as it must impoverish the c»ninlry : iiioreoveT, it is an innova¬ 
tion and an infringement of the laws of Hindo^tan. Hut if 
zeal for yuiir own religion hath indiin il yuu to determine 
ii^)on thi'-- ineaMiu', tlut demand ought, by the rules of equity, 
•t(» have l)cen made first upon Ranising, who e-^tet med the 
])rincipal amongst thf Hindoos, d'hen let jour well-wisher 
ho called upon, with whom \(ju will have less dilficulty to 
em'ounti'r; but to toiuu-nt ants and Hies is unworthy of an 
heroic or gcneonis uiiud. It is wondiMful that the ministers 
of your gi>vi. rnm'-nl sliouki li.ive neglected l<) instrui l ytnir 
majesty in the rules of rectitude and honour. 



sj.—The Struggle with Aurang^i^^ 


This letter, the .sanctuary afforded to Ajlt, And 
the carrying off of the lady of his choice, rou^ 
Aurang^eb to the highest pitch of resentment, and 
his hostile preparations more resembled those for 
the subjugation of a powerful kingdom than of a 
vassal chieftain whose domain was but a speck on 
the surface of his own colossal empire. The'very 
magnitude of these preparations was the highest i 
compliment to the tributary Rajput; for the Suzerain 
of Hindustan denuded the very extremities of his 
empire belore he had collected a force which he 
judged sufficient for his undertaking, Akbar was 
recalled fiom his province, Bengal, Azim from the 
distant Cabul, and Shah Alam, his heir, from th<? 
war in the Dekhan. 


Having collected his formidable array, the emperor 
entered Mewar. He speedily reduced the low 
countries, for the RAjputs had learnt by experience 
that this portion of their territory was indefensible 
Jl|rainst overwhelming odds, and the inhabitants 
-had already n^tired with their effects to the btlU. 
Chftor and many other strongholds were 
and garrisoned by the Moguls. Meanwhile 
l^^na was animating the might of the 


4 


where he meditated a resistance proportioii^ to. 
the peril which threatened him — not mere 


defence of dominion, but a struggle, aris et 
/ifcist around which rallied every ^jpdt with the 
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This lettcT, the sanctuary afforded to Ajit, and 
the carryiii;:^ off of the lady of his choice, roused 
Aurangzeb to the liighest pitch of reseniinent, and 
his hostile preparations more resembled those for 
the subjugation of a powerful kingdom than of a 
vassal chieftain whose domain was but a speck on 
the stirfaet' of his own coh)Ssal empire. I'he very 
magnitiul«‘ t>f these preparations was the highest 
compliment tt> the tributary Kajpiit; for the Suzerain 
of Hindustan denuded the very extremities of his 
empire belore he had roll<;cted a force which he 
judged sufficient for his undertaking. Akbar was 
recalled from his province, Rengal, A/i'rn from the 
distant Cabul, anti Shah Alam, his heir, from the 
war in the Dekhan. 

Having collected his formidable array, the emperor 
entered M<‘war. He speedily reduced the low 
countries, for the Kajpiits had learnt by experience 
that this ptirtion of their territory was indefensible 
against overwhelming odds, and the inhabitants 
had alreatly rt'iired with their effects to the hills. 
Chftor and many other strongholds were seized 
and garrisoned by the Moguls. Meanwhile, tte 
Rdna was animating the might of the Af;ivaUtj / 
where he meditated a resistance proportionate to 
the peril which threatened him — not the mere 
defence of dominion, but a struggle, /w ans et 
fods^ around which rallied every R^jpiit with the 
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most deadly determination. Even the primitive 
races, of the western wilds, “ with thousands of 
bows and hearts devoted to the cause of Hindupat/’ 
assembled around the crimson banner. 

The Rana divided his forces into three bodies. 
His eldest son, Jai Singh, was posted on the crest 
of the Aravalli, readv to act on the invaders from 
either side of the mountains ; Prince Bhim was to 
the west, fti keep up ooniinunications with Gujarat; 
whild the Rana, with the main body, took post in 
the Nain defile, unassailable by tlie enemy, but 
hanging on his left flank, and ready to turn it as 
won as the mountains were (jntcred. The Girwoh, 
“circle," as the valley of the capital is named, 
is in form an irregular elipse, of about fourteen 
miles in length from north to south, and eleven 
in breadth, the capital being situated towards the 
extremity of the transverse axis, having only the 
Peshola lake between it and the base of the 
Aravalli. The hills b(»rdering the valley range in 
height from eight hundred to twelve bundred fijet, 
their fantastic peaks rising one above the other in 
every diversity of form. Towards the plains east¬ 
wards, it has three practicable passes, one in the 
north at Dailwara, a second more central near 
Dob^ri, and a third, that of Nain, leading to the 
intricacies of Chappan in the south. Of these 
passes the emperor chose the middle one as being 
the most practicable, and encamped near the Udai 
Sagar lake, on the left of its entrance. He then 
advanced to Dobarf at the very mouth of the gorge; 
but, instead of entering it, he halted his force, and, 
by the advice of Tibur Khan, sent on Prince Akbar 
with 50,000 men to the capital. This caution of 

I 
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the wily monarch saved him from the ably planned 
scheme of the Rajput; otherwise, not only his son^s 
force, but his entire army would have been trapped. 

Prince Akbar advanced. Not a soul interrupted 
his progress to the city. Palaces, gardens, lakes, and 
isles, met his eye, but no living thing; all was 
silence. Accustomed to entering towns deserted 
through fear of his licentious soldiery, Akbar felt 
no apprehensions. His camp was pitche\i, his men 
were already enjoying the unwonted rest and security, 
when suddenly, as if from the clouds, the heir of 
Mewar with his whole force was upon them. ** Some 
were praying, some feasting, some at chess: th«v' * 
came to steal, and yet fell asleep.” In a few moments 
they were dispersed with terrific and unrelenting 
slaughter. Cut off from the possibility of a junction 
with the emperor by a movemiMit of a part of the 
Rana’s force, Akbar attimipted a retreat to the plains 
of Marwiir by the route of Gogunda. It w'as a choice 
of evils, and he took the W'orst. The Bhils of the 
mountains outstripped his retreat, and blocked up 
furtluir tigress in one of those long valleys closed 
by a natural rampart, or rc/, on which they formed 
abbaties of trees, and, manning the crests on cither 
side, hurled destruction on the foe ; while the prince, 
with equal speed, blocked up the entrance. Death 
menaced the Moguls on every side ; at the hands of 
their enemies if they tried to escape, by starvation 
if they remained where they were. It was only the 
humanity of the Rana that saved them from annihila¬ 
tion. He admitted overtures, confided in protestations 
to renounce the object of the war, and sent guides 
to conduct them through the defile of Jtlwdra, nor 
did they halt till protected by the walls of Chi'tor. 



THE STRUGGLE WITH AURANGZEB 

Almost at the same time another body of the 
Imperialists, under the celebrated Delhir Khan, who 
attempted to enter from Marwar by the Daisuri pass 
(probably with a view to extricating Akbar), was 
assailed in the long intricate gorge by the chiefs of 
Riipnagar and (janora, and after a desperate conflict 
was entirely destroyed. On each occasion, a vast 
booty fell into the liands of the Kajputs. 

The Raiffe next gave the signal for a general attack 
on A 1 .irangzeb, who w-as still at J 3 ob;iri, watching 
with his son the result of the operations under Akbar 
and Delhir. The great home-clans had more than 
‘t4ieir wc^nted rivalry to sustain them, for Durga Das 
'tnd his Rahtor warriors were to combat with them 
against the common oppressor; and nobly did they 
contest the palm of glory. Aurangzeb could not 
withstand the onset, llis guns, though manned by 
Franks, were unable to protect him against the just 
cause and avenging steel of the Rajputs, and he 
was beaten and compelled to disgraceful flight, with 
an immense loss in men and equipment. The 
Rana had to lament many brave leaders, home and 
auxiliary ; but the imperial standard, elephants, and 
state equipage, fell into his hands. 'Fhis glorious 
encounter occurred in the spring of 1681. 

The discomflted forces formed a junction under 
the w'alls of Cln'tor, whence the emperor dictated 
the recall of his son, Prince Alain, from the Dekhaii, 
deeming it of greater moment to regain lost impor¬ 
tance in the north, than to prevent the independence 
of Sivaji. Meanwiiile, the activity of Sawal Das, 
a descendant of the famous Jaimal, cut off his 
communications betw'eeii Chitor and Ajmir, and 
alarmed the tyrant for his personal safely. Leavings 
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therefon*, this perilous warfare to his sons Azi'm 
and Akbar, with instructions how to act till rein¬ 
forced, he quitted Mewar, and, at the head of his 
guards, repaired to Ajmi'r. Thence he despatched 
Khan Rohilla, with 12,000 men against Sawal Das, 
with supplies and equipments for his sons. The 
Rahtor, joined by all the troops of Marwar, met 
and gave him battle at Piir Mandal. The Imperial¬ 
ists were defeated witli great loss, and driven back 
on Ajmir. 

While the Rana, his heirs and auxiliaries, were 
thus triumphant in all their operations, Prince 
Hhim with the left divisitjn was not idle, but made 
a powerful diversion by the invasion of Gujarat^ 
captured Idar, expelling llassan and his garrison, 
and proceeding by Birnagar, suddenly appeared 
before Patan, the residence of the provincial satrap, 
which place he plundtTed. Sidpiir and other towns 
shared the same fate, and he was in full march for 
Siirat when the benevolence of the Rana, touched 
by the woes of the fugitives w'ho came to demand 
his forbearance, caused him to recall Bhi'm in the 
midst of his career. 

Dial Sah, the civil minister of Mewar, and a man 
of high courage and activity, headed another flying 
force, which ravaged Malwa to the Narbadda and 
the Betwa. Sarangpiir, Mandu, Ujjain, and Chanderi 
were plundered, and numerous garrisons put to the 
sword. For once the Rajputs avenged themselves, 
in imitation of tlie tyrant, on the religion of their 
adversaries: the XvrerA wtire bound and shaved, 
and the Korans thrown into wells. The minister 
was unrelenting, and made Mdlwa a desert, and 
from the fruits of his incursions repaired the resources 
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of his master. Flushed with success, he formed a 
junction with the heir of Mewar, and gave battle 
to Azim at Chitor. On this occasion, the flower of 
Mewir with the Rahtor and Khi'chi auxiliaries 
was engaged, and obtained a glorious victory, the 
Mogul prince being defeated and pursued with great 
slaughter to Rinthambiir, whicli he entered. This 
was a just revenge, for it was Azim who had 
surprised Chitor in the pre<'eding year. 

In "Mewar the contest terminated with the expulsion 
of the Imperialists from the country. I'lie Rana, 
thereupon, in su])port of the minor prince of Marwar, 

' Hiiited his arms ttj tlie forces of that state, and opened 
a new'campaign at Cranora, tlie chief town of Godw’fir. 
The heroic mother of tlie infant prince had, since 
the death of her husband, resisted every aggnvssion, 
and had on more than one occasion inflicted loss 
on her antagonists. Prince* Hliim commanded the 
Sesodias. He formed a junction with the Rahtors, 
and the combined force gave battle to the royal 
troops led by Akbar and Tiber Kh;in, and won a 
complete victory. 'I'lieir success is attributed to the 
stratagem of a Rajpiit chief, w'ho, having captured 
500 camels from the Imperialists, conceived the idea 
of fixing lighted torches to their heads and driving 
them into the royal camp ; and in the confusion which 
resulted the Rajpiits carried out their attack. 

On their continued success, the Rdna and his 
allies meditated the project of dethroning the tyrant, 
and setting up his son Akbar in his place. Akbar 
received the proposal with favour, but he lacked 
the circumspection which characterised Aurangzeb, 
whose penetration defeated the scheme when on the 
eve of execution. 'I’he Rajput army had already 
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united with Akbar, and the astrotogeir Ha'S fixed 
the day \viu(‘!) was to exalt him j but the tevealer 
of secrets bafiled Ills own prediction by disclosing 
it to the emperor. Aiirangzeb, attended only by 
his guards at AjmiV, had recourse to the sarrt'e 
stratagem which had raised him to the throne, 
'^rhere was no time to be lost, for Akbar was close 
at hand, and it would he long liifore Shah Alatn 
and Axini could come lo Ids assistance. *Me penn(?d 
a letter t<i his son which was dropped by a spy in 
the tent of tlu' Kajpiit leader, Durga Das. The 
letter applauded a preiendetl scheme by wldch Akbar 
was to fall upon ilu‘ Riijptits wluui they engaged’ 
the emperor, 'J'he ruse su('<'eeded. The Rajput*? 
detached tliem.selv(*s frcuu ihc pritu'c, who had 
apparently betraye,il them, 'fibur KhAn, in de.spair, 
lost his life in an attempt to assassinate the emperor, 
and before ilie artiilee was discovtired, the reinforce¬ 
ments und<‘r Shah A lam and Azi'm arrived, and 
Aurang/eb was savtal. d'iu* Rajputs still ofifered 
refuge to Akbar ; ])ut, aware of Ids father’.s vigour 
of character, be deemed himself unsafe in his neigh¬ 
bourhood. Tie accepted, however, an escort of 5,000 
horse, led by Durga Das, and was conducted, in 
spite of every opj)osition, through the defiles of 
Me\v,ir to the Mahraita leader, Sambaji, at PalArgarh, 
whence he was .shortly afterwards conveyed in an 
English ship to Persia. , . 

“The escape of Akbar,” observes Ormei • “to 
vSambaji oppressed Aurung/ebe with as much anxiety» 
as formerly the plianiom of his brnther Sujah amongst 
the Pathans; and the consequence of their alliance 
became a nearer care than the continuance of the 
war against the Rajpoots, whose gallant activity 
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prevtMitcd a .spe<;dy <luoi’sI(jn by tin: sword ; but tJio 
dignity of the throne preclucletl any ovtu'liires of 
peace to a resistance which had attempted the 
deposal, if not the life, of the monarch. A Rajpoot 
oflicer, who had long .servetl with distinction under 
Delhir Khan, solved die tlifticulty ; he quitted the 
arnw under pretence of retiring to his own country 
:ukI visited tlu; Rana, from <'oiiricsy, oji his 
journey. • 'The conversation luriit'd on the war, 
whrtdi the Rajpoot [^<Mjiajis r»‘a)lv lainentetl, aiul he 
perhuiided the Rana that ihon^di Auriing/*‘iie would 
never condest'iMui 'o ineJo*, In; iniidu rucept overtures 
j[)l peace: upcm whicli In- was empowered by the 
Rana to t<Mi(ier dn-ni." 'Die domestic annals c«^u- 

k 

firm this account, and give ilu* natne etf this mediator. 


Rdja Sldam Singh of Ijikanir ; but the negotiation 
was infamously ))rolrai-,u*d to the rains, the peri<Kl 
when operations m-eeh.sarily cea^'*, and by w'nich 
tiin«* Aurang/.t'h had n-ci uiied his broken forces ; 
and it was cotu Jialed “without asstrlion or re!{*ase 
of the eapitaiion vax, l3ul i\jth tin- surnuider of the 
districts taken from C'hitor, and tin* state of J(jdhpur 
was included iji the trealv.'* 

Once more, we claim the rcadaT’s a<imiratit>n on 
liehalf of a patriot prinrt' of Mtwv.ir, and ask him 
to cimtrast the indigenous liajput with file empe*ror 
of the Moguls. Aurang/eb accumulated on his head 
more crimes than any prince who e\or sat cm an 
Asiatic throne. With all the disr<‘gani of life which 
marks his nation, lie was nevt-r lietrayed, even in 
the fever of .siu:<.h:s.s, into a singU' generous action ; 
and, ecmtrary to the prevailing principle of our 
natures, the nioinent of his foe’s submission was 
that chosen for the completion of his malignant 
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revenge. How opposite to the benevolence of the 
Rajput prince who, when the most effectual means 
of self-defence lay in the destruction of the resources 
of his enemy, out of pity for a suffering population, 
recalled his son in the midst of victory! As a 
skilful general and gallant soldier, Raj Singh is 
above praise. The manner in which, in spite of 
all conseqiKMires, he espoused the cause of the 
Marw.'ir prin(:(,‘ss, places hiiii in the highest rank of 
( Iiivalry ; while his dignified letter of remonstrance 
to Aiirangzeh on the promulgation of the Jezia 
affords a striking proof of his moral and intellectual 
greatness, llis taste fur the arts is evidenced h\> 
the formation (^f tlu! inland lake, the Rajsamand,. 
with a brief account of which, and the motives f(^r 
its ( onstriiction, \v(‘ shall conclude the sketch of this 


glorious epoch in tluj annals of Mewar. 

This great natitmal work is twenty-five miles north 
of the capital, and is situated on a tit'c'livity of the 
])lain about two miles from the base of the Aravalli. 
A small perennial stream, called the Gumti, flowing 
from Uiese mountains, was .arrested in its course, 
and confined by an immense embankment made to 
form the lake, called after himself, Rajsamand, or 
the “ rt>yal sea.” The ba}fd^ or dam, forms an 
irregular segment of a circle, embracing an extent 
of nearly three miles. Jt coniines a sheet of water 
of great depth, and about twelve miles in circum¬ 
ference. It is entirely of while marble, with a flight 
of steps of the same material throughout its extent 
fnim the summit to the water's edge ; and the whole 
is buttressed by an enornuius mound of earth, on 
which trees were planted, and a promenade formed. 
On the south side arc the town and fortress built 
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by the Rana, and called after him, Rajiiaggar; 
and upon the embankment stands the temple of 
Kankarauli, the shrine of one of the seven forms of 
Krishna, ornamented with sculpture and inlaid 
work, the design on one of the walls being a 
genealogical tree of the founder’s family. One 
million one hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling, contributed by the Kiina, his chiefs, and 
the more •opulent of his subjects, was expended on 
thesft works, of wliich the material was from the 
adjacent (]uarri(*s. But magnificent, costly, and 
useful as is llie Rajsamand, it derives its chief 
%beauty from the benevolent motive to which it owes 
Jts birth —namely, th(‘ alleviation of the miseries of a 
stiirving populati(jn during one of those awful visita¬ 
tions of htmine and jiestilence with Avhich tluise 
states are from time to time alllict<*d. 

It was in 1661, sevc'u years after the accession of 
Raj Singh, that these <'<unbim‘d evils reached Mewar, 
less subject to them, owing to its natural advantages, 
than any other state in India ; and the chief, deeply 
meditating on the extreme distress {>f his subjects, 
determined to raise a monument by which the 
wretched might be supported, and his own name 
perpetuated. 'fhe lake occupied seven yc^ars in 
construction, and at its commencemtMit and termina¬ 
tion, all the rites- of sacrifice and oblation wen* 


observed. 'J'he Rana went to implore favour at the 
temple of the “four-armed,” for though the season 
of the monsoon was passed, not a drop of rain had 
fallen; and in like manner the next two months 
passed away. “For want of wa|er tht; world was 
in desi>air, and people went mad with hunger. 
Things unknown as food were eaten. The hu.sband 
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abandoned the wife, parents sold their children*., 
while time served only to increase the evil* : 

the insects and fishes died, for they had nothing ^ 
to feed upon. Thousand's of all ages became victims 
to hunger. Those who procured food to-day, ate 
twice what they required. The wind was from the 
west, a pestilential vapour. The constellations were 
always visible at night, nor was there a cloud in 
the sky by day, and thunder and lightning were 
unknown. Such portents filled mankind with dtead. 
The ministers of religion forgot their duties. There 
was no longer distinction of caste, and the Sudra 
and Brahmin were undistinguishable. Fruits, flowers^, 
and every vegetable thing, were devoured, and even^ 
trees were striped of their bark to appease the 
cravings of hunger. Cities were depopulated, the 
seed of whole families lost, and the hopes of all 
extinguished.”' 

Such is the simple yet t(‘rrific record of this 
pestilence from which Mewar was hardly freed 
when Aurang/eb (’ommenced the religious war just 
narrated, which, with all its atrocities, still further 
devastatetl this fair region. 


RA}AStH;i<LN 


I 


llic A'.;*' ihe r'hiouii.li."' i 


*1 Mie n ij’.u «if K.'ij Singh, 



xii.—The Struggle Continued 


Ra^A Jai Singh took possession of tXw gaciiin i6Si. 
A circumstance occurred at his birth which is worthy 
of narrafion, as illustrating the importance in the 
eyA of the Rajput of his national customs and rites., 
A few hours after the app(?arancc of Jai Singh, the 
Rdna’s other, and favourite, wife also gave birth to 
a son called Bhim. It is customary for the father to 
bind round the arm of a new-born infant a root of 
that species of grass called aminl/tohy the “imperish¬ 
able,” and W(ill known for its nutritive properties 
and luxuriant vegetation under the most intense heat. 
The Rana first attached the ligature round the arm 
of the younger, apparently by an oversight, though, 
in fact, from superior affc!Ction for his mother. As 
the boys approached to manhood, the Rana, appre¬ 
hensive that this preference might create dissension, 
one day drew his sword, and, placing it in the hand 
of Bhim, the elder, said, it was better to use it at 
once on his brother, than thereafter to endanger the 
safety of the state. This appeal to his generosity 
had an instantaneous effect, and he not only took 
^ oath “by his father’s throne” never to dispute 
the sovereign rights of his brother, but declared, 
remove all fears, “ he was not his son if he again 
drank water within the pass of Dobari ” ; and, coK 
lecting his retainers, he abandoited Udatpiir to court- 
fortune where she might be kinder. He proceeded 
to the court of Bahadur Shah, who conferred updif 
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him the dignity of a leader of 3,500 horse, with 
the revenues of 52 districts for their support; 
but quarrelling with the imperial general, he was 
despatched with his contingent west of the Indus, 
where he died. 

Jai Singh concluded a treaty with Aurangzeb, con¬ 
ducted within the boundaruis of Mewar by the 
princes Azim and Dclhir Khan, who took every 
occasion to testify their gratitude for the clemency 
the royal forces had met with in the recent campaign. 
On this occasion, the Raiia was attended by 10,000 
horse and 40,000 foot, besides tlie multitudes collected 
from the mountains to view the ceremony, above. 
100,000 souls, who s(*t up a shout of joy at the 
prospect of once more returning in safety to their 
homes in the plains. That the in*aty was advan¬ 
tageous to th<^ Rana we may inf(‘r from tlu‘ fact that 
the sons of Delhir were left behind as hostages for 
the good faith of the Mogul. On bidding the Rina 
farewell, Delhir nunarked : “ Your nobles are rude, 
and my children are hostages for your safety; but if 
at the (ixpens(? of their lives I can regain possession 
of your country, you may keep your mind at ease, 
for there was friendship between my father and 
yours.” 

But all other protection than what his sword 
afforded was futile ; and though Delhir’s intentions 
were noble, lie had little control over events. In less 
than five years after his accession, the Rana was 
again forced “to fly the plains*' for the inaccessible 
haunts of his native fastnesses. Vet, in spite of these 
untoward circumstances and uninterrupted warfare, 
such were the resources of his little stale that he was 
able to undertake and complete a work which stilt 
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perpetuates his name. He drew a dam across a 
break in the mountains, the channel of an ever- 
flowing stream, by which he formed one of the 
largest lakes in India, giving it his own name, 
the Jaisamand, or “sea of victory.” Nature had 
furnished the hint for this undertaking, for there 
had always existed a considerable volume of water; 
but the Rana had the merit of uniting the natural 
buttresses and converting tlu^ I^hibur Pul into a 
littte inland sea. The circumference cannot be less 
than 30 miles, and the benefits to cultivation, and 
especially to the growing of rice, which requires con¬ 
stant irrigation, were great. On this huge rampart 
he erected a palace for his favourite (|ueen, Comala 
Devi, familiarly known as the Ruta Rani, or “testy 
queen.” 

Domestic unhappiness appears to have generated 
in the Rana inaptitude for state alTairs ; and, un¬ 
luckily, the favoured queen estranged him from his 
son. The latter was called Amra, a name highly 
venerated in Mewar. Mis mother was of the Hiindi 
house, whose representatives had, in times past, 
tjerformed great services for, and brought great 
calamities upon, the Sesodia princes. To the 
jealousies of the rival queens, one of them mother 
to the heir, and the other the favourite of the 
sovereign, are attributed dissensions which at such 
a juncture w^cre a greater misfortune than the loss 
of a battle, and wdiich afford another illustration, 
if any were wanting, of the impolicy of polygamy. 

Rana Jai Singh, who had evinced such gallantry 
in the wars of Aurangzeb, secluded himself with 
Comila in the retreat, Jaisamand, leaving Amra, 
under the guidance of the minister, at the capital. " 
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But tht^ latter, havinj^ personally insulted this chief 
oflicer of the slate, in onnseouencc of receiving’ a 
rebuke for turning loos<- an infuriated elephant in the 
city, tlie Rana left his retreat and came to Udaipur. 
Ainra did not ;n\ait liis father’s arrival, but fled to 
liiindi and took up amis, and, joint'd by many of his 
own noliles and Ilara auxiliaries, n'tiirned at the 
head of j0,1)1 >f) men. 'riur l\/ina, desirous of avert¬ 
ing civil uvi!, retiied !o (Jodw.'u' beyoiul the Aravalli, 
wlit'iiee li(' sfiit tin* (I.uiora chiiT to expostulate ^dth 
his son. A HUM made for Koniuhnir, with a view to 
s**curing the state treasure; but, failing in this 
atU'mpt, ar,d .seeing tlu' dete'ininalion of the chiels 
who were faifhfid t«» the Rana, lu* made terms with 
the ambassador. 'I'iie ct)tnpaei wa.'. ratified at the 
shiiiie oj I'ddinga, and, in oh>edieii< e to its eonclilious, 
Amra remained an e\il(‘ from Mew.ir until the con- 
(lusioM of his father’s Ide. Jrd Singh dit'd twenty 
wars after his accession. Had lit' maintained the 


reputation of Ids earlv yt'ars, he might have rc'deemed 
his ctnitury'.s indejiendence, for the linu's were well 
siiiieil to such an end<‘a\tnir. But documents yet 
exist which pro\ tr tiial, in liis later liftf, a state of 
indolent'.e, having all the effeets of imbecility, super- 
vetied, and, but lor tiu* f<)miaiitni of the jaisamand 
lake, Ids reign W(»uhl haM' remaim cl a blank in the 
annals of the st.Ut'. 


Amra II. who .succ>'eded in iy(x} had much of the 
gallantry and ncti^'e turn of mind of his illustrious 
namc.sake ; Imi llu* degrading conflict with his father 
had much impaired the mcual strt'iigth of the country^ 
and countt'racted tlie advantagt's which might have 
resulted from tlie thcline of tlie Mogul power. 
The reign.s ot Raj .Singh and Jai Singh illustrate 
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the obvious truth, that on the personal character 
of the chief of a feudal i,;;o vein men t everythinji> 
depends. The fornuM-, infusinj; by his talents and 
energy patriotic sentiments into all his subordinates, 
vanquished in a series of eonlliets die vast military 
resourcf^s of the empire, led by the emperor, his sons, 
and chosen generals ; while his successor, ht‘ir to tliis 
moral strength, and w idi evni v n^Hateral aid, low'ered 
her to a sPage of c'ouicinpl from uliieli no talent c<)uld 
suK^ecjucntly raise h(‘r. 

Arnra early availed hiiiiseh of i!n^ i ont<‘n(ion.s 
amongst the sons of Anrang/e!), and fornu'd a st‘(T(‘i 
‘treaty with dio M(»gnl heir-appaient, Shah A lam, 
•whilst that prince was t ommaiuling in dn* eountries 
west of the Indus. The events of diiis )>eriod are 
of special importance, for diev not only involved the 
overthrow' of the Mogul empire, hut oiiginat<‘d that 
stat<? of sot'it'lv which paved the wav foi dn- dominion 
of Great Hrit.iin. W'hen Aurang/»‘b tlc-ipised and 
trampled upon the tr<Kiiii(»!i'> and stmtnneuis ot du* 
Rajputs, he endang< red the kes -sloin' ol his ’power, 
and bef<3re his <leath the enormous fa))ric ri'areil by 
Akbar was tottering to its very foundalitms ; vIcitkjh- 
strating to conviction, diat the highest order of talent, 
whether for government or war, ihongli aiderl by un¬ 
limited resources, will not suffice for the maintenance 
of power, unse.j>p(Mted by Ihe affetdoris (A the 
governed. When Aurang/eh became empenn', he 
could, had he ch<esen to tlo so, have gained the 
whole-hearted support of his Hindu subjt^f'ts. fiut 
the most devotiM‘attachment and the most faithful 
service were repaid hy insult to their liabits, and the 
im|>ositioii of an obnoxious ta\ ; and to lh<‘ jerJa^ 
and the unwise pertinacity with whit h his successors 
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(.*nf<)r(:t‘<l it, must be (lir(‘('tly ascribed the overthrow 
of the inoiiari'liy. No condition was exempted from 
this odious and impolitic ass(‘.ssment, which was 
ilfa*med by th«‘ t) rant a mild substitute f(jr the con- 
versi(»n he meditated of the entire Hindu race 

to th(‘ creed of Islam. 

An abaiKionmeiil of faith was the sunjst njad 
to l)u‘ tcrant's favour, and it was an example of 
this dereliction whi<'h powerfull)' (ontrihiued to the 
annihilation of tin* empire. Rao Liopal, a kinsinan 
of the Ivana, held tlu‘ fjef of ]<ampura, on the 
Chambal, atul was stTvini^ with a st^lect (juota of 
Itis clan in th** wars of the Dekhan, when his son, 
who liail been left at lunne, withheld the revenues, 
which lu‘ a])j>lied to his own use instts'id of reinittin^^ 
them to his lather, isao tlo])al com{:)lained to the 
(jmpcM'or ; but tlie son (iis('o\ered that he cotild, by 
a sacrilica*, not otdy appease Auran^/eb, but attain 
tin* objec't of his wislu‘s. He aj)ostalis(Hl from his 
faith, and watn the empt'ror’s forj^dv(‘n(*ss, and with 
it i^he iloinain 'if Kampiira. Kao (iop.il fleil the 
royal camp in distrust, tnade an iinsiice<*ssful attempt 
to reeam his estate, aiul then took refu£;;e with K;ina 
Amra. The asylum er.anti'd to a ehi<‘f of his own 
kin was c'onstre.ed by the emperor into a signal for 
revolt, and A/im was onli'red to Mahva to w'atrh the 
Ktina’s mo\emeiHs. 'I'iie R.ina took up arm.s, and 
Mtilw a joined the tumult, w hile, at the. same time, there 
took plac<‘ the* tiisi irruption <.>r die Mahrattas acro.ss 
die Narbadda. .Amitlsl these at'eiimulatod troubles, 
his R.'iipiit feudatories disgustetl and alienated, his 
sons and grandsons already ([uarrelling over the 
.succession, and the Mahrattas rising into dangerous 
prominence, ditl .Aurang/eb, after a reign of terror 




of half a century’s duration, breathe his last, lie 
had reached thii age of ninety years, and his death 
took place at the city b<*aring Ids name, Aurangabad, 
in 1707, 

At his death, his second s<jn A/.iin assumed the 
imperial dignity, and, aided by the Kajpiit princes 
of Dattia and Kotah, wlio liad always served in his 


division, man hf'd to Agra to coniest the legitimate 
claims of ftis brother Shah Alam who was atlvancing 
from*Cabul, sup[)ort4‘d by the contingtMits of Mew'ar 


and Marwar, atui all w» st#‘rn 


K.'nasthan. 


'rile battle 


of Jajai:) which followed was fatal to A/im, who, wdth 
Sds son iiedarbakt, .ind tiie primavs of Dattia and 
Kotah, was slain, and his Itrotln-r asceiuhid the 
throne under die tide of Shah Alam liahadur Shah. 


This princ(‘ hatl many c,ualitij s which might have 
endeared him to th'* Rajpiiis. 1 lad he immediately 
succee<led the b«*n<‘ru’eiit Shah Jali.m, the r:ie(r of 
Timur, in all human jirobaldlity, would still have 
been enihrorevl at Delhi. Ibii Aurangzeb had 
inflicted an ir.curable Wiiund the Hindu race, 


which for ever estranged them fnjtn his >aua'essors ; 
nor were the virtues 4>f IJahadiir, during tlu; .sliort 
lustre of his sway, (‘apabie of healing it. 

Bahadur Shah was sotjn made to perceive tlie little 
support he had in future to expect from tin* Rajputs. 
Whilst he was engaged in (iua.'.hing the pretensions 
of his youngest bnjther, Kainbaksh, who had pro¬ 
claimed him.self emperor in the Dekhan, and in 
subduing a rising of the Sikhs in the north, a triple 
league was formea against him by the Rana of 
Mewar, Ajit Singh of Marwar, and the prince of 
Ambar. This treaty of unity of interests against 
the common foo was eonlirmed by nuptial allianceSy 
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.buch as hati not tnkrii place since the days of Partap. 
In fact, to be r(‘admitt«‘d to this honour with the 
Si'sodi.'is was our of tin; main (■onsid(*ratioi'is which 
led the princes of Marwar and Anibar to join the 
leatjiie. d'lie parlies renounced on oath all con- 
nettioii, domestic or p(»litical, with the imperial 
riHirl. It was also .stij)ulated that tlie sons of 
marfiaLjes sanctioned under the new treaty should 
1)<‘ rt-^piid('d as luurs, and tliat daii_i;htV*rs should 
tiever he dishonoured hy l)eiiio helrollnal to Mdg^uls, 
As will he seen later, this stij^ulation f>rii:;inated 
many dilliculties, for it ct)m])roinis<“(l the rij^ht of 
primogeniture ; ai\d tin* umpire' who was calleif" 
upon to s(‘Uk* tile dis])inrs wliiih ensued theru- 
from, jiroxed more haneful than ilu* power from 
whose iron grasp they were endeavouring to free 
themselves. I'Ik* treaty laid [uostrale the tlirone 
of Babar, but ii iillimaiely introdueed the Mahnittas 
as partisans in their family disjiules, wlio, in all such 
cases, inailc the hone ol eonlenlion lludr own. 

rile injudicious support affonled liy the em]K‘ror 
to tfu' ajiostale (diief of Kampiira first brought the 
triple fevleration into action. 'I'ht? Rana, ii[ihotding 
the cause ol (Ittpal Kao, made an attack ttii Rampura, 
which tile usurper, now R^ija Muslim Khan, succeeded 
in repelling, and was rewarded liy the emperor. At 
tb(‘ same tiim-. Information was eojiveyed to the 
Mogul eouri tliai “the R.ina had dt'ti'rinined to lay 
waste his territ«)ry, and retire to the hills”—a report 
which was spi'edily lonlinned by the unwelcome 
news that I'iro/ Kluin, the governor of Pur Mandal, 
had been attacked by the Rana’s troops* and driven 
back, with great loss, to Ajmir. But ere Bahadur 
Shah could take ineasun's to check these disorders, 
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his career was cut short by poison. Had his life 
been spared, his talents, expericru'e, and rourleous 
manners might ha\(; retarded lln* downfall of his 
empire, which the utter uinvorthiness of his succcss(n‘ 
sunk beyond the power (jf man to n'deeni. Hverv 
subsequent siici:ession was tliront;li blood. I'w^o 
brothers, .Syads from tin* town of l>ar(‘h in the 
J)o.ib, becann* all powerful at tlie- Ab^gul c-ourt, 
setting up aful plucKing dou n its pnpp«‘t Kings at tlieir 
jd.easiTre, 'Fhey bad elevaii'd I''arriiKlj>iy.'ir wJien the 
triumvirs of K.-ijasihrin commein cd their operations, 
('living lo(*se to tlieii long sup|)ussi‘d resentment, 
Itu^ Ke-piits alxiiuloiifd allogt ilier the ‘'pirit of tolera- 
ti*)n. 4'li*^y overthrew the nn>s(jiie.s built on the sites 
of their altars, and losated the eixil and leligiotis 
r>rru'ers of the g/wernmcni with indignity. Of these 
every (own in Rajasth.in Inul two, its .i.iili.th to pro¬ 
claim tin* n.ime ol Muhanim.'td, anil its K,i .i (or the 
administratioij oi justn e a lirainli of administration 
eniirelv w rested fiom tin* liands ol ilie native princes. 
The Syads inadi* e\cry effort to opjiose the threaten¬ 
ing measures of the l\ai):)fiis, and at last sut'eeeded 
in detaching Ajit Singh of Marwar from fin* !eag;iie. 
Templed by the offer of a powerful position ai tin* 
Mogul couit, he agre<‘d to pay tiibute, and gave 
a daughter in marriage to h'arrukhsiyar. 

This marriage considerably weaKimed the o[>posi“ 
tion of the Kajpfits, but it had another, and a more 
far-reaching result ; for to it mas', in a large measure, 
l>e ascribed tin* rise of Hiitish power in India. 
Farrukhsiyar was, at this time, suffering from a 
dangerous malady neec'ssitating an operation which 
none of the royal physicians was able to perform ; 
and the nuptial celebrations had, in consequence, to 
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bt‘ postpont-d. A mission from tho British merchants 
at Siirat was then at the tourt, and, as a last resource, 
the siir^e<m attaelu-d to it was called in. lie cured 
the malady, and the ein[)eror, made happy in his 
l)ridt‘, displayed his i^ratitucle with oriimtal magnifi¬ 
cence. Hi' desired Mr Ilamillon to name his 


reward, and to the disinterestt'd patriotism of this 
individual did th(‘ Hritish owti the first royal grant, 
or firman, eonfturiri^ territorial possr'ssioln and great 
commeri'ial jirivileges. 


'i'he weak h’arrukhsiyar, desirous of snapping the 


leading-strings of the Syads, r(‘called to his court 


Inayat l-lla Khan, the ministei of Aiirangzeb, antf 


resltired him to his offu e. Inayat l-ila, to use the 


words of the historian of thi‘ ptjrind, “ did not consult 
the liMiiper of tin- times, so very tlifferent from the 
redgn of Auiang/<‘h, and the nwival of the 
came with liim.” 'riuaigli bv no means severe in 


its operation, not amoimling to t]iroo-r|iiarters per 
cent, on annual income, from which the lame, the 


blind, aiid tin* ver) poor were exempt, it nevertheless 
raised a spirit of general hostility, particularly from 
its letaining the insulting distiiu'iion of a “tax on 
infidels.” But if its incidenct^ was less severe tlian 


formerly, the mod(‘ and channel of its introduction 
evinced lo tlie Rajput im hop(' that the intolerant 
spirit wliicli originally siiggn^sii'd it would ever be 
subdued. 


R/ma Amra was not an idle spectator of these 
occurrences; and although tlu* spurious thirst for 
distinction so early broke up the alliance by detaching 
Ajit from it, he redoubled his efforts for personal 
independence, and with it that of the Rajput nation* 
An important document attests his solicitude, naipely, 
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a treaty with the emperor, which shows the altered 
relations which ai this time existed between the 
parties, ft ct>nsisted of thr follow ing- eight clauses ;— 


anJif in (■>{ RciriiCsts . 


iht. The mansdh of 7,000. 

2 nd, Eirman of en;.',n^C'nii-nl wilder tin* ptoijii ■•.r-.d anil 

sijin that llu- ic'Ao ‘h.ill !><■ aboledicii - that it .shall 
no Wwii'cr Ik- iiiipo^i d fiii the Hindu nation; at all 
evi-nis, ih.it nom- d ilu- ( ha'itai i.va* ‘hall authorisi' 
il in Mew.'.i, I., t. il h. nnnwllMi. 

,}rij. The ('oniinMcnl of horse for service in 

ihn Doklnn lo ir <■’.rw'-.i’d,. 

Vth. Ah placci. c>t llnidu tailh In t;i- to’ninll, i\tth perfert 
fri'udoni oi It wor'ilnj). 

If niy unrK's, hiothe;,^, or « hn.fs, repan to die pn scni'C, 
they art trj nux-t n>> t iirtnnaLVwn-n! 
f)th. 'I'he rihomias of 1 >co!a, l.-tO''Aa:,i, Hoiii:.w])ii>, and Sirolii, 
hcbiilcs (■llitT /anninlai'’ om-i ixiioin I am to have 
eontioh '‘hall !i!)l hv adiWilled lo the prebojjce. 

•/ih. 'rhe force -1 I pO',.ei7 aie ui) eliu f li./op. you 

niay rc^pure ioi a ^iv«'n jiMioti. y-u ni*iM furnis!; 
with taui.iis and vslion iii»* mviit- »'> ovci, 

thoii atioiinii v. di Ih‘ '^ttliid 

Sth. Ot the Hakd,ir'i. /anuiu.l.ir 7, .M.iii trifitla!'-, who 'leivc >oil 
with /tal and lioni tlsc he.ni, kt me iia\e a list — 
and tho'sC wlio are not oh'-dii-ni 1 will punish ; but 
in effcciinp, ihii no dein:i:i<j n, lo ho made for 
paimaii. 


The title of the. treaty marks the .subordination of 
the Kajpiit; but while it i.s headed a “ Meinorandurn 
of Requests,” the eightli article discloses the effectual -- 
me'%ns of the K.ina, for there he a.ssurnes an air of 
protection toward.s*lhe emperor. In the .siipul.ation 
for tho iiu}us<ib of 7,000, the mind reverts to the great 
Amra, who preferreil to abdicate rathm- tlian m. know¬ 
ledge a superior; hut opinion had undergotie a great 
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change since the days of Jahangir. In temporal 
dignities other stales liacl risen to an equality with 
Mewar, and all had learnt to look on the Mogul as 
the dispenser of honours. 

This treaty was the last act of Rana Amra’s life. 
He died in 1716, leaving the reputation of an active 
*and high-minded prince, who well upheld his station 
and the jirosperity of his country, notwithstanding 
the anarchy of the period. His memory is held in 
high veneration ; nor do the Rajpiits admit the 
absolute degradation of Mtwv.ir till the period of 
the .second prince in succession to Arnra. 



xiii.—Break-up of the Mogul Empire 


Amra was followed by Sangr.im vSingli, who reigned 
for eighteen years. He asa*nded the tlirone a year 
before the. accession of IMulianimad Shah, the last 
of Uie race of 'rimur who deserved tlie name of 
emperor of India. During iiis reign, iht* empire of 
the Moguls was completely dismembered. In lievi 
,of one paramount pow(*r, numerous independent 
j:;overnments started up, and preserved an unccruiin 
existence until, in the course c^f a hundred years, they 
were brought, Muhammadan, Kajpiit, and Mahratta, 
under th<* dominion of the Ihiiish. Like the satraps 
of the ancient Persian, or th<* lieutenants of Alexander, 
each chief proclaimeil himself master of the province, 
the government of wln'('h had been ('onlidetl to his 
loyalty and talents ; and it cannot fail to diminish 
any regret at tlu* successive prostration of Bengal, 
Oudh, and Mydirrabad, and other lt.‘.^s cr)nspicuous 
states, to remember that tlu-y wen^ founded in 
rebellion, and erected on ingratitude, and that their 
rulers w'erc destitute of what alone could have given 
stability to their thrones, namely, symjVithy with the 
condition of their subjects. With the Malirattas the 
case is different. 'I'lieir emergence to power claims 
our admiration, for it was the spirit of resistance to 
tyranny which transformed tlufir husbandmen and 
ministers of religion into liardy and ent(‘rprising 
soldiers; and had their aml>ilion been restrained 
within legitimate bouiuls, it would liava; been 

15* 
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paiittcally and moraJiy just that the femily of Siv^ji 
stibuid retain its authority in countries which his; 
Valour had wrested from Aurangzcb. But thC- 
genius of conquest changed their natural habtts« 
■They devastated instead of consolidating; and III 
place of that severe and frugal simplicity and fhat- 
energy of enterprise wliicli were, in the beginning, 
their peculiar characteristics, they became dis¬ 
tinguished for im*an j^arsiinony, low cunping, and 
dastardly dc^predalion. Had they, retaining their 
original character, been c'ontent with their proper 
sphere of action, ilie Deklian, they might yet have 
held the sovereignty of that vast region, where the 
habits and manners of the people were not incom-^ 
patible with their own. But in the north the 
Mahratta wiis a fondgner; and though professing 
the same creed as tlie Rajput, he was, in sentiment, 
less akin Icj him than the Mogul, whose tyrannical 
intolerance was more <*ndurable because less degrad¬ 
ing than the rapacious meanness of the Southron. 

The sliort reign of h'arrukhsiy.'ir was drawing t. 
a close. The recall of Inayai Ulla liad proved but 
a feeble counterpoise to the thraldom of the Syads, 
while his arbitrary habits and tlie n*-establishment 
of the yi’.ivV/ lost the unfortunatcj monarch all his 
Hindu supporters, including .Ajjt of Marwar, the 
father of his ciueen. It was at this time that 
,the celebrated Nizam-id-mulk, the founder of the 
'Hyderabad state, was brought upon the stage. He.' 
.was holding the unimportant charge of the district 
■of Muradabad, and the Syads, knowing him to be^ 
a man of ability, bought him over to further their 
iviews by promising him the governorship of 
.Having thu.s strengthened their position^ aqd.iWth 
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a; body, of 10,000 Mahrattas to support them, they 

Vsudderviy declared the deposal of Farrukhsiyar, who 
was left without any assistance save that of the 
. prints of Am bar and Bi'indi. Had lie hearkened 
stb their counsel to take the field and trust his cause 
to diem, the-situation might still have been saved., 
Bu^ cowardly and infatuated, he refused to quit the 
walls of his palace, and threw himself upon the mercy 
of his enemies, who inatit* him dismiss tlie faithful 
Rajputs and admit a giiartl of homiiir of their troops 
into the citadel. 


Farrukhsiyar hoped fjr .seeiiriiy in I he inviolability 
■ of the harem ; but e\a n there lie found no sanctuary. 
^To use the words of the Mogul chronicle—“Night 
advanced, and the gates of tlie citadel were closed 
upon his friends. No one knew wiiat was passing 
in the palace, and tlie troops under the Ann'r-ul- 
umra, with ro,ooo Malirattas, remained under arms 
all the night. Morning (ame, and all hope was . 
extinguished by the royal guard announcing the., 
deposal of thi‘ (‘inperor and the at ( e.ssion oi hln \ 
successor Rafi-ud-darjat. "I'he interval ht:t\veen the,, 
deposal and the deadi of an Asiatic king is .shortj 
and even while the heralds vociferated “ long live the 
king” to the new puppet, the bow-string was on the 
/if’eck of the contemptible Farrukhsiyar. 

The first act of the new reign wa.s one of con- 
cilia^on towards Ajit Singli and the R.'ijpiits,—the * 
abrogation of the and the Syads still further 

showed their disposition to court their favour by 
^isrhfssing Inayat* Ulla, and appointing to the high ; 
office of Dhyan one of their own faith, Raja Rattan 
In the course of the next few months, three ' 
phantoms of ro3'aUy flitted acro.ss the scene, 
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succeeded by Muhammad vShah, the eldest son of 
Bahadur Shah, during whose reign of nearly thirty 
years, the empire fell completely to pieces. The 
liaughty demeanour (jf the Syads disgusted all who 
acted with them, especially tlnur coadjutor the Nizam, 
whom, by reason of the talents he displayed in restor¬ 
ing Mahva to order, they regarded with suspicion 
and fear. It was impossible to cherish any abstract 
loyalty for the j)uppets they established* and the 
Nizam determined to make himself independent,,and 
marched h)r the Dekhan. The brothers liad good 
cause for alarm. The R.ajpiits were n'called to their 
contingents, and th<; princi;s of Kolah and Nirwah , 
gallantly interpos(;d their own retainers to prevent 
the rebellious governor from ( lossing the Narbadda.* 
But the attempt was futile : Kotah was slain, and 
the Niz.' 4 m, taking possession of liarhanpur, laid 
the fonmlations of the Ilvderabad stati*. 

The indepeiulema* <jf Oudh was sot)n to follow. 
The founder of this kingdom was Sadat Kluin, 
commandant of the garrison at Biana. lie entered 
into a consj>iracy with the emperor to overthrow the 
Syads. In the tumult wliich ensued, both the 
brothers were killed, and vSaclat Khan was rewarded 
with the titl(* <.)f Bahadur Jang and the government 
of Oudh. 'The ties which bound him to the throne 
of Delhi were of the weakest, and before he died 
they were altogether severed. Tlie Rajpiits took no 
part in these upheavals, and as a rew'ard for their 
neutrality Muhammad Shah conlirmed the repeal of 
the and app{nnted the Raja* of Am bar to the 

government of Agra, and the Raja of Jodhpiir to 
that of Gujarat and Ajnn'r. 

The policy of Mewar was too isolated for the times ; 
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her rulers clung to forms and unsubstantial homage, 
while their neighbours, with more active vigour, 
plunged into the tortuous policy of the imperial court, 
arid seized every opportunity to enlarge the boundaries 
of their stales; and while Ambar appropriated to 
herself tlie royal domains almost to the Jumna, while 
Mrirwar planted her banner on the battlements of 
Ajmir, dismembered (iujarat, and jiushed her clans 
far into*the desert, Mewar eonliiK'd her ambition 
to*the contrt)! of her ancient huidatories of Abu, 
Idar, and th<* pt'tty states \vhi('h grew out of her, 
Dangarpiir and Banswara. 'J'he motive for this 
I)oh'(‘y was precisely iht; same that had cost such 
sacrifices in former limes ; sh(‘ dreaded amalgamating 
with the imperial court, and pn^ferred political in¬ 
feriority to the sacrifice of principle. 

Rana Sangram died in 1734. Under him Mewar 
was respected, and the gr<*a(er portion of her lost 
territory was legained. Xot a liith* t)f liis success 
was due to tin* ahilifv of his minister Behari Das 
Pancholi, who was lu-ld in Juinourable r<‘gard by all 
the princes ()f Rajasthan. He held his <.)fficc during 
three reigns; but his slcill was unable to stem the 
tide of Mahratta invasion, width tomnu-nced on the 
death of Sangram. 

•Many anecdotes relating tt) Kana .Sangram Iiavc 
been preserved, some tjf whicli are v.tirthy of pencsal; 
for though the incidents recorded are trivial enough, 
they afford an insight into Rajput life and ideas 
such as we can gain front lut otht.‘r source, and 
thereby aid us In our estimate of Rajpiit character. 
These anecdotes unifttrmly represent the Kana a.s a 
patriarchal ruler, wise, just, and inllexible, steady 
in his appUcalittn to business, and averse from all 
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forms of extravagance, whether public or private,* 
‘,To regulate the latter, he made sumptuary laws 
>vhich were rigidly adhered to, and on which the' 
people still expatiate, contrasting with the existing, 
profusion and luxury the simplicity and frugality 
of former days. On one occasion, it is related, the 
Chohan of Kotario, a chieftain of the first rank, 
recommended tlu; K/ma lo mak'c an addition to the 
folds of ilie court r(jbc, and as courtesy*forbade 
personal denial, his wisii was assented to, and Hie 
retired to his estate pluming himself on his sovereign's 
acquiescence and his own inlluenct*. But, on his 
departure, the Rana sent for liis minister, .and com¬ 
manded the seciuestralion of two villages of Kotario ; 
which fact reaching the ears of the chieftain, lie 
straightway repaired to court, am! begged Lo know 
the fault which had drawn upon liim this mark of 
displeasure. “ j\one, Kaoji,” was the reply; ** but 
on a minute calculation I find the revenue of these 


two villages will just cover tlu* expense of the 
superfluity of garment wliich oljedience to your 
wishes will occasion mi* ; and as c‘very iota of my 
own ijictime is appropriated, 1 luivti no other means 
of complying with your suggestion than to make 
^■ypii bear the charge which It involves.” It may 
readily be believeil that tlic CThohaii begged the 


' revocation of the edict, anil that he entertained for 
' the future a higher regard for the sumptuary laws 
of the state. 


On another occasion, from lapse of memory or w^nt 
of consideration, the Rana hirnsi'lf broke .one of the 
'laws he had established, and alienated a. village'* 
.attached to the royal household. Each . brancJi■ 

, the household expenditure had its appropriate: fupcl,: 
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whether for the kitchen, the wardrobe, the privy 
purse, or the royal harem. Lands and villages set 
apart for this purpose were called t/nnTj and each 
had its officer, or thttaddr^ who was accountable for 
his trust to the prime minister. The revenue froth 
the particular village which the Rana had alienated 
was devoted to the provisioning of tin? royal kitchen ; 
and when the Rana and his chiefs sat down in the 
rassoray or banqueting hall, to partake of the evening 
repast, there was no sugar forthcoming for the curds, 
a dish which has a plai'o in the dinner enrU of' 
every Rajput. The superintendent uas called and 
upbraidtid for tlie omission. Auddta" (giver of- 
food), replied the olTicer, “the rninisKT says you 
have given away the villagt* set apart for sugar.**— 
*‘just,” said the Rana, and linished his meal with-' 
out further remark, ami without sugar to his curds. 

A third anecdote illustrates the almost divine 
character with which the Ranas of Udaipur wene 
invested by iln*ir sulijects. As Sangrani sat down 
to dinner one night, lidings arrived of an invasion 
of the Malwa Pathans, who had rilled .several villages 
of Mandisor, carrying tlie inhabitants into captivity. 
Pushing his plate from him he ordered hi.s armour, 
and the nakara to beat for the assemblage t)f his. 
chieftains. With all speed, a gallant band formed 
on the terrace below ; but they prevailed on the Rana 
to. leave the puni.shment of the desultory aggre.ssion 
to them, as unworthy of his personal interference.; 
Shortly after they had departed, the chief of Kanorh 
.arrived, having left a' sick bed to obey his sovereign’s 
siimmohs. In vain the prince endeavoured to keepl/. 
Aim l^ck, and he joined the band jii.st as they cam^ 
lip witlf the invaders. The foe was defeated and piit 
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to flight, blit the sick ehieflaiii fell in tho charge, and 
his son was sevt‘rely wounded by his side. On the 
young chief rej)ainng to court, he was honoured with 


the bira from the chiefs own 


hand, 


a distinction 


which he held to he an ample reward for liis wounds 


and testimonial to the worlli of liis father. The bira 


is the betel leaf foldetl uj 3 , ('ontaining aromatic spices, 
and presented to departing guests. The Kanorh 
chieftain being of ilu‘ second grade of noftle.s, w'as 
not entitled to tin* distinction of rei'eiving it fr^m 
tlie sovenngii's own hand. 

Sangnim’s reign was honourable to himself, and 
beneficial to his country, in wliosi? defence he fought 
eighteen baUhts, and though his policy was too 
circumscribed, and his <'ountry woi.Ui have been 
benefited by a surrender of some of those antiipie pre- 
judiciss which k(‘pt h<‘r bac k in the gcmual scramble 
for portions of the tlilapidated kingdom of thi‘ 
Moguls, y<‘t he was respect<*d abroad and beloved 
by his own sulijeets. R.'uui Sangram was the last 
prince who uphi*ld the dignity of the throne of 
Bappa Kawul ; for, with the reign of his son 
and successor, comnuiiceil tlu' period i>f Mahratta 
ascendamv. 

Jaggat Singh, the eldest of the four sons of 
Sangram, succeeded in flie commencement 

of his reign was signalised by a revival of the 
triple alliance formed by Kana Anna, and broken 
by Raja Ajit's connection wiih the Syads. The 
new engagement, which included all the minor 
states, was formed at Hurlah, a town in Mewar on 


the Ajniir frontier, where the confederate princes met 
at the head of their vassals. To insure unanimity^ 
the Rana was invested with paramount control and 
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the leadership of the forces. Mad the Rajputs adhered 
to their compact, they ini^ht have se('iired not 
only the indejKMidence but the ii^f^randisement of 
Rajasthan, and have deiied alike the expiring' efforts 
of Mogul tyranny and the Ihirthian-like warfare of 
the Mahnattas. Tiny were, indeed, the most formid¬ 
able power in India at this jum ture. But even in the 
days when the Rana’s superiority was umjiiestioned, 
it had neVer been an easy task to unite the princes 
of Rajasthan for mutual prest’rvation ; and now that 
Ambar and Marwar had attained positions equal to, 
if not higlu'r than, that of Mewar, the diflieidty was 
tenfold great(*r. The o[)])i)itunitif‘s were many and 
.splendid for the recoviuy of Rajput frecih^m ; but 
though individually enamoured of liberty, they would 
never submit to the eouirol necessary for its realisa¬ 
tion, and thus the best opportunity that had ever 
occurred w'as lost. A glance at tlu‘ ( oiidition of the 
Mogul empirt* at the (lose of the Jaggat .Singh's 
reign will make* ( lear the rom()arativt' strength of 
the Rajputs. 

The Ni/arn had completely emam ipated himself 
from his allegianci*, and signalis(;d his ind«‘|'jendence 
by sending to the einpi’ror dur lusui of iluj general 
who ventured to dispute it. lie. leagued with the 
Rajputs, and instigated Baji Rao, the Mahnitta 
leader, to plant his standard in Malwa and (nijariit. 
Jai Singh of Ambar, who had been nominated 
governor of the former place, delcgaurd it to the 
invader, and Malwa was lost. The extensive 
province of Gujarat shared the same fate, and was 
handed over by Ajit of Marwar, who, however, 
retained the most northern districts, which he added 
to his own territory, Sliuja-ud-daula w'a.s .supreme 
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in Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, while Safdar Jang, 
the son of Sadat Kli.in, was established in Oudh. 
The bas<‘st disloyally marked the rise of this last 
family, which owed everything to Muhammad Shah. 
It was Sadat Khan who brought about the sSiok 
of Delhi by Nadir Shah, wliich gave the last stab 
to the empire ; and it was Safdar Jang wdio, when 
commander of the artillery, turned it against his 
sovereign’s palace, and then conveyed Oudh. 

But we are anticipating. 

The Mahratta establishments in Malwa and Gujarat 
constituted a nucleus for others to form upon. They 
crossed the Narbadda in swarms, and many well- 
known names, such as the llnlkars, the .Sindhias,, 
and the Puars, now began to emerge from obscurity. 
At this time they wcue united under one standard, 
that of Baji Rao. It was in 1735 that he first crossed 
the Chamhal and appeared before Delhi, which he 
blockaded, and exacted choiith, or a fourth part of 
the revenues of the empire, as the price of his with¬ 
drawal. The Nizam, dreading the influence such 
pusillflnimous concession might exert upon his rising 
power, determined to drive the Mahrattas out of 
Malwa, where, if once settled, they would cut off 
his comiminications with the north, l ie, accordingly, 
crossed the Narbadda, defeated Baji Rao in a pitched 
battle, and was only prevented frtmi following up 
his victory by the advance of Nadir Shah from 
Afghanistan. 



xiv.—Anarchy and Strife 


In this new emergency, |:jrcat hopes were placed on 
the valour of die Rajputs ; iiut the spirit of devotion 
in this brave race, by whose aid tlui Moj^ul power 
had •been made and maintained, was irretrievably 
alitMiated, and not one of tho.s<- hi^h families who 
had been so lavish of their blood in defence of the 
ft imperial throne, obeyed the royal summons. A 
sense of common danj^tT brouj;;;;ht together some of 
the so-called feudatories, and the Ni/am and Sadat 
Khan (now' vi/.ier of the (‘mpin\) united their forces 
under the imperial command<*r. But their d<*tnoralised 
levies were no matc h for the Persian and the northern 
mountaineer. 'flie Amir-ul-iimra was slain, the 
vizier made prisoner, and Muhammad Shah and his 
kingdom were at Nadir’s disposal. 

The disloyalty of the vizier filled the c'apital with 
blood, and reduced his sovereign to the condition 
of a captive. A ransom had alreatly bt:en arranged 
by the Nizam, whc», in return for his diplomatic skill, 
had been rai.sed to the office of Amir-ul-iimra, when 
Sidat Khan, stung by jealousy at his rival’s pro¬ 
motion, stimulated the avarice of the coiupuTor by 
an exaggerated account of the riches of Delhi, and 
declared that he alone could furnish the amount 
negotiated by the^ Nizam. Nadir’s love of gold 
overcame any scruples he may have had ; the compact 
was broken ; the keys of the city witc demandexl; 
and its humiliated emperor was led in triumph 

. i6i L 
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through thf! camp of his enemy, who, on the 8th 
March 1740, took possession of the palace of Timur, 
and coined moiuty b<.‘aring the legend. 

King ovM* tin; kings of the world 

I*) X.idii king of kingi>, and lord of the period. 


'{'hi' accumulati^tl wealili of India, ('ollectod in the 
royal treasury, notwithstanding llie lavish expenditure 
during tin* civil wars, and the ])rofLUi(L‘ rewards 
scatten.'d by (*a(di ((unpetitor for dominion, waf yet 
snfficieiu to gratify (‘ven avarice iis(*lf, amounting 
in gold, jew(‘ls, and plaU*, to forty millions sterling, 
exi'lusive of e(jiii])ages of every description. Ikit. 


this enormous sj)nil only kindled inst(‘ad of satiating 


the a])p'‘lite of Nadir, and a lin«* 


of two millions 


aiul a l»alf was exai'tcd, and levit*d with such tin- 


releiiting rigour aiul cruelty on the inhabitants, that 
men of rank and charai'tt'r coultl find no means of 


esi ajx* but by suiedde. A rumour of this monst<‘r’s 
death e.xcit«*d an insurrection, in which several 


Persians were killed. 'I'lu' pnn'oeation was not 
lost th(* conqueror ascended a ino.sque, and com- 
mand<‘d a general massacre, in which thou.sands 
wen; slain. Ihllage accompanied muriler ; and whilst 
lh«‘ streets streamc*d with hlood, the (dlv w'as hred, 
;\ntl the deatl were consunu'tl in the conflagration of 
tlieir own habitations. If a single ray of satisfaction 
could be felt, amidst such a seem* of lioiTor, it must 
hav(‘ lieen when N.idir commanded the steward of 


the w'retch who was the (musc of this atrocity, the 
infamous Sadat Khan, to send,'on pain of death, 
an inventory of his own and his master's wealth, 
demanding meanwhile the two millions and a half, 
the original composition settled by the Ni^sam, from 
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the vizier alone. Whether his “coward conscience” 
was alarmed at the misi hicf he had occasioned, or 
mortification at discovering- ihat his ambition had 
“o’erleaped itself,” and re<x)iled with vengeance t)n 
his own head, tempted the act, it is impossiblt; u» 
discover, but the guilty Satlat Ix'caine Ids own 
executioner. He swallowed j)oison ; an example 
followitd by his slt uard in oialer to < scape the rage 
of the olTeikded \;idir. I»\ tlie new trtvit}', all tlu* 
westwn provinc(*s, C'ahiil, Sind, and Multan, W(‘re 
siirrenderetl and unin-d to I’ersia, aiul on the vernal 
etpiinox, N.'idir, gorged with s))oil, eommemed his 
•niarcii fnnn the desolated crjpital. 

Up to tliis 4‘ventful era in lh(* political hi.stor\' of 
India, till' Rajpiil nations Itail not only maintained 
their ground amiiKi ili<‘ l•^nulIlMons of .six ctMituries 
under tilt.* [laramoiint s\\a\ of tin* Islamite, but two 
of tile tliree ('hi(*f stait's, M.irWcir and iXniliar, had 
by polic) and valour created substantial kingdoms (>ul 
of petty firimapalilies, junior hraneln-s from which 
had tiSlablished tlieir indcpendimce, anil still enjoy 
it under treaty will) tin* Hrilisli (.rovernmeni. Mewar 
at this juncture was d«‘tint.*d liy n(*ar))' the same 
boundaries as when Mahimid of C'rha/ni invaded 
her in the tenth century, thoug-li her inlhience over 
manv of her tributaries siu'h as fbindi, Abu, Idar, 
and Deola, was iieslroy<,*d. 'To the west, the fertile 
district of Godwar carried her beyond ln‘r natural 
barrier, the Aravalli, into the? desert; while tlie 
Chambal was her limit to the east. 1 he Khari, 
separated her frorfl Ajmir, and to the south she 
adjoined Malwa. These limits comprelieiided 130 
miles of latitude and 140 of lotigitude, tontairiing 
10,000 towns and villages, with upwards of a million 
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sterling of revenue. Her chief ruled over an 
excellent agricultural population, and a wealthy 
mercantile community, and was defended by a devoted 
vassalage. Such was this little patriarchal state after 
the protracted strife which has been related ; we shall 
have to exhibit her, in less than half a century, on 
the verge of annihilation from the predatory inroads 
of the Mahrattas. 

Having extracted chonth from the monai^li at Delhi, 
the Malirattas consirleretl themselves entitled to make 


a similar demand from (?very subordinate principality ; 
and soon after taking possession of Malwa, their 
leader, Uaji Rao, repaired to Menvar to “state his* 
terms.” The Rana desired to avoid a personal inter¬ 
view, and s<‘nt as his representatives the Salumbra 
chief aTid his minister, Heh.ari Das. Long discus¬ 
sions to(>k place as to tin? mannt'r in which Baji Rao 
should be received, and it was settled that he should 
be given a seat in front of tluj throne—a decision 
which, later, formed the precedent for the position 
of the representative of the British Government. A 
treat^*^ followed, stipulating an annual tribute of 
]i6o,0(XJ rupees assigned to I folkiir, Sindhia, and the 
Pudr, Sindhia acting as rec'eiver-general; and it 
remained in force for ttm years. This was the only 
tributary engagement Mewar ever entered into. 

This treaty was soon followed by another event 
which added still further to the abasement of the 


Rajputs. It will be recollected that the triple 
alliance formed by Rana Ainra conferred on the 
families of Marwar and Arnbai^ the privilege of 
inter-marriage with the Sesodias, with the stipula¬ 
tion that the issue of such marriages should enjoy 
the rights of primogeniture ; and the death of Jat 
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Singh of Ambar, two years after Nadir Shah’s 
invasion, brought this stipulation into effect. Jai 
Singh’s eldest son, Esiiri Singh, was proclaimed 
R 4 ja, though a strong party supported another son, 
Madhu Singh, who was nephew to the Rana of 
Mewar, and the lawful heir according to the treaty. 
Madhu Singh does not s(‘em to have b(*en brought 
up in the expectation of succeeding ; and he had, 
with the "Sanction of his father, transferred his 
services to Mew'ar, where he held th(‘ fief of 
Ratnpiira. Five y(;ars elapsed before any extra¬ 
ordinary exertions were made to annul the rights 
* of F:?uri Singh. U wijuld be tedious to give even 
«in epitome of the intrigiu-s for th<? a<‘coinj>lishment 
of this object, which properly belong to thti annals of 
Ambar. The Ran«a took the field with his nephew, 
and was met by Ksiiri supported by the Mahrattas, 
But the .Sesodias did not t‘vince in the battle of 
Rajmahal their wonted gallantry : they were defeated 
and fled. The Rana vent(‘d his indignation in a 
galling sarcasm ; he gave tlie sword of state to a 
common courtesan to carry in procession, observ¬ 
ing “ It is a woman’s wt*ai)on in these dijgenerate 
days.” Elated with his success, Hsiiri carried his 
resentments and his auxiliaries against the Haras 
of Kotah and Bundi, who had supported the cause 
of his antagonist. Both states suffered a diminution 
of territory, and were subjecUid to tribute by the 
Mahrattas. The Rana, following the example of 
h'S opponents, cajled in as auxiliary Malhar Rao 
Holk^r, and engaged to pay him 64 lakhs of rupees 
(;£‘8oo,ooo) on the deposal of Esuri Singh. To 
avoid the degradation which was now inevitable, 
this unfortunate prince resolved on suicide, and a 
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dose of poison gave Madhu Singh the Holkar 

his bribe, and the Mahrattas a firm hold upon 
Rajastlian. 

Rana Jaggat Singli died in 1752. His habits of 
levity anti extravagance totally unfitted him for* the 
task of governing his country at such a juncture. 
Like all his fiimily, lu* patronised the arts. He 
greatly enlarged tlie royal palace, and sp(‘nt ;£l^250,000 
in embellisliijig the islets of the Peshola. “'Fhe villas 
soatttT(;d ov(‘r tin* vallev were all enacted bv Inim, 
and manv of tliose festivals, devoted to idleness and 

•f ’ 

dissipation, and now firmly rooted in Udaipur, were 
instituted by jaggat Singh 11 . 

Partap II. succeedt;d in 1752. Of this prince 
history ret:ortIs nothing beyond the fact that the three 
yi'ars of his reign were* marked by as many Mahratta 
iiu'asions arul war ct)niribuLions. II<* was followiid 
by his son Kaj Singh II., who was as little entitled 
to the famous name ht; bore as had been his 
predeci‘ssor. During his seven years teiiiin* of the 
throne, at least seven shoals of the Southrons overran 
Me\var, and so exhausted the country that the Rana 
was obligerl to ask pecuniary aid from tht^ Brahmin 
collector ot tributi* to enabh* him to marry the 
daughter of tlie Marw.ir [)rin('(‘. On his death, the 
order of succession rt‘ti\>gradcd, and d{?volved on his 
uncle Rana Arsi, who t<K)k up the reins of govern¬ 
ment in 1762. 

Tlu‘ levity of Jaggat Singh, the inexperience of 
I’artj\p and Kaj Singh, combined with the ungovern¬ 
able tempt‘r of K.'ina Arsi, and the circumstances 
under which he suct'eeded to power, induci*d a train 
r)f tlisorders which prtived fatal to Mewar. Up to 
this time, mainly through the wisdom of the Pancholi 
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ministers, not a foot of territory haii been alienated. 
But in the calamitous times which ensued no efforts 
could avail to preserve the integrity of this once 
powerful kingdom. Factions arose, civil war broke 
out, and himine and pestilence once more held tht‘ 
land in their deadly grip. These combined evils 
utterly prostrated the pt'oph!, and rendered them a 
prey to every invader until the year 1817, when they 
once mori^tasted repose under British protection. 

Hie first limb severt‘d from Me war was the district 
of Rampiira. The ties of blood cn* «)f gratitude soon 
wax feeble when f)olitieal (*xpt‘iliency ilemands their 
dissolution ; ant.! Madlui Singh, finding himself tirmly 
established on the throne of Anibar, repaid tin* 
immense sacril'ices which tlie R.ina had made to 
place him there by as'dgning tin* I'u-f of Ramjnira, 
whii'h he had not a shadow of right to alienate, to 
Ilolkar. The latter had also b(‘t'ome the assignee^ 
of the tribute impos*‘d by B.iji Rao, from the pay¬ 
ment of which tlie Kana now justly d<‘emed himself 
exempt, since it had Ix-en exacted on the; uiulerstand- 
ing that no further eiu roaeliment.s on Mcw:ir should 
be permitted. On the plea of reeo\ering these arrears, 
Holkar, after many lhn‘atening letters to the Uana, 
advanced to the capital, and a sum of ^{^fKxi.ooo was 
handed over to him befon* he (onsenled to withdraw. 
Four years after this event, civil war broke out. 

The real cause of this rebellion must ever remain 


a secret; for while some regard it as a patriotic effoit 
tm the part of the people to redeem themselves from 
foreign domination, others discover its motive in thi^ 
rivalry of the hostile clans, who supported or oppos<‘d 


the succession of Rana Arsi. 


This prince is accused 


of having unfairly acquired the crown, by the removal 
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of his nt;plu-\v K.ij Sinjrb : but thouj^li the traditional 
arjecdoU'S (*f tiie pcrux! furnish strong grounds of 
suspif ioHy their is nothing which affords a din'ct 
coni'll Illation of tiu* <’iimr. U is, however^ a public 
inijiforinnc wiirn tl)*' line of sucirssion retrogrades 
in Mew'ar. Arsi Iiaf.l no right to <j.\pccr the inheri¬ 
tance lu; <»btaincd, h.i\i!sg h>ug held a seat below 
the sixtiMUi chict riobjcs ; anil as one of the “ infants 
{/wAm) h(‘ had iH'rn iiK tajioralcd with ihc st^fc'ond class 
of vihiid'tiii'r^ with an ajijianagc «»f i^nly ^,>,ooo*per 
amiurn. Hr-, driVcts of ciiafactcr had bcini too closely 
conlcniplated l>y his is>nipurrs, and had kimlled too 
many emnitjes lo jusliiv the rxpeclation that his new 
dignity wouhl sui'crcd ii; ohiiicraling tht‘ nunnory of 
llicin ; and pasi fainiliarilv alone dis^troyetl the respect 
lo \vhi( h hi-. m;\v podlion mitliled him, Ifis insohmt 
lirinranoui estranged thr nr.-a of die home nobility 
as ueii as tlie j,o\\<*rrul clan of tlic t-hoiubiwai.^. 
Tln‘sc cliicfs lonned a parti to depose iheir sovereign, 
am! iinmrdiah‘I\ srt njiaionfh eailt'd Katna Singh, 
dielarea! to be dir ])osdiunu.>us son of the last R.lna 
by die. <iangluer ot the < liiel of (oiguiuJa, though Lo 
tins d,i\ disp.iirs run high ;is to wlietlier he was 
realli de* son uf ILij Singh or inerelv the puppet of 
a f.iction. r>e dn ja« t as it may, he was made* rhe 
rail', ing point ItU’ tlie disaffeeit'd, who soon eomp^t^- 
hended the gre.ai*‘r pordon of the nobles, while out 
of the “sixieen" »»ni\ five widislond tlie defection. 

d'he preiemier took po.st widi Ids fac'tion at 
I’vi.miubnu', wheic he Wiis iornially installed, and 
wheni’c he pmin'ilgtited liis doi/ees as Rana of 
Mew.ir. W'^idi that heedlessm^ss (,)f consequrnees 
and tile political debasement which are the invariaiilc 
concomitants of ei\il di.ssensitin, he liad the meanness 
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to invite Sindhia to his aid, with a promise of a 
reward of one million sterling on the dethronement 
of Afsi. 

This ,contest introduces us to one of the most 
cehibrated chiefs of the time, Zalim Singh of Kutah, 
who was destined to fill a distinguished part in the 
annals of Rajasthan, but more especially in Mewar, 
where his political sagacity first developed itself. 
The attac'ij^on Kotah, of which his father was niilitarv 
governor, first brought him into prominence, and led 
to an acqiiainta?ice with the Mahraila chiefs which 
linked liim with their policy for more than half a 
» century. Zalim, having lost his pnnce\s favour, 
.whose path in love he had dared to cross, repaired, 
on his banishment from Kotah, to the Rana, who, 
observing his talents, enrolled him among his chiefs, 
and conferred upon him the title, uf Kaj Rinna, with 
lands for his support. By his advice, the Rana also 
sought the aid <)f the Mahrattas, one of whom he 
appefinted to the chi<!f office in the state, setting 
aside the Pancholi ministry. At this time, Madhiji 
Sindhia was at L'jjain, and thither the conflicting 
parties hastened, each desirous of obtaining this 
chiefs support. But the pretender’s propi>sals had 
already been entertained, and, ere the arrival of the 
Rana, he was encamped with Sindhia on the banks 
of the Sippra. 

The Rana’s force, conducted by the chief of 
Salurnbra, the Rajas of Shapura and Buncra, with 
ZiUtm Singh and the Mahratta auKiltaries, did not 
hesitate to attack* the combined camp, and for a 
moment they were victorious, driving Madhiji and 
the pretender back, with great loss, to the gates of 
Ujyain.. Here, however, the latter rallied, and, being 
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joined by a fresh body of troops, the battle was 
renewed with great disadvantage to the Rajputs, 
who, deeming the day theirs, had broken and 
dispersed to j)Uinder. The chiefs of Salumbra, 
Shapiira, and Huncra were slain, while Zalini Siftgh 
had his horse killed under him, and, being left 
wounded on the field, was made prisoner. The 
discomfited troops retreated to Udaipur, while the 
pretender’s party remained with SindhiA, inciting 
him to invest that capital and place Ratna on» the 
throne. Some time, liowever, elapsed before he 
could carry this design into execution ; when, at the 
head of a large force, the Mahratta chief gained the 
passes and besieged the city. The Rana’s cause^ 
now appeared hopeless. Bhim Singh of Saliimbrii, 
uncle and successor to the chief slain at Ujjain, 
with the Rahtor chief of Bed nor, were the only 
nobles of high rank who defended their prince and 
capital in this emergency ; but the energies of a 
single individual saved both. 

Amra Chand Barwa, of the mercantile class, had 
held ^hc otVice of minister in the preceding reigns, 
when his inlluence had retarded the progress of evils 
w'hich no human means could avert. He was now 


deposed ; and, with a stubborn and unpopular prince, 
a divided aristocracy, and an impoverished country, 
he was little desirous of recovering his lost power. 
He was aware, also, of his own imperious temper, 
as ungovernabli' as that of his sovereign, but which 
his previous lord and master, the youthful Partap, 
who regarded him as a father, had*been wise enough 
never to check. During the ten years he had been 
out of oflice, mercenaries of Sind had been enter¬ 


tained and established on the forfeited lands of the 
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clans, perpetuating discontent and stifling every 
latent spark of patriotism. Even those who did 
not join the pretender remained sullenly at their 
castles, and thus all confidence was annihilated, A 
casual incident brought Amra forward at this critical 
juncture. Udaipiir had neither ditch nor walls equal 
to its defence. Arsi was engaged in fortifying 
Eklingarh, a lofty hill south of the city. He was 
attempting to place thereon an enormous piece of 
ordnance, but his men were unable to get it over 
the <'raggy ascent. Amra happened to be present 
when the Rana arrived to inspect tlie proceedings. 
Ex« uses were made to avert his displeasure, when, 
turning to the ex-minister, he enquired what time 
and expfMise ought to attend the completion of such 
an undertaking. The reply was, “A few rations of 
grain and some days ” ; and Ih‘ offered to accom¬ 
plish the task on condition that his orders should be 
supreme in the valley during its performance. On his 
offer being accepted, he. collected the whole working 
population, cut a road, and in a few days gave the 
Rana a salute from !{klingarh. 

The city was now (dosely invested on ev«^ry side 
but th(; west, where communications were still kept 
open by the lake, across whicli the mountaineers of 
the Ar.ivalli, (‘ver faithful in tinu\s of danger, kept up 
a constant supply of provisions. All defence rested 
on the fidelity of the mercenary Sindldes, and they 
were at this verv moment insolent in tluur clamours 
for arrears of pay. \f)r were the indecisive measures 
daily passing before their eyes calculated to augment 
their respect or stimulate their courage. Not satisfied 
wdth demands, they had the audacity to seize the Rana, 
as he entered the palace, by the skirt of his robe, which 
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was torn in the effort to detain him. The haughtiness 
of fiis temper gave way before this humiliating proof 
of the hopelessness of his condition ; and while the 
minister counselled escape by water to the mountains, 
whence he might gain Mandalgarh, the Salumbra 
chief confessed his inability to offer any advice save 
that of rec(iurse to Amra Chand. The latter was, 
accordingly, summoned, and the uncontrolled charge 
of their desperate affairs offered to his girtdance. 

Amra Cliand accepted the post, remarking thrfc it 
was one of which no man could be covetous, and, 
turning to the Rdna, he added : “You know also 
my defect of temper which admits of no control. 
Wherever I am, 1 must be absolute — no secret , 
advisers, no counteraction of measures. With 
finances ruined, tro(^ps mutinous, provisions ex¬ 
pended, if you desire me to act, swear that no 
order, whatever its purjiort, shall be countermanded, 
and 1 will try what can be done.” The Rana and 
his chiefs bent their heads before the bold bearing 
of Amra, and pledged themselves by their patron 
deity to comply with all his requests. 

Descending to the terrace where the Sindhie leaders 
and their bands were assembled, Amra commanded 
them to follow him, exclaiming, “Look to me for 
your arrears.” The mutineers rose without reply, 
and in a body left the palace with Amra, who 
forthwith calculated the amount due, and promised 
payment the next day. "J'hence he proceeded to 
the repositories and, as the keepers fled when the 
keys of their trust were demanded, he ordered them 
to be broken open. All the gold and silver, whether 
in bullion or vessels, was converted into money ; 
jewels were pledged, the troops paid, ammunition 
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and provisions laid in, the enemy held at defiance, 
and the siege prolonged for six months. 

The pretender and his party had control of all 
but the valley of Udaipur; but the million pounds 
promised to Sindhia as the price of his aid was 
not forthcoming, and the impatient Mahr^tta opened 
negotiations with Amra, offering to raise the siege 
and abandon the pretender for seventy lakhs of 
rupees. The treaty liad already been signed when 
an •exaggerated account of the wealth of the city 
reaching the Mahratta’s ears, htt broke his faith, 
and demanded an additional twenty lakhs. Amra 
tore up the treaty, and sent back the fragments with 
defiance. His spirit increased with his difficulties, 
and he infused his gallantry into the hearts of the 
most desjiairing. Assembling the Sindhies and the 
home-clans 'vho wttn* yet true to their prince, he 
made known to them his negotiations with the 
enemy, and stirred tliem to enthusiasm by a spirited 
appeal to their courage and loyalty, while, to add 
weight to his words, he distributed, amongst the 
most deserving, jewels and other articles of ornament 
lying useless in the treasury. 'I'lie stores of grain 
in the city and neighbourhood, whether public or 
private, were collected and sent to the market, and 
it was proclaimed by beat of drum, that every 
fighting man could have six months’ provisions on 
application. 'Fhese unexpected resources were matter 
of universal surprise, and especially to the besiegers. 
The Sindhies, having no longer cause for discontent, 
caught the spirit^ of the brave Amra, and, going in 
a body to the palace, iliey paid homage to the Kana, 
and swore that they would defend IJdaipur to the 
last. The enthusiasm spread, and was announced to 
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Sindhia by a general discharge of cannon on his 
advanced posts. Apprehensive of some desperate 
display of Rajput valour, the wary Mahratta made 
overtures for a renewal of negotiations. It was now 
Amra’s turn to triumph, and he replied that, so far 
from being able to pay ninety lakhs of rupees, he 
must now, to cover the expense incurred by a six 
months’ siege, deduct ten lakhs from the amount 
originally demanded. I'hus outwitted, Si^idhia was 
compelled to acc'ept sixty lakhs, with three and a 
half as douceny to the ofticers of his government. 

rhirly-three lakhs in jewels and specie were at 
once made over, and lands were mortgaged for the 
li<piidation of the remainder of the debt. These 
lands were nev(^r redeemed ; and in 1775, wht;n the 
great oflicers of the Maliratta federation began to 
.shak(‘ off tlu* authority of the Peshwa, they became 
incorporated in the state of which Sindhia was the 
founder. Ainra’s defence of the capital was a death 
V)low to the hoj)es of tlie pretender. He hjst, one 
after another, all the strongholds lui had gained in 
Mt'waj except Komulniir, whitlujr he retired with 
the few ( hiefs who yet rallied round his standard. 
Afier a short lime, these, too, abandoned him, and 
his cause was lost h>r ever. 


The Rana had triumi)lu‘d, but at a heavy sacrifice. 
The war luul cost itim iu>l only the indemnity in 
lands and money paid to Sindhia, but the rich 


district of (iodwar as well. 


This district had formed 


part of the territories of Mew.ir since the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, when it was w'on by Rahup 
from the prince of Mandor. During the war with 
the pretender, it was confided to the Raja of Jodhpur, 
to prevent its resources being available to the former, 
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whose headquarters, Komulmir, commanded the 
approach to it, and the Raja pledged himself to 
support a body of 3,000 men for the Rana’s service 
from its revenues. Arsi died soon after the war, 
and Godwar was nev^er recovered. 

Rana Arsi met his death by treachery. He 
accepted an invitation from the Hara prince of 
Hiindi to hunt with him at the ahairia^ or spring 
festival, in»the, course of which he was slain by the 
Bi'iifcli heir, at the instigation, it is said, of the Mew.'ir 
nobles, who det(‘sted their prince, and with wlioni, 
since the late events, it was impossible they could 
ever unite in conlldence. A colour of pret<*xt was 
^afforded to the Hiindi prince by a boundary dispute 
rcgardini^'’ a patch of >rrt)und yielding only a few 
g-t)od manpjes; ))ut **ven admitting this as a 
palliative, it could rn)t justify the inhospitable act, 
while the mode of its »*\ecution addetl cowaialice 
to barbarity. As both were i)ursuinjt^ the boar, the 
Hiindi heir drove his lani't* throui^-h the lieart of 
the Kana. 
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